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WET WEEK-END AT HANKOW. 


BY R. T. 


CAPTAIN BAKER leaned over 
the rail of the Wuck To re- 
garding with disfavour the re- 
fuse-laden flood-water slapping 
dismally against the steps of the 
Custom House. The Ewo land- 
ing-stage beside which his ship 
was berthed lay hidden be- 
neath three feet of water, and 
only the tops of the rails by 
the sidewalk told which was 
river and which was Bund. 
The ordinarily busy waterfront 
slept in smelly stagnation, and 
where once had been bustling 
traffic a solitary ricksha 
ploughed its way through the 
flood with the naked coolie 
toiling waist-deep in liquid the 
colour and consistency of lentil 
soup. A Chinese policeman on 
point duty at the near-by road 
junction, having no traffic to 
control, sat gloomily perched 
under his umbrella on a plat- 
form he had built for himself 
in the angle of the high railings 
at the corner ; and all the time 
the rain fell relentlessly from a 
leaden sky. 
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‘*T mostly make good use of 
my time during the two days’ 
halt at Hankow,” grumbled 
the old man; “ but just take 
a look at this.” An expressive 
sweep of his arm took in a whole 
world of desolation. “ Not a 
dry spot on which to lay a 
foot if I leave the ship, and not 
a soul to talk to in the saloon 
if I stay aboard; the whole 
population of Hankow driven to 
living in its attics, kitchens and 
drawing-rooms, and booze-bars 
and billiard-rooms all hidden 
beneath this stinking flood.’ 

“It’s a bit dreary, I grant 
you,” I sympathised. 

‘Dreary?” he _ bridled. 
“Dreary? It’s ghastly. All 
right for you, of course. You’re 
sneaking off out of it to Shang- 
hai when the Wuwh Fo sails 
tonight.” 

‘* Not sneaking off, skipper,” 
I remonstrated. ‘ Departing 
is the word. Duty finished— 
returning by first available 
steamer. Routine move, old 
boy. Don’t be unreasonable.” 
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‘¢ Routine bunk,’ he snapped. 
“ Why can’t you wait till the 
Wuck To sails on Monday ? 
After wasting three months on 
the river after Jack-in-the-box 
pirates, why all this fuss about 
the odd two days? A bridge 
four might save my reason— 
you and me and the Chief 
Engineer; though God knows 
his counting on his fingers 
gives me the willies. For a 
fourth we might do something 
with this nitwit No. 1 of mine.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,’ 
said Watson, with a wink in my 
direction over the master’s 
shoulder. ‘That would be 
grand. Unluckily I’ve arranged 
to dine with the navy tonight, 
sir. That is, of course, sir, if 
you can spare me.” 

“There you are, soldier,’ 
blazed the old man. “ That’s 
the merchant service nowadays. 
Fix their perishing parties first 
and think of the ship after- 
wards.”’? And, turning to Wat- 
son, ‘Who does your trick 
aboard tonight, sir? Do I do 
it or does the cook-boy ? ”’ 
Then, jerking his sturdy figure 
upright, “Jumping Joseph!” 
he exclaimed, ‘look what's 
coming.” 

Round the corner of the 
International Bank, and out of 
the street which leads from the 
Hankow Club, appeared a sam- 
pan, propelled by two panting 
coolies floundering in the flood. 
In the stern, comfortably estab- 
lished under an umbrella in a 
nest of cushions, reclined an 
enormous man, clad immacu- 
lately in the hot-weather even- 
ing kit of the Far East: patent 


leather shoes, black braided 
trousers, white pea-jacket and 
soft shirt, with his gigantic 
middle held together by a 
white silk kamarband. 

“ Holy smoke!’’ breathed the 


skipper. “It’s Dunn. Ahoy, 
there!’’ he bellowed. ‘Come 


aboard, sir.’ 

A dignified wave of the hand 
acknowledged this invitation, 
and slowly the strange vehicle 
bore its stranger passenger 
across the Bund and drew level 
with the Wuck To’s gangway. 

Gravely the visitor placed 
both hands on the rail, drew 
himself to his feet and stepped 
on to the ladder. Then, facing 
the sampan, he addressed him- 
self solemnly to the coolies. 

** Rest you here in comfort, 
my sons,’ he said, “ until I 
come again.” With a kingly 
gesture he left them in the 
water gaping first after his de- 
parting figure and then each 
into the other’s face, mounted 
the steps and came on board. 
Drawing himself to his full 
height he saluted, navy fashion, 
and it was then that the meas- 
ure of the man could be 
appreciated. He stood six feet 
three or four, was heavily 
built and as straight as a 
poplar, with enormous limbs 
and hands, and a great, full, 
happy face. 

“ Come right in, sir,’ greeted 
the master, leading the way up 
the ladder, through the steel 
grill to the armoured upper 
deck, and so to his cabin 
beneath the bridge. ‘ You 
know my No. 1,” he said. 
‘* Meet the soldier.’ 
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“‘ Sir,’”’ said the giant, hiding 
my hand and half my forearm 
in one of his colossal paws, 
“T’m right proud to meet you. 
Any friend of the master of the 
Wuck To is a friend of mine.” 

“Take something for it,” 
invited Captain Baker, pointing 
to a platoon of bottles on the 
sideboard. 

“ Just a spot, Captain, just 
a spot,’ agreed the newcomer, 
mopping his brow. ‘ Must 
keep the fever out, you know.”’ 

A flat-faced servant shuffled 
in with tumblers, and the 
bottle and a syphon were 
placed to the visitor’s hand. 

‘““T am tired of this stinking 
city, Captain Baker,’”’ said Mr 
Dunn, “ and tired of living the 
life of a water-logged hermit. 
Hearing that the Wuck To 
had arrived, I decided to call 
upon you and to ask you 
to join me at a bite of food at 
my place. You too, sir,’’ he 
said, turning to me. “TI shall 
deem it an honour if you also 
will dine with me.’’ 

I explained that it all sounded 
most attractive, but that my 
kit was already in the Wuh Fo 
and that I must join her by 
11 P.M. 

“ Sir,” he said, ‘ kit matters 
nothing. Come as you are. 
I am in these glad rags only to 
bolster up my own morale. 
The smell of drain-water in my 
study has unnerved me. As 
for time, sir (here he jerked a 
thumb in the direction of his 
waiting sampan), my barouche 
will deliver you to your ship 
whenever you will.’ 

“Tell me, Dunn,’ inquired 
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the skipper, “ what is the big 
idea in your having your yacht 
pushed rather than paddled ? 
Why not put the coolies inside 
the sampan using an oar in the 
ordinary way ? ”’ 

“T’ve tried that, Captain, 
and found it unsatisfactory,” 
was the reply. ‘I believe that 
I am the only man in Hankow 
this evening who has dressed 
for dinner. Most of them are 
perched as near to their roof 
tiles as they can get, making 
a meal from sardines and gin. 
You and I, Captain, are going 
to dine as befits our station 
in life. I couldn’t permit my 
kit to be soiled by a pair 
of incompetent, crab-catching 
coolies. So I cast them out.” 

‘¢ What I can’t understand,’’ 
said Captain Baker, “is how 
you people who have to live 
in Hankow in this year of 
enlightenment, 1931, have come 
to allow the place to get into 
this beastly mess. I was here 
with the Wuck To a month 
ago. The Yangtse even then 
was higher than it had been 
for fifty years and everybody 
knew it would rise still higher. 
Why the devil didn’t you 
increase the height of the 
Bund ? ” 

““ Now look here, Captain,’ 
said Mr Dunn, ‘ when this was 
a British Concession things 
used to move—slowly, I admit 
—but we could do something. 
It’s different now. The ad- 
ministration is almost entirely 
Chinese, and Chinese admin- 
istration, as you know from 
your experience up and down 
this river, means drift and 
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squeeze and ineptitude and 
corruption. This flood in- 
dubitably should have been 
kept out of Hankow. It is all 
a matter of building flood 
defences high enough and strong 
enough.”’ 

“Tn 1870,” he continued, 
“the Yangtse flooded to the 
unprecedented level of fifty-one 
feet, and the misery left in the 
train of that flood put its mark 
on the valley, and on the 
millions of people who live in 
it, for a generation. Now the 
river level is 534 feet, and the 
report from Chunking today 
promises more heavy flooding 
through the gorges. All the 
rainfall of the past three months 
has coincided with the arrival 
of the snow-water from the 
mountains of Tibet. Have you 
ever been in Kashmir?” he 
asked, turning to me. 

‘Was there last year at this 
time,’’ I answered. 

‘You will be interested to 
know, then,’’ he said, ‘ that 
the Jhelum also is in flood, the 
Bund at Srinagar under water, 
and the bridge at Kohalla has 
been washed away. I read it 
in my paper only yesterday. 
Water is running from both 
sides of the roof of the world.” 

‘“ But our trouble in Han- 
kow,’’ he went on, ‘* comes not 
so much from the main stream 
as from the Han River which 
comes into the Yangtse from the 
back of the city. A bund exists 
to protect the low-lying parts 
of Hankow from the flooding of 
this Han River, and it is the 
inadequacy of this bund which 
has again led to our undoing.” 


“A dull, improvident and 
stupid people, the Chinese,” 
commented the skipper. 

“For many years,’’ con- 
tinued Dunn, “ five per cent of 
all the dues collected at river 
ports has been earmarked for 
the maintenance and improve- 
ment of flood defences. This 
‘Dyke Tax’ must have pro- 
duced millions of dollars even 
in my time, but now that flood 
has overwhelmed Hankow no 
accounts can be found, and there 
seems to be no record of the 
hands through which the money 
has passed.”’ 

“Thieves, sir, thieves, the 
official Chinese,’’ muttered the 
old man. “ All of ’em. From 
the cradle to the grave.” 

“From the highest to the 
lowest,’’ agreed Mr Dunn, “ and 
from generation to generation. 
Jardine’s No. 1 was taking the 
air on his pony about a week 
ago and turned on to the bund 
by the Han River. He dis- 
covered that no work was being 
done, that no material was 
readily available and that the 
river was breaking through. 
Our Bloodsome Bill is a mover 
and he panicked back to the 
town and put the wind up the 
authorities to such a tune that 
coolies were press-ganged by 
the hundred and troops de- 
spatched to protect the bund 
from sabotage. Unhappily the 
soldiers arrived first, and, 
having been instructed to per- 
mit nobody to interfere with 
the bund, they fired on the 
labour gangs which came later. 
This prize example of Chinese 
organisation led to the loss of 
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yet another day, and meanwhile 
the river took charge. The 
race-course flooded to a depth 
of fifteen feet in twenty-four 
hours.” 

‘“‘ Conditions must be pretty 
grim in the city,’’ I remarked. 

“Sir,” he replied, ‘* you’ve 
said it. Grim is just the right 
word. We’ll take a chukker 
round presently and you can 
judge for yourselves.’’ 

I glanced at Captain Baker 
and caught his nod of agree- 
ment. 

Mr Dunn now led the way 
over the Wuck To’s side and 
into the waiting sampan. 
Slowly we moved along the 
waterfront propelled by the 
two coolies whom our guide 
still declined to tolerate near 
his white jacket. On the ver- 
andah of the imposing building 
of the Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation a 
naval canteen had been estab- 
lished, and we had to run the 
gauntlet of a broadside of 
good-humoured banter from the 
P.O.’s and seamen enjoying 
their evening beer. For them 
our host’s outfit in that setting, 
our house-flag and our unusual 
scheme of mobility, proved too 
good a thing to be let go 
quietly by. 

Past the bank we turned left 
into a narrow street and moved 
with our backs to the river. 
The stench on the open river- 
side had been bad, but in this 
confined space it was appalling. 
At the next street-junction we 
were held up by a noisy and 
unpleasant policeman who 
yelled his orders and waved 
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his rifle from a first - floor 
window from which he was 
directing the traffic. Some- 
thing was doing, it seemed, in 
the cross street, and soon a 
sampan appeared, occupied by 
three men wearing yellow arm- 
lets. 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned our 
guide, “I’ve spent my day 
avoiding these ‘ corpse collect- 
ing units,’ as they have mor- 
bidly been styled, and here’s 
another of ’em. Great snakes, 
what a smell!” 

Other sampans and rickshas 
had now blocked the narrow 
alley behind us so that to with- 
draw was impossible. Slowly, 
very slowly, the C.C.U. passed 
across our front and with its 
tow-rope brought into view 
three revolting things dragging 
through the water. One, hid- 
eously swollen, turned slowly 
over and over as it moved: 
three times one way, a pause, 
and then over again in the 
opposite direction. With a 
long bamboo pole an attendant 
jabbed at the tow from time 
to time to steer it clear of the 
many obstacles, and my eyes 
anxiously followed with horri- 
fied apprehension the one corpse 
which I realised might fall open 
at a touch. Hoots of mirth 
from the water, and from 
windows and verandahs by 
the wayside, greeted the pro- 
gress of this hideous cortége. 
But, for myself, only the fear 
of becoming the centre of 
interest gave me the fortitude 
to control my queasy inside. 
Glancing at the skipper I saw 
that even his grizzled jaw was 
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set with a firmness which told 
of abnormal stress within. And 
we grinned wanly at each other 
with understanding. 

The officious policeman now 
howled his permission for us to 
proceed, and we went over the 
crossing, on one block, and 
turned left for the Hankow 
Club. Here our sampan sailed 
through the gate and over the 
flower plots and we disembarked 
at a landing-stage which had 
been erected beside the reading- 
room window. Following a 
pathway of trestle planking I 
explored the ground floor whilst 
my companions made for up- 
stairs and the bar. 

A midshipman from H.M.S8. 
Cumberland, with whom I had 
played squash on an earlier 
visit to Hankow, was pottering 
about in the building, and 
together we made our way to 
the squash-courts. We found 
them six feet deep in water, 
with shirts and scarves and 
racquets floating dismally 
among the filth. It was 
comforting to think of my 
gear lying snug and dry in my 
cabin in the Wuh Fo. 

‘Thirty-one million people 
in the Yangtse Valley rendered 
homeless,”” Dunn was saying 
as I rejoined my companions 
in the bar. ‘ Hundreds and 
thousands drowned who might 
still have been secure. Crops 
and property destroyed over 
an area of thirty or forty 
thousand square miles. Within 
half a mile of this bar a 
five-storied, rotten-timbered, 
Chinese hotel collapsed this 
morning. There were sixteen 
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hundred people packed like 


sardines in that house. Jar- 
dine’s, and Butterfield’s too, 
have offered their ships to 
move refugees to higher ground 
on the opposite side of the 
river, but the rumour went 
round that there was a catch 
in it, and now the poor wretches 
are adamant and elect to re- 
main with their pitiful bits of 
things being swallowed up in 
the flood.”’ 

Twenty or thirty men were 
in the bar: naval and mer- 
cantile marine officers and 
taipans and officials from busi- 
ness houses. The Flag Lieuten- 
ant from H.M.S. Bee crossed 
the floor to bid me good-bye. 
“You're well out of this, 
soldier,” he said. ‘ The ice 
factory and the power station 
have both had to close down 
today and there will be no 
light in Hankow tonight. If 
trouble starts the Rear Ad- 
miral talks of running gun- 
boats through the streets; all 
right for water in most places— 
the gunboats only draw five 
feet—but we are not so happy 
about the overhead light, power 
and telephone cables. The 
sewage question is the greatest 
worry. The engineers of the 
fleet are coming ashore to- 
morrow to go into the possi- 
bility of helping with the ships’ 
pumping gear. But apart from 
giving the problem a very 
hostile look I doubt if they will 
be able to do anything. It’s 
like asking ’em to pump the 
tide away.” 

It was now 8.30 P.M., and 
mine being a healthy inside, a 
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longing for food assailed me. 
The skipper, too, glanced at 
his watch and our host took 
the hint. “Just a snifter 
before we go,’”’ he said, ‘‘ and 
then eats for us.”’ 

The dusk was deepening to 
darkness as we re-entered the 
Ewo sampan and moved out 
again into the flood. Ten 
yards from the gate we can- 
noned into some object floating 
in the shadow, and in the circle 
of light cast by Captain Baker’s 
torch there appeared a shallow 
tub revolving slowly as the 
result of our bump. Seated in 
the tub, with skinny legs 
dangling over the side and feet 
trailing in the water, was an 
old, old man, naked but for 
the rag about his loins. 
Withered with age and emaci- 
ated with starvation, only his 
staring eyes, eloquent of misery, 
showed that he was alive at all. 
He was derelict, abandoned no 
doubt by some family with a 
dwindling store of rice and 
more clamorous mouths to feed. 

“For pity’s sake,’’ I said, 
shaken by the old man’s terrible 
helplessness, “can’t we do 
something for the poor old 
thing ? ” 

“The only thing you can 
do for that is to leave it 
for tomorrow’s corpse squad,” 
Dunn said grimly. ‘‘ How do 
we know what foul plague that 
old boy may be carrying around 
with him?’ And sensing my 
reluctance to abandoning even 
that ruin of a man, “If you 
are thinking of running a life- 
saving campaign, soldier,’ he 
said, “you had better start 


on more hopeful material. 
Come with me to the railway 
embankment tomorrow and you 
can collect a hundred starving 
babies every hundred yards.”’ 

In silence we moved through 
the noisome streets, turning 
this way and that in the dark- 
ness until all sense of direction 
was lost on me. 

‘‘ Here we are, chaps,’ said 
our host at last, shining his 
torch on the porch of a sub- 
stantially built house. ‘ My 
boys haven’t had the sense to 
improvise lights, it seems.’ 

The sampan carried us 
through the open front door 
and into a spacious hall. Hold- 
ing on to the banister I 
alighted on a wide staircase 
leading to the upper floor. 

“Chang Li,’ called Dunn, 
directing his voice upwards. 
“Chang Li-i-i-i-i.” 

His overpowering voice, am- 
plified by the water beneath 
us, reverberated through the 
building and died away. Silence 
deeper than before settled about 
us, intensified by the occasional 
lapping of water against the 
hollow panelling of the hall. 
I struck a match to light a 
cigarette, and in its flare the 
faces of my two companions 
shone eerily, the skipper’s set 
and unreadable ; but in the face 
of Dunn was bewilderment and 
something akin to alarm. One 
of the coolies stirred and set 
the water gurgling dismally 
beneath the sampan, and I 
shivered with the clammy 
creepiness of our surroundings. 

“T do believe my perishing 
servants have walked out on 
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me,’ said Dunn, and I noticed 
that now he was whispering, 
and again I had the feeling 
that icy-footed spiders were 
walking over my scalp. “I 
clumped Chang Li this morn- 
ing,” he went on, “for im- 
pudence, but I didn’t think 
he would desert. He’s been 
robbing me and quarrelling with 
me happily for seven years.’ 
And he turned to follow the 
beam of his torch up the stairs. 

There was a sudden splashing 
and scuffing below, and we 
felt, rather than saw, that the 
sampan was moving away ; 
and then the silhouette of the 
two coolies appeared framed in 
the outer doorway. 

‘* Master,” croaked one of 
them in a panic-stricken whis- 
per. ‘‘ Master—look see.”’ 

The skipper turned his torch 
in the direction indicated by 
the man’s pointing finger and 
its beam came to rest in the 
farthest corner of the hall 
beneath the stairs. Centred in 
the disc of light the sole of 
a human foot appeared, gro- 
tesquely protruding from the 
water. 

“Come inside, you fools,” 
ordered the agitated voice of 
Mr Dunn; but no threats nor 
cajoling sufficed to bring the 
frightened coolies again into 
the house. 

“Here, hold this,’ said the 
skipper, thrusting the torch 
into my hands. He climbed 
over the banister, and, holding 
on to the rails, reached down 
and seized the foot. With a 
heave he released the sub- 
merged body from a tangle of 


furniture and débris, and, work- 
ing his way back, drew it to the 
steps on which we stood. To- 
gether we hauled it clear of the 
water. 

‘“ That’s my kitchen boy,” 
said Dunn gravely. ‘ And look 
at that.’? Here he pointed to an 
ugly rent in the man’s skull. 
““T expect this is a bit of Chang 
Li’s playfulness. They fought, 
off and on, like cats.”’ 

‘Who was in the house ? ” I 
asked. 

“Only the two boys,” he 
answered. ‘My missus is away, 
thank God—up in the hills at 
Kuling for the hot weather.” 

Together we moved upstairs 
and entered the dining-room. 
Cupboards and drawers stood 
open, but there were no other 
signs of disorder. 

“The old devil appears to 
have been so scared that he 
has gone empty-handed,” re- 
marked Dunn, pointing to the 
silver and cutlery on the side- 
board. 

In the bedroom nothing had 
been disturbed and we moved 
to the kitchenette. Beyond 
the electric cooking-range was 
a pantry door and Dunn turned 
the handle to look inside. The 
door flew wide at his touch and 
he Jeapt back with a startled 
cry. The huddled body of a 
man sagged down on the floor 
at his feet. 

In silence we three regarded 
that which, so Dunn whisper- 
ingly informed us, had once 
been the cook-boy, Chang Li. 
He was clad in the common 
blue linen gown of his kind, 
and his feet were bare. He 
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had fallen with his face merci- 
fully averted from us, but 
exposed to our view at the 
base of his shaven skull was the 


knot of the thong which had 


choked the life out of him held 
tight by a wooden peg. 

** Look,’’ said Dunn, pointing 
into the pantry. ‘ Every shelf 
in there was packed tight with 
foodstuffs : meats and fish and 
beans and biscuits and bangers 
and milk, all in tins, stored 
against the famine which might 
come. Not a thing except 
food touched (here he waved 
an arm round the flat), and, 
so far as I can see, not a crumb 
of food left behind. Food has 
been the lure, and starvation 
the goad to this bloody business. 
Have they taken the booze?” 
he asked, moving back to the 
dining-room. ‘ They haven’t.”’ 
He produced three tumblers, 
and I made no bones about 
accepting a peg. 

‘‘ What do we do about our 
dinner now?” he asked, with 
a laugh that sounded none too 
hearty. 

“T’m not so keen on food 
as I was,’’ I replied, lowering 
my drink. 

I glanced at my watch. Ten 
o'clock. ‘I’m afraid I must 
beat it for my ship,” I said. 

“ What?’ snapped Dunn. 
“* And leave me here with two 
stiff ’uns ? ” 

“We had better all three 
hop it to the police,” advised 
the skipper, ‘“‘ and together tell 
our story. And you,’ he said, 
addressing himself to Dunn, 
“are coming into the Wuck To 
for the night.” 
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‘And what about ——?” 
began Dunn, nodding towards 
the open door. 

“ Leave things just as they 
are,’ said the old man. 
“They'd be embarrassing things 
to take around with you any- 
way, and I’m not inviting you 
to turn the Wueck To into a 
mortuary.” 

We descended the stairs again 
together. No sign of the sam- 
pan was to be seen, and there 
was no answer to our calling. 

‘¢ We’ve seen the last of your 
chauffeur, I’m thinking,’ said 
Captain Baker. ‘“ What does 
‘A.’ do now?” 

‘* Bed down here until day- 
break,’’ suggested Dunn. 

“ Bed down nothing,” I said 
irritably. ‘‘ I am sailing in the 
Wuh Fo at eleven o’clock, and 
here’s one wading for it.” 

I slipped out of my trousers 
and socks and hung them 
around my neck. Then, thrust- 
ing my feet again into my 
shoes, I stepped across the 
body lying on the stairs and 
shudderingly took to the water. 
The skipper followed my lead, 
similarly attired, and Dunn, 
after a pause, came also, but 
chose to remain fully clad. 

Progress was slow and ex- 
hausting. The night was dark 
and the rain falling again de- 
pressingly ; the uneven sur- 
face of the streets brought the 
flood now up to our knees and 
once up to my armpits. After 
a long, long time, at a main 
crossing we came upon a sand- 
bag barricade, originally built 
in a belated effort to localise the 
effect of the flood. Now it was 
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merely an added hindrance to 
movement. Here we were 
halted by a Chinese policeman 
standing on the barrier in the 
glare of a paraffin flare. l- 
though I understood not one 
word of what he said I gathered 
that our strange condition was 
causing him some anxiety, but 
Dunn’s explanation, conducted 
in halting Chinese, eventually 
satisfied him, and we were per- 
mitted to proceed. 

“ Did you report the trouble 
in your house?’ I asked of 
Dunn. 

“ Not likely,” he replied feel- 
ingly. ‘I’ve done enough re- 
porting for one night and have 
no ambition to see the inside 
of the Chinese jug. Why you 
two must meander round the 
streets wearing your trousers 
round your necks beats me. 
That took a bit of explaining 
in my kind of Chinese.” 

As we moved across the 
barrier a row of rickshas came 
into view tucked into the 
shadow of a wall. ‘ Oh, chaps, 
what a find!” gleefully howled 
Dunn. And, by tipping the 
ricksha men into the water, 
we succeeded in arousing three 
of them sufficiently to make 
our needs known. 

“Make the lead, Dunn,” I 
pleaded, “for the love of 
heaven. It’s now twenty min- 
utes to eleven. How far have 
we to go?” 

“ Less than half a mile,’’ he 
answered. ‘ But if we have 
this fuss at the other barri- 
cades you haven’t got a hope. 
Oh, boy! Custom House, 
chop-chop,” he bellowed, and 
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with his toe he neatly jogged 
the stern of his still muzzy 
coolie. 

We were just getting under 
way when another ricksha ap- 
proached the barrier from the 
farther side, and halted. Sprawl- 
ing uncomfortably asleep in 
this vehicle was a soldier whose 
neck appeared to be in immi- 
nent danger of snapping off 
like a carrot as his head fell 
jerkily from side to side. 

“My hat! Corporal Grant,” 
I said to the skipper, recog- 
nising one of my own N.C.O.’s ; 
and I self-consciously scrambled 
into my trousers, now as sodden 
as though I had paddled with 
them on. 

The coolie dropped his shafts, 
stirred the soldier into life and 
extended his open palm for his 
fare. Shading his eyes from 
the glare and obviously seeing 
very little, the bemused cor- 
poral, realising that he was not 
yet at his destination, relapsed 
again into slumber, snarling 
crossly as his eyes closed, 
“ Ship-side ko lejao, you barn- 
shoot;’? and the skipper in 
the shadow beside me rumbled 
with quiet enjoyment. All 
very funny at any other time, 
I thought, but it was now 
10.45 P.M. 

Pandemonium broke loose, 
in which the policeman and all 
the coolies joined, including our 
own ; and the shafts of my own 
conveyance were dumped 80 
abruptly that I nearly took 
a header into the filth. Dunn, 
acting again as interpreter, 
restored some semblance of 
order, and from him we learned 
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that a police rule was that no 
vehicle must cross the barrier 
and that it was now necessary 
for the soldier to transfer to 
a ricksha on our own side. 

Reluctantly the now thor- 
oughly disgruntled soldier con- 
sented to disembark, and im- 
mediately a fresh row started 
over the amount of hire due 
to coolie No. 1. Five dollars 
was demanded. Under normal 
conditions the fare from one 
end of Hankow to the other 
is only fifty cents. The soldier 
offered one dollar. Hell broke 
loose again, and I gathered from 
Dunn, who was trying to pro- 
tect the man from robbery, 
that he guessed the police rule 
to be a purely local one de- 
signed for the exacting of 
‘ squeeze’ from ricksha coolies 
and their luckless passengers. 
I, meanwhile, anxious not to 
be drawn into a brawl with 
one of my own men, and pray- 
ing only for the squabbling to 
end speedily, kept outside the 
circle of light. A neighbouring 
clock struck the hour of eleven, 
and a siren on the river blasted 
apprehension into my heart. 

The corporal thought to end 
the dispute by thrusting his 
silver dollar into the coolie’s 
hand, and he turned to mount 
a ricksha on our side of the 
barrier; but the indignant 
ricksha man, thoroughly in- 
censed, lifted a footboard from 
his vehicle, and, stepping over 
to the unsuspecting soldier, 
smote him noisily over the 
head with a two-handed swipe 
of his unwieldy baton. 

Until this moment I had 
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always regarded Corporal Grant 
as a quiet and unaggressive 
young man, lacking somewhat 
in the bustling physical qualities 
of robust youth; but the 
buffet that he planted full in 
the broad face of his assailant 
was a most satisfying affair, 
causing me to open my eyes 
whilst it closed those of the 
sportsman who had presented 
his face as a target. The 
skipper, dithering with boyish 
excitement, rubbed his itching 
palms together and roared ap- 
provingly, ‘Oh, boy, what a 
wallop !’? 

** Be quiet, you old ruffian,” 
I admonished him, fearing that 
in his enthusiasm he would 
start a general engagement ; 
and the smitten coolie sub- 
sided on to the sandbags and 
appeared to lose interest in the 
proceedings. But Corporal 
Grant was now surrounded by 
a dozen or more very capable- 
looking Chinks, all of them, 
including the policemen, of 
whom there were now three, 
very aggressively anti-soldier 
in their bearing. 

Dunn took the centre of 
the stage and by his stature 
and his authoritative manner 
established some measure of 
control. While he harangued 
the servants of the law, I 
quenched the fire of Corporal 
Grant’s desire to fight all 
comers. But the upshot of it 
was that all of us, foreigners, 
coolies and policemen, must 
adjourn to the police station, 
the corporal and his sparring 
partner in arrest for on 


the peace. 
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“‘ Things are never so bad as 
one anticipates,’’ observed the 
skipper thoughtfully, as we 
moved through the streets in 
rickshas with our behinds just 
clear of the flood. ‘ I thought 
I was in for a dull week-end.” 

We were still crowded in a 
smelly, unventilated and very 
dirty police office when mid- 
night struck, and the old man 
commented drily, ‘“‘ The re- 
mainder of the day may be 
observed as a holiday.” 

Our efforts to secure the 
release of the corporal met 
only stubborn opposition ; but 
to leave him there was un- 
thinkable, for strange things 
at times take place behind 
the scenes in a Chinese police 
post. Nobody there, it seemed, 
had authority to release any- 
body, although half Hankow 
appeared to be crowding into 
our conference, including the 
sentry from the gate, who, 
discarding his weapons, put 
both elbows on the counter 
and talked more loudly than 
the rest. 

Who could order a release ? 
Only a magistrate. May the 
magistrate be summoned, 
please? No can do—not 
allowed. May we speak to the 
magistrate on the telephone ? 
No. May we telephone to the 
British Consul? No—not al- 
lowed. Would the station 
officer speak on the ’phone on 
our behalf? No can do—tele- 
phone not working. May we 
try to make it work? No— 
not allowed. Every refusal 
was backed up by reference to 
a code of rules hanging on 
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the wall. The skipper’s view, 
that this notice held only in- 
structions for the handling of 
the near-by fire extinguisher, 
may have been right. Since 
none of us could identify one 
solitary written character, how- 
ever, the board, whatever its 
real purpose may have been, 
served the station officer very 
well. The skipper, now quietly 
enjoying himself, took the 
notice from its nail, and, select- 
ing a character of suitable 
shape, played ‘noughts and 
crosses’ with himself, right 
hand v. left. His absorption 
in this occupation greatly in- 
trigued the company and they 
watched in curious silence for 
a while, until the police officer, 
detecting my giggling, petu- 
lantly snatched the board away 
and replaced it on the wall, 
referring us to what I thought 
was the first rule but which 
Dunn assured me was the last ; 
his theory being that not only 
were the characters arranged 
in vertical columns, but that 
they must also be read from 
the bottom upwards and from 
right to left. Meanwhile Cor- 
poral Grant was still in arrest, 
and the negotiations appeared 
to have reached a point from 
which no further progress could 
be made. 

“Try rattling your bawbees, 
soldier,”’ said the old man. 

I quietly placed a ten-dollar 
note on the desk beside the 
station officer. He as quietly 
slipped it into the drawer 
beneath the desk and pointed 
to the two policemen who had 
escorted us to the station. 
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His meaning was urfmistakable ; 
a hush fell again on the gather- 
ing, and the wall of greedy faces 
moved more closely round us, 
for the business was now on a 
plane which all could under- 
stand. I gave the two police- 
men five dollars each. It was 
then pointed out that Cor- 
poral Grant’s coolie must be 
compensated. He got his five 
dollars ricksha hire, and, after 
a lot of haggling, five more for 
his bleeding nose. 

My store of dollars having 
now given out I, not without 
some malicious amusement, re- 
signed the office of treasurer 
to the skipper, who had sug- 
gested this financial solution 
of our difficulties. Breathing 
bitter resentment he took up 
the shelling-out business where 
I left off, and we bought our 
way back to the bund a yard 
at a time, accompanied by an 
ever-increasing escort of clam- 
orous and warlike ricksha-men 
all demanding, under threats, 
hire money for journeys we 
had never made. Luckily for 
us, when we were in sight of 
the bund we fell in with a 
naval picquet from the flag- 
ship, and into their keeping we 
transferred the person of the 
troublesome corporal, who was 
already being searched for as 
an absentee. 

“You're in a jam,” said 
the Flag-Lieutenant to me as 
we stepped from the quay 
into the Bee. “The Wuh Fo 
delayed sailing until midnight 
and then put your kit ashore. 
You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves,’ he continued with 
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mock severity, regarding with 
repugnance our bedraggled ap- 
pearance, “ dining and wining 
and throwing your beastly 
orgies and breaking your 
leave.” 

‘Young man,’’ I said, “ if 
you say one more word about 
tonight’s party before you feed 
me, I shall burst into tears.” 

Two o’clock found me tucked 
up in a berth in the Wuck To, 
bathed and comfortable, and 
I was dead to the world whilst 
Dunn and the skipper were 
still hunting around for what 


Dunn called a sleeping draught. 
Almost immediately, it 
seemed, Captain Baker’s 


steward thrust a tray through 
my mosquito net and an- 
nounced, “‘ Tea, master.”” The 
sun was streaming through the 
scuttle and the strains of “A 
Life on the Ocean Wave”’ 
came brazenly across the water. 
I moved out in my pyjamas to 
the starboard rail, and through 
my glasses watched Koyal 
Marines and naval ratings, and 
soldiers of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers and Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers, marching to Sunday morn- 
ing divisions on the decks of 
H.M.S. Cumberland lying half 
a mile away in mid-stream. 

The swinging arms and legs 
became suddenly still and the 
ranks faced outwards. ‘“ Life 
on the Ocean Wave” changed 
to a slow inspection march, 
and the captain and his staff 
could be seen passing slowly 
through the ranks. 

A motor-boat put out from 
the cruiser’s side and my eye 
followed her as she streaked 
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through a wide circle and made 
for the Ewo landing-place. In 
the stern the trim figure of the 
midshipman in charge swayed 
importantly on the tiller, his 
dirk glittering in the sun, and 
behind him the white ensign 
on the stern-post stood out 
stiff and straight in the boat’s 
own breeze. Four white-clad 
seamen wearing lifebelts moved 
briskly about their jobs in the 
boat. 

Again I directed my glasses 
towards the Cumberland. A 
brown-sailed junk moved in 
beauty down the stream 
through my line of sight and 
passed slowly in silhouette 
against the gleaming hull of 
the ten-thousand-ton warship 
lying proudly in the back- 
ground. Half left, down the 
river, was the pre-war Italian 
cruiser Libia, and near her a 
group of three gunboats, look- 
ing as warlike as houseboats 
at Maidenhead, flying the red 
ensign of the Chinese Navy. 
Farther upstream were French, 
Japanese and American war- 
ships, and a P. & O. boat at 
anchor in the river. 

As the Cumberland’s picquet 
boat neared the Wuck To the 
check bonnet of a Scottish 
officer emerged from the tiny 
cabin. 

“Hullo! deserter,’ yelled 
its wearer, looking up at me 
and grinning, ‘‘ you must have 
thrown a pretty good binge 
last night.”’ 

“Here, you,’ I replied 
crossly, “I’m about browned 
off with this binge joke of 
yours and I’m coming into 
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Cumberland presently to tell 
you about it.”’ 

“Do,” he replied. ‘“ We go 
back on board at 10.45 in time 
for the eleven o’clock service. 
We'll call for you. A spiritual 
pick-me-up is what you need. 
You can put in your defence at 
lunch.” 

I breakfasted alone. The 
skipper was about, and to- 
gether we prepared a statement 
for the still sleeping Dunn to 
take with him to the Consul. 
“T’m fearing there will be a 
row about this murder busi- 
ness,’”’ said the skipper. ‘“ We 
ought to have reported it 
earlier, and after spending two 
hours in the hands of the 
police last night nobody in the 
world will be able to under- 
stand why we didn’t.” The 
murders had almost ceased to 
interest me, however, for I was 
seriously worried about my 
missing the Wuh Fo. 

At 11 A.M., sworded and in 
ceremonial kit, I went into 
Cumberland for the quarter- 
deck service, and here suffered 
much quiet leg-pulling from 
the officers from whom I had 
parted, finally as I thought, 
only the day before. Re- 
peatedly during the service I 
found my thoughts straying, 
first to Shanghai and to my 
peppery C.O., and then through 
the nightmare happenings of 
the previous night. 

We stood up to sing “ Jesu 
Lover of my Soul.” The 
shadows of the two eight-inch 
guns in the after turret 
lay across the ship’s company 
assembled on the spotless deck, 
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and four hundred healthy voices 
ripped out the homely words to 
the ‘ Aberystwith ’ tune which 
comes so smoothly from the 
throats of robust men. And 
again my spirit wandered, this 
time across fourteen thousand 
miles of sea to a tiny church 
built round an old peel tower 
on Cheviotside, where, on my 
last leave, I had first heard 
this ‘new’ hymn tune. 

Back again to H.M.S. Cwmber- 
land at Hankow; and now my 
eyes clung in fascination to the 
miracle of a sixteen - stone 
marine bandsman in the ship’s 
orchestra wringing music of no 
ordinary merit from a piccolo. 
In his giant fists, like bunches 
of pink bananas, his instrument 
seemed only the size of a cigar, 
but the accuracy of his fingering 
was almost incredible. His 
face, swollen to the size and 
shape of a football, produced 
trills of bird-like delicacy where 
appearances led one to an- 
ticipate the tearing blast of a 
factory hooter. 

At lunch later I was brow- 
beaten into giving an account 
of our activities of the previous 
night. Soon I was mellow 
with the well-being such as 
only navy men can engender, 
and what had seemed to be 
the most troublesome diffi- 
culties twelve hours earlier as- 
sumed almost a whimsical 
flavour in the atmosphere of 
that cheery wardroom; but 
I was still seriously harassed 
by the thought that the Wuh 
Fo would arrive at Shanghai 
without me, and I said so. 

“Why not fly back to- 
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morrow ? ” asked a voice near 
me. ‘f You would beat the 
Wuh Fo into Shanghai by 
twelve hours.” 

I turned to the speaker, a 
civilian guest. The Cwmber- 
land’s. navigating officer in- 
troduced me. “ This is John 
Siegler,” he said, ‘‘ who pilots 
the air mail between Ichang 
and Shanghai for the China 
Aviation Corporation.” 

‘* My own machine has fallen 
to pieces,’’ said this gentleman 
casually, “ but a ’plane is due 
from Ichang tomorrow at 10 
A.M., and I am taking her on to 
Shanghai at eleven. We come 
down at Nanking about three 
and are due in Shanghai at 
six. Instead of a raspberry 
you will get a good chit for 
arriving before time.’’ 

‘* Step short,’’ I said. ‘ I’m 
no Rockefeller. How many 
dollars does this need? I 
distributed all mine amongst 
the Hankow police last night 
and now I’m a pauper.” 

‘“‘ Full fare 300 dollars Mex.,”’ 
he answered. ‘ Half fare for 
a service man gets it down to 
150. You can get a refund 
of your Wuh Fo passage money. 
How much was that? ’”’ 

“¢ Sixty-five.” 

‘‘ Net cost to you, eighty- 
five dollars. How’s that suit 
you?” 

‘‘ Take a cheque ? ’’ I asked. 

‘‘ Sure thing,’’ was the reply. 

‘“ Right,” I said. “It will 
be worth eighty-five dollars to 
save my face with my C.O.” 

“Come into Cumberland for 
breakfast,” invited the pilot, 
‘‘ and when the seaplane arrives 
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we'll take you across in the 
motor-boat.”” And so it was 
fixed. 

After lunch Captain Baker 
and Dunn arrived; we had 
made a bandobast for the navy 
to show us more of Hankow 
under flood conditions, this 
time in the greater comfort 
and security of a motor-boat. 

“You're not in_ arrest, 
then ? ” I asked of Dunn. 

“Me?” he replied. ‘ Good 
Lord, no. The Chinese police 
were so helpful about it all, 
and so apologetic for all the 
trouble I had experienced in 
my house, that I almost asked 
if I could search their head- 
quarters. It is possible that I 
might have recovered the odd 
tin or two of food.” 

We were taken by way of a 
creek to the race-course. The 
paddock where formerly tables 
and chairs had been spread, and 
where we had been accustomed 
to gather in the cool of the 
evenings, was now twenty-five 
feet under water, and we sailed 
unhindered over a wide lake 
that used to be the golf-course. 
In the tops of some of the trees 
emerging from the water 
families were settled in crow’s 
nest erections, with their tins 
and bags and belongings dang- 
ling untidily from the branches. 

“What about the stables 
and the ponies? ’’ we asked, and 
learned that the animals had 
been moved to higher ground 
in the Japanese Concession, 
where they were housed in the 
godowns on the waterfront. 

We went to the railway 
embankment of which Dunn 
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had spoken. The line stands 
up from the general level of 
Hankow in places as high as 
twenty feet, and as people 
were washed out of their hovels 
in the alleyways this refuge 
had become increasingly con- 
gested, until now 300,000 
people, it was estimated, were 
packed on this narrow haven 
with scarcely room to sit. 
Every hour the available space 
grew more restricted as the 
water continued to rise, until 
now, in places, the very metals 
themselves were awash. 
Sanitary arrangements there 
were none, nor any drinking 
water readily accessible. With 
every movement the unfor- 
tunate refugees further polluted 
the water at their feet—the 
same water that many of them 
must drink to live. Starvation, 
dysentery and, it was said, 
cholera, were already taking 
their toll; and as they died— 
and many died—the bodies 
lay on the track until thrust 
into the water through the 
more desperate needs of the 
living. Movement was im- 
possible amongst the crowd, 
and the line could only be 
reached here and there from 
side streets. Relief organisa- 
tion was terribly handicapped 
by the pathetic immobility of 
the mass, for no man dare 
move for one moment from the 
claim he had staked out for 
himself clear of the water. 
And over all this horror the 
placid fatalism of the peasant 
Chinese. No rebellion nor out- 
ward resentment and little 
noise ; just the dull acceptance 
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as inevitable of yet another 
national calamity sent to deci- 
mate their ranks. We turned 
away, sick of the sight of so 
much misery which we could 
do nothing to alleviate. 

Oh our way back we called 
on H.M.S. Peterel, tied up to 
the Bund in the Japanese Con- 
cession. From Leyland, the 
gunboat’s No. 1, we learned 
that Brunner Mond’s godown 
had just collapsed and that 
of the shipping firm of 
Arnold was now flooded. This 
latter building we knew to be 
housing many of the ponies 
from the race-course, and we 
resolved to make that our 
next call. 

At Arnold’s warehouses we 
found ponies up to their bellies 
in water. “I’m not leaving 
these beasts there to die,” 
said Captain Baker to an offi- 
cial. ‘ May I take what I can 
of them to Shanghai in my 
ship ? ”’ 

His offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted. We hurried back to 
the Wuck To, hastily cleared a 
space between decks and rigged 
rope picquet lines. As dark- 
ness fell, with the rain again 
pouring out of a hopeless sky, 
the first of the ponies arrived 
with their mafoos, beasts and 
men now wading and now 
swimming to the place of em- 
barkation. The ponies were as 
wild as hornets and kicking 
with terror. One sturdy little 
rebel was lost over the side, but 
in all fifty-six were found stand- 
ing room before the skipper 
declared ‘ house full.’ A busy 
but satisfying evening. 
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We later played bridge 
sleepily in the captain’s cabin, 
and for a while watched the 
now happy mafoos tending 
the ponies in their cramped 
quarters; that night my cabin 
saw me early. 

Ten o’clock on a wet and 
dismal Monday morning found 
me in the Owmberland as ar- 
ranged, the Wuck To’s skipper 
with me to speed me on my 
way. In oilskins we sat to- 
gether on a hatch grating. 

“Sure my kit won’t be a 
bother to you ? ”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Maskee, laddie, maskee,’’ 
said the kindly old man, using 
a word he made serve on almost 
any occasion. 

“Tl try to see you when 
you come into the Whangpo 
on Wednesday, but if I don’t, 
‘good luck’ to you, skipper. 
These have been grand days 
for me. I don’t know where to 
start thanking you.” 

‘‘ Maskee, soldier,”’ he said, 
‘¢ maskee.”’ 

‘Here she comes,’”’ yelled 
somebody, and out of the west 
appeared a speck that was the 
hydroplane. Two minutes later 
she roared overhead and then 
flew in a wide circle feeling for 
a Safe landing, for a stiff wind 
was blowing against the stream, 
whipping the tops off the waves 
and driving the rain into our 
faces. 

Slowly the ’plane glided down 
to the water, skimmed lightly 
and settled. Almost immedi- 
ately a wave splashed over the 
fuselage and we saw that the 
pilot and one other were clam- 
bering out on to the wings. 
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The plane settled deeper and 
deeper into the water, and 
when the waiting tender 
reached the spot the lower metal 
wings had gone from our view. 
The machine which fifteen min- 
utes earlier had flown so spec- 
tacularly over our heads was 
now towed dismally towards 
the quay. 

I turned my head slowly and 
looked into the old man’s face. 
His features were under control, 
but not his twinkling eyes. 
“ Away, laddie,” he said. “I 
had a feeling that the Wuck To 
had not seen the back of you. 
We sail at noon. Kiss the boys 
good-bye again and come with 
nannie.”’ 

The Wuck To sailed not at 
noon, however, but at 4 P.M., 
after spending the afternoon 
lifting on board a seaplane and 
stowing it astride her top deck. 

As we passed through the 
‘Gateway of Anking’ that 
night the sky cleared and the 
stars emerged. Looking up I 
caught the twinkle of a light 
in the tiny hermitage on the 
* Little Orphean’ that stands 
like a sentinel in the mouth 
of the narrow gorge. The 
tinkling of a bell came down 
to me through the hum of 
ship noises. And in my heart 
was real regret to think that 
I should never pass that way 
again. 
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Breaking in on my reverie a 
voice beside me said, ‘* Make 
a fourth at bridge, soldier ? ” 
It was John Siegler, the airman. 

“Who have you got?” I 
asked. 

“A mixed bag,’’? he said. 
“One R.C. priest returning 
to Ireland after fifteen years 
in Hupeh; a lEuropeanised 
Chinaman who embarrasses 
me with questions about 
mandates over Pacific islands 
of which I have never heard; 
an American airman chaperon- 
ing the ruins of a Chinese 
flying machine; and a British 
infantry officer forty - eight 
hours overdue in Shanghai.”’ 

As we moved from deep 
shadow into the glare of light 
coming through the door of 
the saloon, the whinnying and 
kicking of half a hundred Mon- 
golian ponies came up to us 
from below. And from the 
dark corner beside the grill 
leading from the fortress-like 
upper deck on which we walked 
@ voice said quietly, ‘‘ Good 
night, sir.’”’ Only the fleeting 
glint of light as it was caught 
by a naked bayonet betrayed 
that the shadow held the vigi- 
lant figure of a Scottish soldier, 
quietly giving security to those 
who, under the British flag, 
pass along the pirate-infested 
waters of the Yangtse Kiang 
‘upon their lawful occasions.’ 
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THE PAYING GUESTS. 


BY M. DE B. DALY. 


THERE was no doubt that 
Sir Hamer Burgoyne’s income 
was little more than half what 
it had been, and that if they 
were to continue living as 
they had lived for the last 
quarter of a century something 
must be done about it. Sir 
Hamer said so very decidedly 
to his wife at breakfast. 

‘“‘ It’s extraordinary the way 
an income goes down and down 
without your doing anything 
to it,” lamented Lady Bur- 
goyne. ‘ Here we are, living 
just as usual, only being rather 
more economical because every- 
body is, and it goes on going 
down, like a barometer.” 

Lady Burgoyne flattered her- 
self she had brains, but also 
that they were literary and 
not financial brains ; Sir Hamer 
did not flatter himself that he 
owned much of either and had, 
in fact, rather a contempt for 
them, though, of course, he 
admired what his wife wrote. 
He privately thought literary 
brains suitable for women and 
a certain type of not very 
manly man, while financial 
brains were the necessary attri- 
butes of stockbrokers, lawyers 
and bankers. At present, with 
@ letter from his banker in his 
hand and an interview with 
his lawyer in his mind, he was 
afraid that the financial type 
of mind must be at a low ebb. 
It seemed quite unable to 


prevent this disastrous shrink- 
age of his income. 

“T really can’t see,’ he 
replied, helping himself to more 
sausages and bacon, “‘ how we 
can possibly afford to go abroad 
this winter.” 

Lady Burgoyne looked at 
him aghast. 

‘And do you propose we 
should spend the winter in 
London?” she asked, with a 
decided inflection of sarcasm in 
her voice. 

To her, and indeed to her 
husband, it seemed almost as 
inconceivable that they should 
pass the winter in their well- 
heated London flat as that 
they should support the summer 
in their large airy villa on the 
Italian Riviera. They were 
aware that quite a number of 
people survived through the 
year (one hoped with a change 
of air in the summer, poor 
dears) in both places, because 
everybody knows that in some 
walks of life such things have 
to be. Those of their friends 
who lived more or less per- 
manently in London went away 
to country houses, to Scotland, 
Treland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Egypt, Malta, Madeira, Gib- 
raltar or Canada for such long 
periods that they could not 
be classed with the people who 
spent the summer as well as 
the winter on the Riviera, or 
the winter as well as the 
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summer in London. They 
themselves spent seven months 
of the year at Arpasio, and it 
was with it that their principal 
interests in life were bound. 
During the remaining five the 
London flat was their head- 
quarters, but, of course, one 
cannot spend August in Lon- 
don, so they paid visits or 
went to a Derbyshire spa, 
while a good deal of September 
was taken up by staying with 
their married daughter in Corn- 
wall. 

“Well, dear, you know it 
would be much cheaper to 
stay here. It is not only that 
my income goes down, but 
when we are abroad the pound 
does the same thing. It’s 
really extraordinary, every time 
I cash a cheque I get less than 
the time before. I assure 
you I am quite nervous when- 
ever I go to the bank, waiting 
to see how much I shall get.” 

** How little, you mean. But, 
Hamer, we live much more 
cheaply in Arpasio. Only that 
small Fiat and no chauffeur, 
the vegetables in the garden, 
and then you don’t eat such 
enormous breakfasts there,’’ she 
added rather unkindly ; for she 
ordered the breakfasts and 
knew he would never have 
grumbled if they had been less 
enormous. 

“When one’s at home one 
does, you know,” he replied 
apologetically, pushing aside 
his porridge plate with a guilty 
air and taking rather less mar- 
malade than he had intended 
in order to counterbalance the 
second helping of sausages. 
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“T had a talk with Simmonds 
yesterday, and he’s not very 
encouraging. He seems to 
think the pound may go lower 
yet. It was he who suggested 
it would be a considerable 
economy to winter at home. 
He pointed out that while 
Villa Caterina is shut we pay 
no wages over there except 
the gardener and the boy, but 
when we leave here we pay 
Cooper and Mrs Stone and 
Fanny board wages. Ruinous. 
Absolutely ruinous.”’ 

Lady Burgoyne thought how 
much better they managed 
things in Italy where you 
only pay your servants—such 
good ones too!—low wages 
when you have them and not, 
as in England, high wages 
when you do not have them. 

“We might let this flat to 
rich Americans who would take 
the servants with it,” she 
suggested hopefully. 

“My dear, rich Americans 
who take flats aren’t easy to find 
nowadays, and I really don’t 
think anyone but ourselves 
would put up with Cooper. 
His memory’s getting damn- 
able, if you'll excuse the ex- 
pression ;” he was old-fashioned 
enough to think that before 
@ woman it required apology. 
“TI nearly sack him twice a 
day, but I don’t. How can 
I?” Sir Hamer was not the 
man to turn off an old servant 
whose main fault was his age. 

“But we must go to Villa 
Caterina,’’ wailed Lady Bur- 
goyne. “TI find it the right 
atmosphere for my work. The 
flowers, the sunshine, the sea, 
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the mountains! And good 
gracious, Hamer, who could be 
churchwarden if you weren’t 
there ? Imagine Colonel Frost ! 
Or Dr Wilkinson! And there’s 
the Golf Committee, and the 
Tennis Committee, and the 
Bridge Committee, and the 
Library, and the Animals, and 
—and everything !’’ she con- 
cluded comprehensively, for Sir 
Hamer served on all these 
bodies. He was extraordinarily 
little use on any of them, un- 
less to keep a@ worse man out 
can be considered useful, for 
he was at least innocuous. He 
was not a snob and was rather 
charmingly unaware that he 
owed his election to these 
offices solely to the fact that 
he was a baronet. He felt 
very dismal when his wife 
brought before his mind a 
picture of groups of elderly 
men (leavened or adulterated 
by a few politely tolerated 
women) meeting without him. 
Although little use, he enjoyed 
serving on committees and was 
so amiable a man that it would 
have been a surly soul who 
could grudge him his enjoy- 
ment. 

“ Oh, they’d get on all right 
without me,’’ he declared her- 
cically, but, as he had his 
doubts about it and was blessed 
with Micawber-like optimism, 
he added, ‘* However, we 
needn’t decide immediately. 
Something may turn up after 
all.”? 

Lady Burgoyne went on 
opening her letters—the opera- 
tion had been interrupted by 
the discussion following on the 
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banker’s tiresome communica- 
tion—and presently gave a 
little cry of surprise. Her 
husband put down the ‘ Times.’ 

“Well, now, this is really 
rather extraordinary ! I won- 
der! I wonder!” 

Sir Hamer wondered too, 
but patiently awaited enlight- 
enment. 

‘“‘ Yes, I wonder—perhaps we 
might—it’s done a good deal. 
Hamer, you remember Philippa 
Agnew—Mary Hope’sdaughter? 
Mary Hope married Captain 
Agnew of the Warwicks, you 
know. Here is a letter from 
Philippa asking us—imagine ! 
it may be quite providential ! 
—if we could take her as a 
paying guest for most of next 
winter at Villa Caterina !”’ 

Sir Hamer frowned. 

‘* Don’t like the idea. Pay- 
ing guests seems to me to be— 
a—a—how can I express it? 
a contradiction of terms.’’ 

Feeling that he had expressed 
it rather neatly, and perhaps 
that he required sustenance 
after the effort, he put out 
his hand for more toast; then 
he remembered his wife’s re- 
mark and that he had really 
finished breakfast, and drew it 
back again. 

“Of course, dear,’? Lady 
Burgoyne agreed, “but you 
said yourself that something’s 
got to be done, and this girl’s 
comfortably off and prepared 
to pay well. Nice too. You 
remember her ? ” 


“Do I? Don’t think so. 
How old ? ” 
“Not alarmingly young. 


About twenty-seven. I saw 
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her last six years ago. Quite 
good-looking and said to be 
clever.”’ 

“Good Lord!’ groaned Sir 
Hamer, with the Englishman’s 
natural abhorrence of the latter 
qualification. 

“Surely you would rather 
she were good-looking and 
clever than plain and stupid ? ”’ 

‘“*T suppose so, if I had to 
see her at every meal. But no, 
Katherine, no! It won’t do. 
You can’t have the responsi- 
bility of a good-looking girl, 
even if she is twenty-seven 
and clever. You know how 
these nice-looking girls run 
amuck when you give them 
their heads on the Riviera.”’ 

‘ T shouldn’t, dear. I should 
tell her we shut the villa at 
ten every evening, and no 
latch-keys. But she’s recover- 
ing from an operation and 
wants absolute rest and to 
learn Italian.” 

‘“‘ That would keep her quiet 
for a bit, but why on earth 
does she want to learn Italian ? ”’ 
Though he had owned property 
in Italy for twenty-five years 
he had never attempted to do 
80, and almost resented hearing 
of people who were not of his 
opinion that English (eked out 
with a little bad French) was 
good enough everywhere. 

““T told you she was clever. 
I suppose she must work it 
out somehow.” Lady Bur- 
goyne spoke as though clever- 
ness was an extraneous body, 
such as a needle, lodged by 
accident in the body, from 
which it could be ejected with 
time and care. “I know I 


liked her and I have always 
been very fond of her mother 
from the time we were at school 
together. Now, what do you 
think of the idea ? ” 

Sir Hamer thought very 
poorly of it. However, he 
knew that his wife would be 
miserable if they did not go 
to Villa Caterina and that he 
too, if they stayed in London 
during the long dark English 
winter, would often wish him- 
self there. Almost any means 
of managing it was better than 
an overdraft. With masculine 
ignorance he believed that ‘ one 
more made no difference,’ and 
that whatever the young 
woman paid would be sheer 
profit. It was these considera- 
tions which induced him to 
say— 

“Well, write and invite her 
here for a week as a real guest, 
and then if it seems to work 
we can consider it.” 

Lady Burgoyne followed this 
practical advice, and after 
breakfast wrote the invitation. 
Then she sat for some time, 
pen in hand, thinking. She 
remembered having heard more 
than once that one paying 
guest hardly covered expenses, 
but that a second almost 
reached Sir Hamer’s ideal of 
‘sheer profit.’ She did not 
quite see how this could be 
unless the first ate as if for a 
wager and the second lived on 
air, but supposed it must be 
true, and after much thought 
wrote another letter. It was 
to her sister, Mrs Greenway, 
whose husband was a diplo- 
mat and knew a number of 
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‘nice’ people; in spite of 
literary aspirations Lady Bur- 
goyne worked this word hard. 
She told her husband she had 
written to Philippa, but did 
not mention the other letter. 
She often said, and quite sin- 
eerely believed, that she had 
never had a secret from her 
husband ; after all, a few lines 
to one’s sister with a little bit 
of management in it could 
hardly be called a secret. In 
the same way it was Sir Hamer’s 
proud boast that he had never 
had a thought for any woman 
but his wife, whom he had 
married in his early twenties. 


His deviations from the straight 
path of conjugal single-minded- 
ness had indeed been so slight 
that they had not left the 
faintest trace on his conscience. 

Sir Hamer that evening 
alluded gloomily to the un- 
welcome prospect of an in- 
vasion of their Italian home 
by this girl of Mary Agnew’s, 
but his wife cheered him by 
saying— 

‘Tf we find her a nuisance 
we can just send her to a 
hotel.” 

The idea also soothed her 
own very slight feeling of guilt 
caused by the second letter. 


II. 


The two paying guests, Mrs 
Franklyn Matheson and Miss 
Philippa Agnew, travelled out 
to Arpasio together. Lady 
Burgoyne was under the im- 
pression that the arrangement 
was entirely her own idea, but 
she was mistaken. Mrs Mathe- 
son, who had recently sacrificed 
a lady’s maid to a reduced but 
still ample income, had heard 
that her hostess was expecting 
another guest, who had been 
mentioned as a girl. She her- 
self was a large woman of under 
forty, whose constant efforts to 
reduce her largeness were handi- 
capped by constitutional lazi- 
ness, and she reflected that 
there are many ways in which 
a@ biddable young girl can be 
useful on a long train journey. 
Lifting up and down suit-cases, 
fetching a cup of coffee, pre- 
paring a hot water botile, 


taking messages to the train 
attendant, and so forth, are 
little services which the young 
should be delighted to do for 
their elders. As she preferred 
indirect to direct methods she 
wrote to Lady Burgoyne in 
Arpasio saying she would come 
out as soon as she could. hear 
of someone pleasant with 
whom to travel; she did not 
care for sharing a two-berth 
compartment with a stranger 
of whom she knew nothing 
and was nervous about travel- 
ling in a single one. Mrs 
Matheson would have had per- 
fect health and nerves if she 
had taken less care of them. 
Lady Burgoyne, remembering 
that one guest is expensive and 
two lucrative, immediately 
wrote to tell her when Miss 
Agnew was coming, and would 
not it be nice if they could 
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share a wagon-lit ? Mrs Mathe- 
son thanked her for the sug- 
gestion and Miss Agnew’s ad- 
dress, and promised to see if it 
could be arranged. 

When they met at Victoria, 
Mrs Matheson saw at once that 
Miss Agnew hardly filled the 
réle assigned to her. She was 
not a young girl, and did not 
look particularly biddable ; she 
was, Mrs Matheson decided, 
not very far short of thirty, 
very neatly dressed in a good 
tailor-made, with small regular 
features and shining hair, none 
of which would have prevented 
her lifting down suit-cases; but 
Mrs Matheson also pettishly 
noted that she looked decidedly 
delicate. She felt aggrieved 
that she had not known this, 
as she would not have put 
herself out to obtain a useless 
travelling companion. How- 
ever, although Philippa Agnew 
climbed into her berth at 
Calais and remained there for 
most of the journey, Mrs Mathe- 
son, who had murmured some- 
thing about her leg and 
hastened to secure the lower 
berth, did not find her al- 
together useless. She accepted 
biscuits from her, begged eau 
de Cologne, borrowed a maga- 
zine, and finally, saying she 
was sorry she had no more 
change, left her to tip the 
attendant. 

Lady Burgoyne afterwards 
said she had distrusted Mrs 
Matheson from the moment 
she saw her, but in this she 
deceived herself. Over tea with 
her host and hostess and later 
at dinner, Mrs Matheson made 


herself very agreeable and im- 
pressed the wife almost ag 
favourably as the husband. 
Philippa Agnew was tired and 
spoke little, but Mrs Matheson 
admired the fine Signa-ware 
fireplace and the beaten copper 
jugs on it; she told amusing 
incidents of the journey and 
declared the glimpses of the 
garden, seen as they had passed 
through it in the gloaming, 
were quite delicious. She 
praised Lady Burgoyne’s em- 
broidery, and after dinner 
begged a cigarette from Sir 
Hamer so gracefully that she 
left him with the impression 
she was conferring a fav- 
our on him and not that 
she had purposely left her 
cigarette case upstairs. Her 
wine-coloured dress was cut 
in graceful lines, and though 
maidless, her glossy black hair 
was dressed to perfection. Sir 
Hamer would have been horri- 
fied had he known that under 
the pretty golden thatch of 
the otherwise insignificant-look- 
ing girl seated on a low chair 
at his wife’s side the word 
‘vamp’ was applied to her 
fellow guest. Without going 
quite so far, Lady Burgoyne 
soon had reason to change the 
favourable opinion she had at 
first formed of Mrs Franklyn 
Matheson. 

‘¢‘ Do you mind if I go to bed 
very early tonight, Aunt Kath- 
erine? ’’? Philippa asked. She 
had called her mother’s friend 
by this name in childhood 
and it had been resurrected on 
her London visit. 


‘““Of course, dear. I’m sure 
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you'll both like breakfast in 
your rooms tomorrow. Per- 
haps every day. Many people 
do out here. Sir Hamer and I 
breakfast downstairs fairly 
early—we are such busy people, 
you know—but we shall be 
delighted if you care to join 
us. Tomorrow I will send your 
breakfasts in to you at half- 
past eight—or would you like 
it at nine?—and after that 
you can tell me whether you 
would like it up or down- 
stairs.”’ 

“Please let me have my 
breakfast in my room every 
day at half-past seven,’’ Mrs 
Matheson announced, rather 
than requested, quite firmly. 
“T am doing a cure. My 
doctor, tiresome man, insists 
on an early walk, and I must 
have my breakfast first. I 
find I cannot face the fatigue 
of dressing without it. I finish 
this course in about a fortnight, 
and then I will tell your maid 
what time to bring it.” 

Sir Hamer was thunder- 
struck, stared at the beautifully 
dressed lady reclining in the 
corner of the chesterfield and 
softened, then cleared his throat 
and pretended he had not 
heard. Philippa Agnew felt 
inclined to laugh, looked at 
Lady Burgoyne and wanted to 
support her, but was delighted 
to find it was not necessary. 

“Tt must be tiresome to do 
acure,”’ the hostess said quietly. 
“TI will tell Angela for the 
present to take your breakfast 
to you as soon after half-past 
seven as can be managed, and 
I will tell her when you 
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wish to have it at a later hour. 
I hope, too, you will ask me for 
anything you may need in your 
room.”’ 

Mrs Matheson was not in 
the least perturbed and said 
at once— 

“Yes, of course. May I 
have a larger waste - paper 
basket ? I receive such a vast 
number of letters when I am 
away from my family and 
friends. I always destroy them 
as soon as they are answered. 
Such a mistake to keep letters, 
isn’t it? So indiscreet! Oh, 
and I should like another 
cushion for the sofa, please. 
I lie down for several hours 
every day.” 

The prospect of this seclu- 
sion was perhaps a con- 
solation to Lady Burgoyne, 
who said she would supply 
another cushion at once. 
Philippa slipped in a remark 
that breakfast at half-past eight 
would suit her beautifully, and 
her room had absolutely every- 
thing she could possibly want. 

Sir Hamer solicitously ex- 
pressed a hope that Mrs Mathe- 
son, in spite of her cure, would 
be able to see something of 
the neighbourhood, which, he 
assured her, was very beautiful. 

‘Oh, certainly,’’ she replied, 
smiling at him, “I hope you 
will take me everywhere in 
that nice little Fiat of yours. 
I adore seeing new country, 
and though, of course, I know 
the French Riviera I have 
never been to this part of 
Italy.’’ 

Since the depreciation of 
English money the Burgoynes 
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had considerably reduced their 
use of the car, and it had never 
occurred to them that they 
would be expected to take their 
paying guests for unlimited 
expeditions. Sir Hamer rather 
less enthusiastically said that 
the roads were pretty awful, 
but, of course, he would be 
delighted to take her for a run 
now and then. 

Soon after this both visitors 
rose, said good night and went 
upstairs. Husband and wife 
were alone. 

“What a woman!” 
claimed Lady Burgoyne. 

“Which?” her husband 
asked perversely. 

‘“‘ Why, the Matheson woman, 
of course. Philippa’s all right.” 

“Don’t be unkind, Kather- 
ine. I expect she’s a little 
tired. She’s very good-looking, 
and no doubt has been a bit 
spoiled.’’ 

Lady Burgoyne did not con- 
sider that this explained Mrs 
Matheson’s ill-breeding, but had 
the wisdom not to dispute the 
point. The best of men, she 
knew, are not critical of hand- 
some women, and she merely 
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agreed that Mrs Matheson was 
both good-looking and well- 
dressed. Sir Hamer said that 
if you had to take strangers 
into your home, which no one 
regretted more than he, it 
was desirable that they should 
be ornamental, and Mrs Mathe- 
son certainly took the palm in 
that way. Philippa was, of 
course, a nice girl, but nothing 
to look at, in fact insignificant- 
looking. To this Lady Bur- 
goyne, who had taken a great 
liking to Philippa on what 
they both called her ‘ trial 
trip ’ in London, admitted that 
Mrs Matheson overshadowed 
her, but that the poor child 
was dead-beat and not looking 
her best, and it was absurd 
of him to call her insignificant- 
looking. She had lovely hair 
and unusually beautiful eyes, 
in good health she would 
be... Lady Burgoyne’s ma- 
ternal feelings were aroused, 
as she decided to herself that 
Philippa must be fattened up, 
and if the car was to be used 
for joy-riding, Mrs Matheson 
should not be the only one to 
benefit. 


Ii. 


During the months they were 
at Arpasio Lady Burgoyne be- 
came to some extent an author. 
At any rate, she spoke as though 
her work was a matter of con- 
siderable importance and a 
rather tyrannical factor in her 
life. 

Her short articles on dom- 
estic and fanciful subjects were 


published without payment in 
small periodicals, or, very 0¢- 
casionally, in better known 
papers which liked a title on 
the magazine page and were 
ready to pay for it. Though 
not quite so unconscious as 
her husband of the power of 
@ title, she had no idea that it 
enhanced the value of her 
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work, and when she devoted 
an editor’s cheque—as she in- 
variably did—to a charity, it 
gave her a delightful glow to 
feel that it was her own brains 
which had made it possible. 
Her estimate of the value of 
her work was, therefore, even 
more to be condoned than Sir 
Hamer’s similar delusion. 

She occasionally wrote verse 
—though this had the dis- 
advantage of never producing 
a cheque—and the day after 
the arrival of her paying guests 
was considering a problem of 
alliteration. Would ‘pale 
pansy petals’ sound well? 
Could pansy petals be de- 
scribed as pale? Most of 
them were dark. ‘ Pale prim- 
rose petals’ was better, but 
suggested an English wood and 
not an Italian garden. 

There was a timid knock at 
the door, and in reply to her 
annoyed permission the house- 
maid, who had explicit in- 
structions not to disturb miladi 
in the morning, appeared apolo- 
getically. 

“ Seust, Signora,’’ she said, 
 seust tanto, but the lady said 
I must come to you because I 
could not understand. I under- 
stood very well, but she said 
I did not. She wants this,” 
and she held out a bit of paper. 
Lady Burgoyne did not speak 
Italian (though unlike her hus- 
band she was ashamed of the 
fact), and always tried to en- 
gage servants who could speak 
English, which Angela did very 
fairly well. 

When Lady Burgoyne had 
adjusted the glasses which had 
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been put aside for contempla- 
tion of the matter of pale 
petals, she read— 

‘A glass of Paxo please at 
11 o’clock.—H. H. M.’ 

“Take the lady a glass of 
milk, Angela, and tell her you 
are very sorry we have no 
Paxo.”’ 

“T have told her, miladi, 
but she says I do not under- 
stand her, and will you come,” 
said Angela, almost in tears 
at the slight on her boasted 
attainment. 

Her mistress sighed and went 
out to the terrace where Mrs 
Matheson sat awaiting a glass 
of Paxo. 

“So sorry to disturb you, 
Lady Burgoyne,’ she said per- 
functorily. ‘*I quite forgot 
last night to ask you if you 
would tell them to bring me 
a glass of Paxo at eleven 
o’clock. I can’t make her 
understand that if she hasn’t 
any, some Italian equivalent 
would do as well. Perhaps you 
would telephone for some.” 

‘‘T’m afraid you can’t get it 
here. It is a patent, and there 
is, I believe, no Italian food the 
least like it.” 

Lady Burgoyne did not want 
to make difficulties and refuse 
requests on the first day of a 
guest’s visit, but unless she 
did, where would it end? She 
had never heard of a guest 
who sent for her hostess 
and peremptorily demanded a 
patent food. 

‘ That is most extraordinary. 
Everybody is taking Paxo.”’ 

“T am going to the shops 
presently,” said Lady Bur- 
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goyne, deciding that though 
this was a nuisance it would 
be better than meekly tele- 
phoning at Mrs Matheson’s 
request, ‘‘ and I will see what 
they have. For today perhaps 
you can manage with a glass 
of milk. Will you have it hot 
or cold ? ” 

Lady Burgoyne might be 
considered to have been vic- 
torious in this skirmish, but 
it was only the first, and Mrs 
Matheson soon found that 
an appeal to Sir Hamer was 
invariably successful. Sir 
Hamer’s complete ignorance 
that he was intervening in a 
feminine battle was her 
strongest card. She knew that 
Lady Burgoyne was too proud 
to appeal against any request 
to which her husband had 
already acceded, and made the 
most of the advantage this 
gave her. She did not, how- 
ever, always go first to Sir 
Hamer, and rather enjoyed 
more oblique methods. 

“T hear there is to be a 
festa at San Lorenzo on Sunday. 
We must ask Sir Hamer to 
drive us out there in the after- 
noon, mustn’t we ? ” 

Lady Burgoyne replied that 
she was expecting friends to 
tea, and Mrs Matheson, who 
knew it quite well, said what 
a pity that was, but of course 
they would excuse Sir Hamer 
if he went for a nice spin in 
the country after his heavy 
duties as churchwarden. 

Philippa Agnew, looking on, 
was at first amused, then sorry 
because Lady Burgoyne seemed 
to be always gallantly fighting 
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a losing battle, and finally 
alarmed at the position. Poor 
foolish Sir Hamer seemed to 
have been thoroughly caught 
in the toils of an ordinary, 
selfish and probably quite un- 
scrupulous woman. 

Mrs Matheson, of course, 
took no interest whatever in 
Miss Agnew or her opinion, 
but she did not think her 
either insignificant or insig- 
nificant-looking. After their 
only dispute she decided to 
avoid others. 

She had found Philippa 
stretched in an easy-chair in 
the loggia, and sitting down 
began to lament the dulness of 
Arpasio. 

“T really think Lady Bur- 
goyne might ask a few people 
to dinner,’’ she said. 

“She had two tables of 
bridge last night, and is having 
three next week,’’ Philippa re- 
minded her coldly. 

“Yes, deadly, wasn’t it? 
Such people! Colonels and 
Colonials! Rather describes 
Arpasio society, doesn’t it? 
Colonels and Colonials!’’ She 
repeated the words so that 
she might remember them when 
being amusing about her visit 
to the Italian Riviera. 

“‘T liked them.” 

‘‘T daresay.’? Mrs Matheson 
wanted to add a contemptuous 
phrase, but the hint of in- 
solence in her remark was a8 
far as she dared go. After a 
pause she went on— 

“TIT myself like smarter or 
more intellectual people. These 
were merely dull.” 

Philippa wondered whether 
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the intellectual people, at any 
rate, would return the com- 
pliment, but made no comment, 
and Mrs Matheson concluded 
by saying— 

“ But, of course, Lady Bur- 
goyne herself is so deadly dull ! 
And all this pose of writing— 
isn’t it ridiculous ? ”’ 

Philippa turned on her like a 
flash. 

“Mrs Matheson, what are 
you saying? Lady Burgoyne 
is our hostess. She’s a dear! 
I’ve known her for years, and I 
can’t allow you to criticise her 
tome. I am her guest.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure I beg your 
pardon! I thought you, like 
myself, were a paying guest !”’ 

“ What difference does that 
make ? ” 

“A good deal, surely. I 
pay very well, too. But, of 
course, if you are not paying, 
you do not care to hear any- 
thing against the lady who is 
offering you such very extended 
hospitality ! ”’ 

Philippa rose. ‘‘ What the 
financial arrangements of my 
stay here may be, is a matter 
entirely between Lady Bur- 
goyne and myself. I want you 
to understand that I consider 
her my very kind hostess, and 
do not wish to hear her 
criticised.” 

She re-entered the drawing- 
room from the loggia, and Mrs 
Matheson, who was not thin- 
skinned, shrugged her shoulders. 
It annoyed her, however, that 
now she could not be quite 
sure whether Miss Agnew was a 
paying guest or only a guest. 
Hitherto she had thought her 
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well off, but if she were merely 
a sort of dependant of the 
Burgoynes it really was rather 
intolerable to be snubbed by 
her. Perhaps she would find 
some way of getting rid of her. 
It would be easy to drop a few 
disparaging remarks to Sir 
Hamer. He fortunately did 
not care for the younger 
woman’s pale refinement, which 
Mrs Matheson knew would be 
attractive to more cultured 
taste, and which she herself 
envied because it was so differ- 
ent from her own statuesque 
figure and almost gypsy colour- 
ing. However, Sir Hamer’s 
preference was obvious and 
might also be useful. It would 
indeed have been deadly in 
this dull hole if the only 
available man had not ap- 
preciated her. 

The delicate matter of weekly 
settlement was differently 
dealt with by the two guests. 
Philippa’s cheque, enclosed in 
an envelope marked ‘ Aunt 
Katherine,’ was left on her 
hostess’s little writing-table in 
the drawing-room. The first 
time she found it there Lady 
Burgoyne went out on to 
the loggia where the girl was 
sitting. 

“Thank you, dear, I’ll let 
you have a receipt.” 

“If you do, Aunt Katherine, 
I shan’t speak to you all day ! 
That is my receipt for all you 
have done for me.” 

Lady Burgoyne _ smiled, 
stroked her hair and returned 
to her writing-table. 

Later on, after lunch, Mrs 
Matheson said— 
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“Well, I have to give you a 
cheque today, Lady Burgoyne. 
Let me see, how much? Do 
you give me a bill? Is wine 
extra? I forget.’ 

Lady Burgoyne stiffened. 
‘‘ My house is not a hotel or a 
boarding-house, Mrs Matheson. 
Of course, the terms we ar- 
ranged covered any hospitality 
I am able to offer you.’’ 

“ That’s very satisfactory. 
Much simpler, of course. I 
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prefer to pay a good price 
and have everything I want, 
Then, if you will give me 
a pen, I will write a cheque 
at once.”’ She took her cheque- 
book from her little brocade 
bag. 

Lady Burgoyne, tingling all 
over with annoyance, gave her 
@ pen, and when she took the 
cheque felt that, however sheer 
the profit, it had been fully 
earned. 


IV. 


In spite of occasional friction 
between the hostess and one of 
her guests, the household at 
Villa Caterina soon fell into a 
regular routine. 

Every day Lady Burgoyne, 
after her fairly early breakfast 
with her husband, spent some 
time over household arrange- 
ments and the rest of the 
morning at work in the tiny 
sunny room which, without 
much originality, she called her 
sanctum. Sir Hamer, when at 
Arpasio, had so many interests 
and calls upon his time that, 
as he was fond of saying, he 
really was not his own master. 
Mrs Matheson, resigning her- 
self to doing without Paxo and 
refusing to accept anything in 
its place, spent her mornings 
in little walks of measured 
lengths and regulated pace. At 
lunch she enthusiastically de- 
seribed the scenery of them, 
though it was hard to say for 
whose benefit, as the Burgoynes 
had known the place for twenty- 
five years and she certainly did 


not talk to please Philippa 
Agnew. Philippa, under Lady 
Burgoyne’s kindly care, was 
recovering health and looks so 
fast that Mrs Matheson dis- 
liked her more than ever. She 
had agreed to have her break- 
fast taken up to her in bed, 
but did not stay there long 
after it. She was learning 
Italian with a zeal and thor- 
oughness which Sir Hamer 
thought ridiculous and which 
made Lady Burgoyne say that 
if it had not been for her work 
she would have done the same. 

December was well ad- 
vanced and the perfunctory 
festivities of Christmas loom- 
ing near when Philippa made 
a discovery. 

The morning was too fine to 
stay indoors struggling with 
verbs and conglomerated pro- 
nouns, and she went down to 
the sea and curled herself up 
in a little sheltered cranny 
from which she could catch a 
glimpse of snow mountains and 
at the same time watch the 
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dancing brightness of the ruffled 
water. A brig with every 


stitch of canvas set was tacking 
to and fro; she wondered if it 
were a wine boat bound for 
Sicily and how long, at that 
rate, it would take to get 
there—hardly before next vint- 
age, she thought drowsily. She 
was roused from this vain 
speculation by hearing steps on 
the shingle below. Looking 
down, she saw Mrs Matheson 
and Sir Hamer Burgoyne. The 
lady, in a white cloth costume 
and white fur, a small white hat 
perched so as to hide as little 
as possible of her burnished 
hair, with blue parasol and bag 
and very high-heeled blue shoes, 
looked absurdly like the Riviera 
page of a fashion paper. They 
came to where the sea ran up 
a little channel, and Sir Hamer, 
stepping across, turned to give 
his hand to his companion. 
When she was by his side, 
instead of dropping her hand 
he held it and placed her arm 
within his own, bending his 
head towards her. Philippa 
was thankful she could not 
hear what was said. The two, 
she with her hand still on his 
arm, he with his head bent 
towards her, regained the foot- 
path that led up the low cliff 
and began slowly to ascend 
it. Figures of people coming 
down appeared above them, 
and Mrs Matheson immediately 
removed her hand, and they 
finished the ascent walking 
well apart. 

Philippa was horrified. She 
had not the slightest doubt 
that this promenade a deux was 
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a daily affair; it explained 
several inconsistencies ; it ac- 
counted for Mrs Matheson’s 
laborious descriptions of her 
daily walks taken when Sir 
Hamer was supposed to be 
elsewhere; it gave meaning 
to looks she now remembered 
having caught passing between 
them; it suggested an in- 
finity of intrigue. Sir Hamer, 
when supposed to be at golf, 
or choir practice, or a committee 
meeting, was philandering with 
Mrs Matheson. But, thought 
Philippa, he was not a philan- 
derer, he was not a man who 
practised little intimacies with 
every pretty woman, above all 
he was not a man who would 
lightly tell small lies about his 
movements. If, through the 
wiles of this raven-haired siren, 
he had lent himself to all this 
petty deception he must be 
seriously infatuated. Philippa 
remembered his boast not so 
long since in London, that he 
had married his wife thirty-five 
years ago and never looked at 
another woman. Lady Bur- 
goyne had absolute faith in 
him; at the present moment, 
toiling over “ Italian Dishes for 
English Homes,” she was con- 
vinced that he was at a carol 
practice. How long could the 
affair go on without becoming 
a@ subject of gossip? Oh, the 
fool, the silly fool of a man! 
Did he think, like some young 
ass of twenty, that he and 
she were alone in the world, 
that none would see, or if 
they did, what matter? But 
the young ass of twenty, 
thought Philippa, would not 
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have to hoodwink a wife in 
order to enjoy his philandering. 

The knowledge that gossips 
were tearing their names to 
pieces would add humiliation 
to Lady Burgoyne’s deeper 
grief. 

She left time for the pair 
to be well ahead and then, 
feeling the pure air now tainted, 
thoughtfully returned to the 
villa. As she entered the gate 
she saw Mrs Matheson coming 
from another direction; she 
did not wait for her, but 
hurried on. After the lunch 
gong had sounded Lady Bur- 
goyne greeted her guests as 
they entered the drawing-room, 
telling them gaily that they 
were to have a dish mentioned 
in her article, and if they 
did not do justice to it she 
would feel obliged to omit it. 
Philippa, hearing her jesting 
words, felt as though she were 
watching her dance on ice 
whose cracks she alone saw. 

“We won’t wait for my 
husband. He must have been 
kept after carol practice. Let 
us go in.” 

As they crossed the hall, 
Sir Hamer entered hurriedly, 
and, throwing his cap on a 
settee, joined them. 

‘* Good morning, Mrs Mathe- 
son. Good morning, Philippa. 
Sorry I’m late, Katherine, but 
I simply had to go in to speak 
to Carey.” 

“Then you didn’t see him 
after the practice,’’ observed 
the unconscious Lady Bur- 
goyne. ‘“Isn’t it glorious 
weather, Mrs Matheson? A 
real Riviera day !”’ 


“* Delightful ! ’’ she answered, 
“You’ve no idea how lovely 
it was down by the sea! Such 
a blue! The snow mountains 
in the distance! And a square- 
rigged ship. . . .” 

As usual, she described her 
walk in detail, finishing by 
saying that she had gone round 
by the little flower-shop to 
order carnations to be sent 
to England for Christmas. 

‘ Though it’s hard to believe 
that Christmas is upon us, isn’t 
it? It was like a summer 
sea!” 

“T went down to the sea 
too,” said Philippa, and gazing 
straight at her wondered if 
there was @ nervous quiver of 
her face. It was not possible 
at the same time to observe 
Sir Hamer, but he put down his 
fork with a little clatter and 
asked his wife if she had sent 
to the hills for holly. Philippa 
wished she was malicious (and 
vulgar) enough to suggest 
mistletoe. She was, in fact, 
young enough to think it would 
have been great fun to see 
how they would take it. She 
was not, however, malicious 
or vulgar, and in any case Lady 
Burgoyne’s presence would have 
prevented it ; but she was glad 
to feel that her covert warning 
was the first step towards 
protecting Aunt Katherine. 

That was the burden of her 
thoughts—how to keep wun- 
happiness from Lady Burgoyne. 
Should she go straight to Mrs 
Matheson, tell her what she 
had seen and suspected (though 
indeed Sir Hamer’s greeting at 
lunch had made suspicion cer- 
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tainty), and threaten to open 
their hostess’s eyes? She did 
not like to use a threat unless 
prepared to fulfil it, and felt 
that Lady Burgoyne might 
well resent being told of her 
husband’s folly by a girl 
younger than their daughter. 
She could, of course, make 
herself an unwelcome third as 
often as possible and could 
probably prevent the daily 
promenades. The problem was 
one which offended her fastidi- 


V. 


Lady Burgoyne was not quite 
so unconscious of her husband’s 
folly as Philippa supposed. She 
did not, indeed, suspect that he 
was sacrificing all his responsi- 
bilities to daily companionship 
with Mrs Matheson, and pre- 
varicating to herself and others 
in order to do so, but she saw 
that he greatly admired her 
and thought him unwise to 
show it so plainly. After all, 
he was a churchwarden and 
socially the most important 
man in the place, as well as 
(she believed) on all local com- 
mittees. If he paid noticeable 
attention to his good-looking 
guest it might cause stupid 
gossip. She thought she would 
speak to him when a good 
moment came. That moment, 
however, was difficult to catch ; 
for her husband did not seem 
very well, was silent when they 
were alone, or if he spoke, it 
‘was of something so entirely 
different that it was hard to 
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ous taste, and which only 
affection for Lady Burgoyne 
induced her to touch. Unless 
something were done she knew 
that nothing could prevent 
Aunt Katherine’s eyes from 
being opened, perhaps at a 
time and in a way likely to 
increase the shock. 

She decided to lose no op- 
portunity of letting Mrs Mathe- 
son and, if possible, Sir Hamer 
see that they were under ob- 
servation. 


bring in the subject without 
making too much of it. The 
last thing she wanted to 
do was to let him think it 
important. 

She disliked Mrs Matheson 
extremely, but was anxious 
to make the best of her, 
partly because she herself 
had been more responsible 
for the second than for the 
first paying guest. She had 
written to Adela without men- 
tioning the fact to her husband; 
her sister had replied that 
though she knew no one herself 
a friend’s friend had spoken 
of a Mrs Matheson who might 
be suitable. She was the well- 
to-do wife of a Glasgow pro- 
fessor and generally wintered 
abroad for her health. The 
matter was half decided before 
she broached it to Sir Hamer, 
and an interview with the lady 
had not been possible as she 
was in Scotland. He had not 
made the slightest difficulty, 

B 
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had said that, after all, they 
might as well have a brace as 
only one bird, and admitted the 
great pecuniary advantage. 
And now, thought poor Lady 
Burgoyne, here she was landed 
for several months with a 
showy underbred woman who 
flirted with her husband. It 
had been all very well to say 
in London, “If we don’t like 
her she can just go to a hotel.”’ 
In practice and in Arpasio it 
was not so easy. As a hostess, 
and because there was not, of 
course, the slightest harm in 
Hamer’s admiration, it was 
difficult to say, “I don’t like 
you, and my husband likes 
you too much, so please go 
to a hotel.’’ Also, though she 
hated to be influenced by it, 
the weekly cheque was useful. 
The English pound was worth 
less than two-thirds of its 
value when she had engaged 
her servants; yet (although 
like most English on the Riviera 
she was paying far too much) it 
was hard to reduce their wages ; 
it was harder still to preach 
new economies to an old cook ; 
and it was simply horrible to be 
obliged constantly to consider 
the cost of fuel, light, petrol and 
hospitality. With her two pay- 
ing guests Lady Burgoyne was 
able to carry on her household 
as usual and as was expected 
of her. Her attempts at re- 
trenchment the season before 
had struck dismay into the 
hearts of her Italian servants, 
who, whatever newspapers 
might say about the pound, 
refused to believe that an 
English ‘sir and lady’ could 


practise anything so far be- 
neath them as economy. 

The conclusion of Lady Bur- 
goyne’s reflections was that, 
apart from suggesting to Hamer 
to be a little less marked in his 
admiration, the only thing to 
be done was to make the best 
of Mrs Matheson and let her 
cheques outweigh her disad- 
vantages. She found this a 
hard doctrine; for she had 
been brought up to think 
money a minor matter, one 
that was never discussed and 
hardly considered, except in 
the places set aside for it— 
banks, shops, ticket-offices and 
so forth. 

The plans of women as well 
as of men and mice often go 
awry, and it was only the day 
following that on which Lady 
Burgoyne had come to this 
conclusion and Philippa to her 
valiant resolve to protect her, 
that a trivial incident un- 
expectedly brought matters to 
a head. 

The three women had just 
had tea together; Sir Hamer 
had been out, but they had 
heard him return, cross the 
hall and enter his study. Mrs 
Matheson, sunk in a deep arm- 
chair on one side of the wood 
fire, was reading the local 
Visitors’ List; Philippa, on a 
low seat opposite, was hidden 
by an English illustrated, and 
Lady Burgoyne sat at her 
Florentine writing-table. 

“Captain and Mrs James 
Rawlinson!” exclaimed Mrs 
Matheson in an excited voice. 
“ Jimmie Rawlinson! How de 
lightful! Now that really will 
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cheer us all up! I must ask 
them to tea! Perhaps to- 


morrow. That?ll be all right, 
Lady Burgoyne, I suppose ? ”’ 

“T’m afraid not, Mrs 
Matheson.”’ 

Lady Burgoyne did not turn 
round, and the words fell slowly 
and coldly. Philippa felt frozen 
by them, but Mrs Matheson 
answered with the greatest 
cheerfulness— 

“Well, the day after—no, I 
hope Sir Hamer will take me 
out to the links for the Flag 
Competition then — perhaps 
Saturday. How will that do? ”’ 

Lady Burgoyne rose and came 
into the middle of the room. 

“Tf you will give me your 
friends’ name and tell me 
where they are staying I will 
leave a card tomorrow, and 
then I will write to Mrs—to 


the lady and invite them to tea, 


on Saturday.” 

“That’s very kind of you, 
Lady Burgoyne, but there’s 
really no need to stand on 
ceremony with the Jimmies, 
they’re not a bit formal— 
cheery souls! Besides, I owe 
them hospitality and should 
like to return it. Of course I 
shall pay for it.’ 

“ You will certainly not pay 
for tea given them in my 
drawing-room, Mrs Matheson. 
Please understand, once for 
all, that I am hostess in it. 
There are several tea-rooms 
where you can entertain them.’’ 

Mrs Matheson, for the first 
time in their encounters, seemed 
taken aback. 

“Really, Lady Burgoyne, 
that is a very extraordinary 
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way to speak. Since I am 
prepared to pay, I cannot see 
why you should take offence.” 

‘* Perhaps not, but there are 
some things that cannot be 
done by paying. If you do 
not understand this it would 
be better for you to go where 
everything can be arranged 
with the manager.”’ 

Lady Burgoyne had burned 
her boats. She had told Mrs 
Matheson she could go to a 
hotel. She was triumphant, 
angry, delighted, disappointed 
and, above all, astonished that 
it had come about so suddenly 
and, it seemed, almost without 
her volition. 

Philippa in her corner kept 
the paper in front of her face 
because it seemed the most 
discreet thing to do, but be- 
hind it she was saying to her- 
self, ‘‘ Bravo, Aunt Katherine ! 
Bravo! How dignified she is! 
The dear thing ! ”’ 

Mrs Matheson also rose. She 
too was torn by conflicting 
emotions. She was genuinely 
surprised, because there was 
nothing in her ethics to make 
her understand that money 
was not an adequate com- 
pensation for everything; she 
was annoyed because she was 
exceedingly comfortable at Villa 
Caterina ; and she was furious 
because she thought that as 
long as she was there her 
flirtation with Sir Hamer could 
be carried on with ease. Hotels 
are such hotbeds of gossip, 
and Hamer—he was Hamer to 
her—would probably be chary 
of coming to see her or 
of telephoning arrangements. 
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With these thoughts she stood 
opposite Lady Burgoyne who 
waited for her answer. 

“ Of course, Lady Burgoyne, 
if you prefer me to move to a 
hotel I will do so. There is 
certainly more liberty. Let 
us ask Sir Hamer which he 
recommends.” 

It was the usual card, but 
had not its usual success. 

“There is no necessity to 
trouble him. Nor, of course, 
any need for you to go until 
you have had time to make 
your arrangements. I can 
recommend the Westminster or 
the Napoli. You could have a 
private bathroom at either.” 
This was a little feminine thrust 
which Lady Burgoyne could 
not resist. Mrs Matheson, soon 
after her arrival, had expressed 
her surprise that, in view of 
the high terms she was paying, 
her hostess had not been able 
to provide her with a bathroom 
to herself. 

Mrs Matheson was de- 
termined not to go without 
making an effort to stay, and 
said in a conciliatory way— 

“Let us talk it over to- 
morrow, Lady Burgoyne. We 
are both rather cross, aren’t 
we? We will decide nothing 
until we have slept on it. 
Such a good plan, isn’t it? 
But, of course, I will invite 
the Rawlinsons to a tea-room. 
Which do you recommend ? ”’ 

Appearances were saved. 
Philippa could emerge from 
her paper and enter into the 
discussion about tea-rooms, and 
presently Mrs Matheson went 
off to write her note. 
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Lady Burgoyne had never 
before criticised one of her 
guests to another, but the 
scene at which Philippa had 
been present had broken down 
her reserves, and when the 
door shut she said— 

“ Detestable woman ! I shall 
be thankful when she goes!” 

“You were splendid, Aunt 


Katherine. Stick to it. She 
intends to stay.” 
“Does she? That is very 


foolish of her. I cannot put 
up with her any longer. I¢ is 
inconvenient, but I cannot.” 

“No, don’t. Oh dear, I 
forgot the money part. Of 
course, if I am the only one 
you must let me pay more, 
Aunt Katherine. One guest 
alone is such an expense.” 

“‘T never heard such non- 
sense! You know how [I like 
having you...” 

The door opened and Sir 
Hamer came in. But it was a 
Sir Hamer Philippa had never 
seen, and indeed it was a 
husband Lady Burgoyne had 
never seen. He was white with 
anger, the anger of an amiable, 
stupid and weak man. 

“T want to speak to you, 
Katherine,”’ he said in a hoarse 
voice, and Philippa fied. 
“ What does this mean?” he 
went on. ‘ You insult our 
guest, you tell her to go—you 
turn her out of the house! 
Explain ! ” 

Lady Burgoyne bit her lip 
to restrain unwise words. When 
she knew she had command of 
herself she said— 

‘‘T have neither insulted nor 
turned her out, Hamer. Mrs 
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Matheson will be more com- 
fortable in a hotel.’’ 

He looked at her, dominated 
for a moment by her quiet 
yoice and calm manner, and 
by the habit of thirty-five 
years, for she had always been 
the ruling power in their 
partnership. But he was, of 
course, obstinate, and he was 
infatuated. 

“She shall not go!” he 
said. 

“T am afraid she must,” 
his wife answered, far more 
convinced than before of the 
necessity. 

“T shall not let her go—a 
delicate woman—with a hor- 
rible husband.” 

Lady Burgoyne 
laughed. 

“My poor boy,” she said, 
“does her husband misunder- 
stand her ? ” 

“ Yes, he does ! ”’ shouted Sir 
Hamer, quite unable to see the 
sarcasm. ‘He is narrow- 
minded, absurd, jealous—you, 
Katherine, have never had to 
put up with all that, and cannot 
understand the sufferings of a 
sensitive woman who——”’ 

“Oh, stop! stop! Don’t 
repeat all that nonsense to me. 
Listen, Hamer. Mrs Matheson 
made one sensible remark. She 
said, ‘Let us decide nothing 
until tomorrow. It is better 
to sleep on it.’ Well, I agree 
to that. I shall not change 
my mind, but it is better to do 
things pleasantly, and I dare- 
say we shall all be quieter 
tomorrow.”’ 

“T shall not change either, I 
warn you of that!’ blustered 


almost 
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Sir Hamer. “It is  out- 
rageous .. .”’ 

‘“‘T have to go round to see 
Mary Frost about church 
decorations before dinner,’’ she 
remarked. 

‘‘ Church decorations! Din- 
ner!” he stormed, and then 
had a sudden fear of appearing 
ridiculous and said no more. 

Lady Burgoyne, calling to 
Philippa to know whether she 
would come round to the Frosts 
with her, went upstairs. 

“Thanks, no, Aunt Kath- 
erine. J’ll finish these cards. 
But I say, Aunt Kath, ask 
Mrs Frost if she doesn’t think 
you’re right to get rid of Mrs 
Matheson.” 

It had suddenly occurred to 
her that Mrs Frost, a kind, wise 
woman, could be trusted to give 
her friend just the necessary 
amount of information. 

Lady Burgoyne said she 
would, and Philippa danced 
round her room with joy 
at having accomplished this 
strategic step so easily. 

Sir Hamer felt sure that 
Hyacinth—Hyacinth was Mrs 
Matheson’s delightful name— 
would not appear at dinner, but 
he was mistaken. He was 
astonished at the calm and 
smiling politeness of Katherine 
to Hyacinth and Hyacinth to 
Katherine, and of both to 
Philippa and himself. He alone 
was morose and silent, and 
quite incapable of joining in the 
light talk. 

The next day was bright and 
clear, the sort of December 
day that can be called ‘ perfect 
Riviera weather’ for conversa- 
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tional purposes. But Sir Hamer 
and Lady Burgoyne at break- 
fast did not talk of weather. 
They hardly spoke. Lady Bur- 
goyne made no more attempt 
at conversation than her hus- 
band. The conventions had 
been observed the evening be- 
fore, but matters of vital im- 
portance to both depended on 
what next passed between 
them. 

Sir Hamer did not ask for 
a second cup of coffee, but 
when she gave it him he 
muttered, ‘‘ Thank you,’’ swal- 
lowed it almost at a gulp, and, 
pushing back his plate with its 
remains of crumbled rolls, rose 
and went to the window. He 
stood at it, his hands in his 
pockets, his shoulders hunched, 
his head forward. He was 
staring out, but he did not see 
how the tail of a mistral had 
whipped white horses into the 
ultramarine Mediterranean and 
turned the dull green of the 
olives to silver; he did not 
see the faint golden mist of his 
early mimosas, or the spiky 
stiffness of the palms, or the 
broad back of Giacomo as he 
bent over the primulas. He 
only saw Hyacinth in her 
white dress standing by the 
little tangerine tree, exclaiming 
with delight that here was one 
already ripe, and might she 
pick it? It would be so lovely 
to say she had really picked 
an orange off a tree! It did 
not occur to the simple Sir 
Hamer to wonder why, if this 
gave her such keen pleasure, 
she had not picked many 
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oranges off many trees during 
the winters she had spent ip 
Sicily. On the contrary, he 
only thought it was charming 
to see a beautiful woman g0 
easily pleased. There was 
something so natural, so un- 
affected ... 

Lady Burgoyne interrupted 
his thoughts. 

“Well, Hamer, 
settle this matter, 
we?” 

He turned abruptly and came 
back into the room. Without 
taking his hands from his 
pockets he dropped heavily 
into his chair, staring sulkily 
at his plate, and said— 

“There’s nothing to settle. 
I haven’t changed my mind, 
and that’s all about it.’ 

She knew that if he. broke 
his invariable rule of courtesy 
to women, and especially to his 
wife, it was because he was 
suffering. She looked pitifully 
at him as she answered gently— 

“T am sorry you like Mrs 
Matheson so much, because I 
don’t care for her. It is much 
better for her to go to a hotel.” 

‘*T cannot allow it.” 

“Don’t say that, Hamer. 
It makes a deadlock. I cannot 
keep her; you will not let 
her go.” 

She did not say that a few 
words from Mary Frost had 
confirmed her decision. Ar- 
pasio society, both English and 
Italian, was far from ignorant 
of the flirtation in its midst, 
and Mrs Frost, softening all 
details, had told her so. Phil- 
ippa’s knowledge of it was as 
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pelated as the knowledge of 
those nearest so often is. 

Sir Hamer still stared sullenly 
at his plate, and answered with- 
out looking at his wife— 

“You are a cruel woman, 
Katherine.” 

“Oh, my darling!” she 
cried, ‘‘ don’t please say things 
we shall both be sorry for all 
our lives! You are my hus- 
band; I am your wife. What 
is this woman to you? She 
is married—she has a family— 
you know she is only amusing 
herself.” 

“ T know nothing of the sort. 
You make me say it, Katherine. 
We—we—she andI.. .” 

Lady Burgoyne put out her 
hand to him. 

‘‘ No, Hamer, you don’t, you 
don’t! And she doesn’t! 
Listen, I have a proposal to 
make. There is one condition, 
and only one, on which I would 
agree to ask Mrs Matheson to 
stay on.” 

He raised his bowed head, a 
gleam of hope in his eyes. 

“T don’t suppose she will 
stay now—is it likely, after 
having been treated as you 
have treated her? But what 
do you mean ? ”’ 

“ T will gladly ask Mrs Mathe- 
son to stay if her husband will 
also spend the Christmas vaca- 
tion with us.’’ 

There was dead silence in 
the room. Outside Giacomo 
could be heard shouting for 
the boy. A_ car _ hooted. 
Jaggers, Sir Hamer’s spaniel, 
lurched up and laid his nose on 
his master’s knee, gazing at him 
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with soulful eyes. Presently 
Sir Hamer began to pull the 
soft ears: tension was relieved. 

“Why do you suggest that, 
Katherine? They don’t get 
on.” 

“It would stop some foolish 
gossip there’s been. As they 
live together at home there 
seems no reason why he should 
not come out for Christmas. 
If you agree I will ask her to 
telegraph to him at once.” 

Sir Hamer sat looking utterly 
miserable but no longer angry. 
Leaving her chair, his wife took 
another by his side. 

‘¢ Don’t you think it’s a good 
plan, dear ? ”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘“‘No—no. I couldn’t bear 
it.” 

‘““My poor Hamer, couldn’t 
you? Well, let her go... .” 

At a stiff but perfectly polite 
interview later in the morning 
Lady Burgoyne informed Mrs 
Matheson that after their dis- 
agreement of the evening before 
she thought it would be better 
for them both if they separated, 
and the Westminster was really 
very comfortable. She hoped 
Mrs Matheson would agree to 
part on friendly terms and 
would dine with them on Christ- 
mas Day. 

Mrs Matheson was astounded, 
for she had fully counted on 
victory. She had poured out 
her grievances to Sir Hamer in 
a few phrases of patient resigna- 
tion to the unreasonable whims 
of her hostess, and he had 
declared that it was all a mis- 
understanding and he would 
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not hear of her leaving. When, 
however, she now began to 
murmur something about ask- 
ing Sir Hamer, Lady Burgoyne 
cut her short. 

“My husband is running 
over to Monte Carlo in the car 
for a few days. In fact, I 
think he’s started. He asked 
me to say he was sorry not to 
see you to say good-bye, but 
as we shall all meet on Christ- 
mas Day he hoped you’d for- 
give him. He’s taking young 
Barker. Would you like me 
to ring up the Westminster ? ”’ 

Mrs Matheson threw in her 
hand. Sir Hamer was not big 
enough game to pursue to Monte 
Carlo, even if the damned 
woman had not sent a boy in 
tow to look after him. She 
allowed Lady Burgoyne to 
make all arrangements with the 
hotel, saying, however, that as 
she understood there was to be 
a big Christmas Gala there she 
thought she had better invite 
her friends, the Rawlinsons, to 
dine that evening. 

The air of Arpasio did not 
suit Mrs Matheson, and after 
the New Year she went up to 
Switzerland with the Rawlin- 
sons, not altogether to Mrs 
Rawlinson’s satisfaction. 
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She was not mentioned for 
many months between Sir 
Hamer and his wife, but one 
day, when they were back in 
London, her name was in the 
paper in connection with the 
divorce proceedings of Captain 
and Mrs James Rawlinson. 

Sir Hamer, looking like a 
penitent schoolboy, sheepish, 
ashamed, but confident that 
he will not be scolded, showed 
the unpleasant paragraph to 
his wife. 

“T made a terrible ass of 


myself, Katherine. I have 
never thanked you. Forgive 
me.” 


Tears came into her eyes. 

Do you think I could bear 
to lose you without a fight, 
dearest ? But you must thank 
Philippa too.” 

‘““Why should I?” He had 
become quite fond of Philippa, 
and even admitted that, on her 
day, she was good-looking, but 
he wanted to give all his 
gratitude to his wife. 

‘* Because it was she that 
suggested the invitation to Pro- 
fessor Matheson.”’ 

Sir Hamer’s eyes and mouth 
opened with astonishment. 

‘Well, I’m jiggered! The 
little devil! ’’ he exclaimed. 
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ON THE ROAD TO ANDALUSIA. 


EPISODES AND IMPRESSIONS. 


BY MATT MARSHALL. 
Author of ‘The Travels of Tramp-Royal,’ 


I. 


WHERE the road rose to 
fall, by @ big tree, the far-off 
Guadarramas in the north and 
the Montes de Toledo in the 
south were both visible. 

Taking a last farewell look 
at the snow-capped sierras, 
then facing about toward the 
green mountains, I shook the 
dust of Madrid province from 
off my feet and fared forward 
on Toledan soil. 

At sunset, following an un- 
eventful afternoon’s journeying 
in enervating heat across arid 
plainlands, I arrived at Illescas : 
the village, you may remember, 
where Scipio, servant to Gil 
Blas, supped off a fricassée of 
tame cat in the belief that it 
was wild hare. 

Here were cafés and ventas 
and fondas and posadas and 
paradores galore, but all turned 
me away. None wanted truck 
with a foreigner on foot: a 
blond foreigner with pack on 
back, therefore a German, 
therefore unable to pay. For 
the Spanish peasant takes all 
foreign footfarers for down-and- 
out Germans, just as he takes 
all train-travelling tourists for 
wealthy Frenchmen. 

* But I’m not a German!” 
I protested to the umpteenth 
ventero. *“‘ Il aman Englishman. 
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And I can pay. I am putrid 
with pesetas ! ”’ 

To have told him I was a 
Scotsman would have left him 
as unenlightened as ever, be- 
cause to most Spaniards of the 
lower orders Scotland is merely 
a name, if even that. 

‘“‘ Wait, then,’’ the ventero 
said, and going through to the 
patio where a Guardia Civil 
was paying court to a daughter 
of the house, he presently 
returned with the cock-hatted 
policeman in tow. 

“This gentleman,’ I was 
told, ‘has been to Cadiz and 
Gibraltar. He has heard Eng- 
lish spoken, and knows how it 
sounds. So please say some- 
thing in that language.”’ 

A tall order, to ask a Scots- 
man to talk like an Englishman ! 
However, one could try. 

“ Sir,’ I said, addressing 
the Guardia, “this English 
that I’m now speaking is the 
English spoken in North Britain, 
in an obscure part called Scot- 
land, which is a country without 
either language or government 
of its own.—A shameful con- 
fession to have to make about 
the land of one’s birth, sir, 
don’t you think ? ” 

The ventero looked at the 
Guardia, who looked puzzled. 

B2 
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“Ts that English ? ” the one 
asked the other. 

“The words are certainly 
English. I recognise some of 
them. But the accent——” 

“Me deah chep,’’ I inter- 
rupted, giving tongue to the 
cultured speech of a university- 
educated English gentleman, 
“you positivelay boah meh. 
I em an Inglishmen, I assuah 
you. Quait. ’Ow can you 
daowt meh, a strangah? It’s 
bed fawm, me good men, ex- 
tremelay bed fawm. Remem- 
bah: accent, w’ich is pewlay 
a mattah faw——’”’ 

““ Basta, sefor!’’ broke in 
the Guardia, his face beaming. 
“Enough! You need not say 
another word more. The Eng- 
lish accent is one which requires 
to be heard only once to be 
remembered ever after. I am 
well satisfied you are an Eng- 


II. 


Cheek by jowl with a rambla, 
or dried-up river-bed used as 
a donkey pad, the road at 
last drew up to Toledo. 
Through an outlying suburb 
it then led, past the Bull 
Ring and the shady Paseo de 
Madrid, and so round under 
the crumbling city walls to 
the picturesque Visagra Gate. 

So this was Wamba’s town. 

On its seven hills above the 
tawny Tagus the yellow, sun- 
baked, silent city—Toledo, the 
once - imperial, the whilom 
Crown of Spain and Light of 
the Whole World, lies festering ; 
a ruin far gone in decay, smell- 
ing of sepulture and cerement 
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lishman, sefor. <A _ thousand 
pardons for doubting you! The 
ventero, I know, will be hon- 
oured to have you as his 
guest.” 

The ventero was. His wife 
and nine of a family were, too. 
And although for a full hour 
thereafter, until supper-time, 
all of them held aloof and 
ignored me in the considerate 
manner customary with Span- 
ish hosts, after supper, when 
we retired to the patio, they 
could not make enough of me. 
And when I had lent the 
ventero a hand at grappling 
for lost buckets in the well, 
and assisted the sefora in 
separating her youngest child 
from a chamber-pot in which 
the little one’s bottom had got 
stuck, I felt I had known the 
family all the days of my 
life. 


and long-dead death. It is 
Time’s own cinerary urn, 
crammed to overflowing with 
the accumulated ashes of long- 
past peoples and _ cultures: 
Gothic walls and towers, Roman 
remains, Moorish gateways and 
mosques, Jewish synagogues 
and Christian churches, medizx- 
val palaces and prisons and 
nunneries and hospitals and 
asylums and chapels and shrines 
and colleges and libraries and 
armouries, housing treasuries 
of art and craftsmanship ; price- 
less paintings, rare books, ex- 
quisite gems of ornament and 
decoration, superb examples of 
carving and chiselling, holy 
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relics, magnificent architecture 
—all these, environed and 
crowded out by tall, gloomy, 
prison-like houses with tiny 
grated windows and ponderous 
studded doors, and lost amid 
a labyrinthine maze of tor- 
tuous cobbled alleys and wynds 
and lanes and passages scarce 
wide enough for panniered don- 
keys to scrape past, and girt 
withal by a double line of hoary 
walls and the precipitous screes 


‘of a profound mountain gorge 


—these make up this truly 
venerable City of Genera- 
tions. 

The pavements of the Plaza 
de Zocodover were crowded 
with idlers sitting gossiping 
and drinking and smoking at 
café tables under coloured awn- 
ings. Ordering coffee, I sat 
down amongst them. Most 
of the faces I beheld were 
typical Spanish faces: long, 
rugged, melancholy, the colour 
of old parchment, carried with 
pride, the eyes glinting and 
piercing like rapiers. The 
speech spoken was Toledano, 
which is Castilian in its purest 
form: unhurried, dignified, 
sonorous, every syllable clearly 
enunciated ; not the gabbled 
dog-Latin that masquerades as 
Spanish over too great a por- 
tion of the Peninsula. 

This square of Zocodover is 
the heart of Toledo, being the 
principal rendezvous of the 
inhabitants. In the past, bull- 
fights used often to be staged 
here, likewise autos da fé; for 
it was the quemadero, or burn- 
ing-place, of the Inquisition, 
when that unholy tribunal dis- 
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graced Toledo with its pres- 
ence. Readers of Le Sage will 
recall an occasion on which, 
in the procession of victims 
destined for burnt-offering in 
this place, Gil Blas was horrified 
to recognise his former part- 
ners in pulchritude, those in- 
corrigible scallywags, Father 
Hilary and Brother Ambrose, 
alias Don Raphael and Ambrose 
de Lamela. 

Cervantes has described the 
Zocodover, with the Don Des- 
peradoes who were wont to 
frequent it, more than once. 
Toledo he knew well. Nay, it 
was in the Alcana at Toledo, 
he tells us with his tongue in 
his cheek, that he one day 
saw a young lad offer to sell 
to a shopkeeper a parcel of 
old papers written in Arabic, 
and how, on laying hands on 
the manuscript and securing 
the services of an interpreter, 
he discovered it to be the work 
of an Arabian sage, one Cid 
Hamet Benengeli, entitled ‘ The 
History of Don Quixote de La 
Mancha.’ 

Down alongside the city walls 
and round underneath the Alca- 
zar heights I went to the bridge 
of Alcantara, which I crossed 
and so gained the lonely road 
that twists and twines like a 
snake through desert valleys 
and over rock-littered hills to- 
wards the Montes de Toledo in 
the near south. 

Traversing these dusty wastes 
was a heartbreak. The lone 
lands, haunt of the lizard and 
the serpent, lay parched and 
baked beneath the roasting 
sun, humming and twittering 
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in the heat. There was no 
shade nor water, but only 
blinding blaze and suffocating 
aridity. My lips, as dry as 
meal, felt and tasted like 
leather. My tongue was as 
rough as a rasp. Though I 
sweated much, yet the sweat 
evaporated the moment it came 
in contact with the air, so 
that my body burned as though 
fired by fever. And not only 
my body, but my clothes also. 
So hot to the touch were they 
that any minute I feared they 
would burst into flame. While 
my feet—my feet felt as if 
they were footing not a road 
but a travelling belt of red-hot 
sandpaper. 

The heat, too, had a peculiar 
quality: it tinted everything 
a pale-blue colour. Nor by 
this do I mean that there was 
a heat haze and that the haze 
was a bluish haze. There 
was no heat haze; never had 
the air been so limpid, so pel- 
lucid, so sparklingly diamond- 
clear. No, what I mean is 
that the translucent azure of 
the skies seemed to have gravi- 
tated earthward, flooding the 
land with its calm cerulean 
tide, so that I felt as if I 
were walking over the bed of 
a blue sea of invisible brine. 

It was as though I were 
wearing blue glasses. Every- 
thing I looked at appeared 
blue, or a shade of blue: 
the trees, the grass, the rocks, 
the lizards, everything ; while 
my hands, which the sun had 
tanned to a bright mustard- 
yellow—these, what of the per- 
vading blueness, now appeared 
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to be green! 
strangest thing. 

Slowly the kilometre-stones 
Indian-filed past, the country 
grew opener, signs of cultiva- 
tion showed, a church tower 
hove in sight, and I overtook 
and put behind the village it 
stood in the midst of: Bur- 
guillos. Thereafter it was the 
kilometre-stones again, then the 
tedious approach to, and pas- 
sage of, a shallow valley be- 
tween two low hills whose 
gentle slopes were planted with 
olive trees. Then another 
church tower came into view, 
and at one o’clock in the 
afternoon I entered the hamlet 
it watched over: Ajofrin. 

This was a typical Spanish 
aldeorrio: ‘small unpleasant 
village’ as dictionaries define 
the word. It consisted of a long, 
hot, constricted main street, and 
a long, hot, unconstricted main 
smell. And both street and 
smell were deserted except for 
a patriarch in a black skull-cap 
sunning himself on a chair 
beside a house door, who told 
me that the posada was the 
place to go to if I wanted 
something to eat. 

Thanking the ancient I went 
along to the hostelry in ques- 
tion, which I entered by the 
usual fortress-like gateway, 
passing in to the usual covered 
yardway, where I made my 
presence known by the usual 
double handclap. 

A sonsy lass appeared from 
a side-room. 

“You have come at a bad 
hour,” she replied, on my 
stating my needs. “At 4a 
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very bad hour, sewor. But if 
you will wait we will see——” 

At that she disappeared, leav- 
ing me standing amongst the 
hanging harness and the strut- 
ting cocks and hens and the 
wooden racks of water jars, 
thinking to myself that if Don 
Quixote ever sought to revisit 
the glimpses of the moon, he 
should find the posadas of 
Spain exactly as they were in 
the days when he mistook 
them for castles under en- 
chantment. The timber-work 
of this one might have been 
salvaged from Noah’s Ark. 

Suddenly, while I was about 
to sample the contents of one 
of the water jars, the door of 
the side-room into which the 
sonsy lass had disappeared 
burst open, and the struggling 
body of an infuriated man was 
flung out into the yardway. 
His ejectors, about half a dozen 
brawny peasant wenches, fol- 
lowed, yanked him to his feet, 
and, plumping him down on a 
bench, threatened him with 
all sorts if he came any more 
capers. Then the brawniest of 
the bunch turned on me. 

“You have come at a bad 
hour,” she complained; “ at 
a very bad hour. But if you 
will wait we will see——” 

So saying she retired with 
the others into the side-room, 
which I saw was the kitchen, 
leaving me alone with the 
man on the bench, who, though 
he was quietened down, kept 
mouthing and muttering to 
himself and easing his feelings 
now and again by shouting 
things in at his ejectors. 
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Following one of these out- 
bursts another man appeared 
on the scene. Sitting down 
beside the disturber of the 
peace he sought to reason 
with him. But the other 
refused to be reasoned with. 
Nay, he all of a sudden turned 
on his would-be comforter and 
with clenched fists beat a tattoo 
on his face. He was entirely 
beside himself. 

Then, the battered one de- 
parting in a huff, the sonsy lass 
came out bearing a little table 
which she placed in front of 
me, where I sat on _ the 
edge of a wheelbarrow, my 
stockinged feet cooling on the 
cobbles. And after a bit she 
served me with a meal con- 
sisting of four fried eggs, half 
a loaf, a generous helping of 
lettuce salad, and a bottle of 
white wine. 

This, however, was more than 
the man on the bench could 
stomach. Throwing me a 
glance of furious hate, he sprang 
to his feet and dived like a 
devil into the kitchen. The 
door banged behind him—and 
bedlam broke loose. . . . Then 
the door reopened to disgorge 
into the yardway a sweating, 
struggling mass of humanity 
composed of the _ kitchen 
wenches and the man, whom 
they were ejecting for the 
second time. 

For the second time, too, the 
lassies plumped their victim 
down on the bench; but this 
time they did not retire. Like 
a pack of she-wolves they 
stood round him, giving him 
the worst side of their tongues. 
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Yet above the tumult the 
man made himself heard; and 
this, in effect, was the gist of 
his grouse— 

“ Bust me if Pll wait! Blast 
me if I’ll wait! Strike me 
stone-dead if I'll wait! Ill 
see you all in Gehenna first— 
by God, I will! You cursed 
bitches can’t make a tin man 
out of me no more—by heaven, 
you can’t. Blister your skins 
and hides, but I gotta get 
grub or I’ll bust. That’s what. 
Grub or bust—that’s me. Wait, 
wait, wait—that’s all I ever 
hear. And I can’t stand it. 
I won’t stand it. I’m fed up 
to the blasted eyes with this 
infernal wait, wait, waiting. 
By Beelzebub, I am! It’s all 
I ever hear—wait, wait, wait— 
all the time, every day. What 
the horn-toed devil do you 
take me for? A worm? By 
heaven, yes! A worm. But 
the worm’s turned—see? The 
worm’s turned and it’s gonna 
get its grub when it blooming 
well asks for it, or blue blazes’ll 
be to pay—all hell’ll be to pop. 
So gimme my dinner. Gimme 
my dinner. Gimme my dinner. 
No, I won’t shut up. Gimme 
my blasted dinner. I’ve worked 
for it and I want it—I want it 
—I want it. Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h, 
God, I’m going goofy. Saints, 
succour me! This cursed wait- 
ing’s driving me daft. And to 
think that you bitches should 
have the cheek, the infernal 
nerve, the hell-fire gall, to 
serve this queer fella here 
before me, as soon’s he came 
in. That puts the peter on it. 
To keep me waiting while you 


dish up dinner to this stranger, 
this tramp, this utter bum, 
this — this ’’—he_ gesticulated 
wildly at me where I sat inno- 
cently cooling my tootsies on 
the cobbles and toying with 
the four fried eggs, the half 
loaf, the generous helping of 
lettuce salad, and the bottle of 
white wine—‘ this—this—this 
German bastard ! ”’ 

My heart warmed to him. 

That fling at me, however, 
was his undoing. The lassies 
pounced on him in a fury and 
bore him bodily to an outhouse, 
where they must have locked 
him in, for until I took my 
departure my ears were fair 
deafened by the din of fists 
and feet hammering and kick- 
ing at a shut door. 

He had all my sympathy. 
I could appreciate how he 
felt. I, too, had often felt 
like that. Many had been the 
times in posada, venta, and 
hotel, when the long, long 
hours of waiting for meals 
had brought me to the verge 
of gibbering lunacy ; when the 
lackadaisical dilly-dallying of 
the persons responsible had 
made me see red and provoked 
in me the desire to run amuck 
and butcher like a_ berserk. 
Yet, at the same time, for a 
Spaniard to be brought to such 
@ pass was phenomenal. Be- 
cause waiting for meals is 
what the Dons do best and 
mostly. Patience is their strong 
point, as the mafana habit is 
their weakness. Procrastina- 
tion in Spain is a national in- 
dustry. This rebel in the 
posada, then, must have been 
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a freakish throwback, an ata- 
yistic monstrosity, a rare bird 
with a cuckoo roosting some- 
where in his family tree and 
a bar sinister blazoning his 
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escutcheon. Anyway, it was 
refreshing to know that there 
was at least one Spaniard who 
would be busted if he would 
wait ! 


ITI. 


In Malagon I stopped at a 
peluqueria for a shave, and 
while he groomed my jaws the 
barber gave me word of a 
German vagabundo who had 
passed through the village the 
day before, on his way round 
the world. And he asked me, 
the barber did, if I was that 
German bloke’s brother, and I 
said yes, that I was his brother, 
that we were both walking 
round the world for a wager, 
but that a sore foot had made 
me lag behind. . 

“Well, sefor,’’ replied the 
barber, 
delighted to learn that 
you are the German vaga- 
bundo’s brother — also much 
relieved.”’ 

“ How’s that ? ”’ 

“ Oh, it’s quite simple. Yes- 
terday, sevior, your brother told 
me to keep a sharp look-out 
for you today, as you would 
surely pass; also that you 
would pay.’’ 

“Pay? Pay what?” 


“T am _ exceedingly 


‘¢ Pay for the shave and hair- 
cut, of course.” 

‘* What shave and haircut ? ”’ 

‘‘ Your brother’s shave and 
haircut, senor.” 

“ You—you mean he got a 
shave and haircut, and—and 
didn’t pay ? ”’ 

“Yes. He explained that it 
was you who carried the purse 
and defrayed all expenses.” 

‘The devil he did ! ”’ 

However, I paid up: the 
joke being decidedly on me. 
The few extra centimos it cost 
me were, I considered, not ill- 
spent. I would travel far 
before coming across another 
human being possessed of so 
touching a belief in human 
nature as this barber of Mala- 
gon. Just the same, I made 
my exit from the village by a 
back way, cursing all vaga- 
bonds who told lies. I did not 
know but what there might be 
other establishments at which 
that ‘brother’ of mine had 
run up more and bigger bills ! 


IV. 


Eastward from Ciudad Real 
I pursued the main Damiel 
road as far as the village of 
Carrion de Calatrava, where I 
left it for a branch road lead- 
ing south-eastward through a 
countryside of vast fields and 


olive groves and vineyards to 
the little town of Almagro. 
This benighted place lies at 
a distance of about thirteen 
miles from Ciudad Real ; hence, 
as I had breakfasted on the 
usual inadequate roll and cup 
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of coffee before starting out, 
when I reached there I was 
weak with want, absolutely 
dropping apart with starva- 
tion. Unbounded was my joy, 
therefore, on entering Almagro’s 
picturesque plaza with its 
cobbles and painted wooden 
house-fronts and pillared piaz- 
zas, to see outside a restaurant 
a board bearing the belly- 
warming slogan: Comidas para 
Viajeros. 

Dinners for travellers! Soup 
and fish and omelette and lamb 
chops and fried potatoes and 
radishes with butter and cauli- 
flower and salad and vanilla 
cream, and apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, straw- 


berries, oranges, bananas, nuts . 


and coffee — what I would 
do to them! In anticipation 
I gormandised @ la Barmecide, 
my mouth watering as copiously 
as though I had the water- 
brash. 

But alas!—blast it !—the 
restaurant was closed. Ham- 
mer on the door as I would, 
too, nobody responded, until 
an upstairs bedroom window 
flew suddenly open, and the 
proprietor, whose siesta I was 
interrupting, stuck his head 
out and angrily commanded 
me to desist. 

** But I want in!’ I shouted 
uptohim. “ I want adinner!”’ 

‘* You’re too late,’”’ he called 
back. 

“ Too late! 
twenty 
look.’’ 
clock. 

“Yes, yes! You’re twenty 
minutes too late. We don’t 


Why, it’s only 
minutes past one— 
I pointed to the plaza 
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serve dinners after one. Go 


away!” 

“You don’t serve—— Great 
God, what kind of place is this! 
Hi, don’t go in! I'll pay you 
double for a dinner. See, I’ve 
got money!” I held up a 
fistful. 

The proprietor showed in- 
terest. 

“You mean you'll pay me 
the price of two dinners for 
one ? ” 

“ Absolutely ! ”’ 
him. 

“ Ah, but what sort of dinner 
would you be wanting? A 
big one ? ”’ 

“ A big one, yes. Full course! 
I’m starving.” 

‘Oh, very well, then. Come 
back at eight-thirty.”’ 

By the time I had recovered 
my powers of speech the pro- 
prietor was gone back to bed, 
and the remarks I addressed 
to the shut window all but 
melted it. Then, my vocabu- 
lary of invective exhausted, I 
turned to see what other places 
of entertainment the plaza 
might hold, only to discover 
that King Siesta had locked 
and put his seal on every single 
shop in the square, and that 
I was the sole human being 
abroad in the entire town. 
Yes, the streets and alleyways 
of Almagro were as silent and 
bereft of life as those of 
Pompeii. 

For a long moment of blood- 
curdling bitterness I stood im- 
bibing these facts, my legs 
trembling under me in sheer 
hunger-weakness, the weight 
of the unlimited but useless 


I assured 
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supply of money in my pack 
almost more than my soul 
could bear. Then, accepting 
the inevitable and calling down 
a@ curse on the heads of all 
rude Castilian boors who against 
the houseless stranger shut the 
door, I passed on out of 
Almagro for ever, hate in my 
heart and desolation in my 
belly. 

Along the now dreary road 
I plodded dejectedly for ten 
mortal kilometres more, to 
where the stinking little dilapi- 
dated old midden of a town 
calling itself Moral de Calatrava 
lay putrefying under a range of 
what looked less like hills 
than muck piles. And here I 
wasted three-quarters of an 
hour traversing the cobbles 
in vain search of a proper eating 
place; passing and repassing 
the open doors of cottage fac- 
tories in which cheeky young 
girls and bold women sat at 
low frames making lace and 
fun of me. 

Eventually, in a lousy, bead- 
curtained dive, I managed to 
procure a tin of sardines and 
a few small rolls, for which 
the proprietor had to send out ; 
though what little measure of 
enjoyment this mockery of a 
meal afforded me was most ex- 
asperatingly depleted by idle- 
onians pestering me for English 
cigarettes which I had not got, 
and would not have parted 
with even if I had—a hungry 
man being not only an angry 
man but a mean man. Thus, 
it was in the devil of a temper 
that I at length shook the 
dust of Moral de Calatrava 
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from off my feet and started 
out for Valdepefias, nineteen 
kilometres distant. 

Into a long, wide valley- 
plain between low hills the road 
unrolled its monotonous length, 
occasionally rising to hearten 
me with glimpses of the town 
it was making for, dead ahead. 
But the sun set, night fell, and 
still Valdepefias, now a glowing 
cluster of lights in the velvet 
dark, held off mockingly like 
an ignis fatuus, appearing to 
recede as swiftly as I advanced. 

Like a mechanical man I 
strode onward at a terrific 
rate, every muscle at full go, 
my blood on fire, sweat lashing 
off me, fatigue and hunger and 
all else forgotten, tearing along 
the crown of the road looking 
neither to right nor left, never 
slackening pace ; the bordering 
trees, equidistant apart and 
banded with whitewash, coming 
rushing at me out of the black 
tunnel of night ahead to velo- 
cepede past me into the black 
tunnel of night behind, the 
strip of sky between their tops 
faintly luminous with stars ; 
tearing along, tearing along, 
the wind whistling in my ears, 
the cicadas throbbing and thrill- 
ing in ceaseless song, tearing 
along towards that elusive clus- 
ter of lights that was Valde- 
pefias .. . and coming at last 
to civilised pavements, when 
ten o’clock was striking. 

What a strange town! Long, 
straight, seemingly intermin- 
able cobbled streets, crossing 
each other at right angles, 
flanked by tall, blank, white- 
washed house walls, dimly 
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lighted by bare electric bulbs 
placed high up and far apart, 
and not an inhabitant visible. 
It was like entering a forsaken 
city. My footsteps echoed 
eerily as I threaded its deserted 
maze. Where in Hades, I 
wondered, were the hotels ? 

I did not have to wonder 
long, though. Suddenly, on 
rounding a corner, I found 
myself in a brightly lighted, 
comparatively busy street, and, 
in the clap of a hand, just like 
that! I was being besieged 
by a crowd of ragged urchins 
all clamouring for permission 
to guide me to an hotel. 

This permission I bestowed 
on a chocolate-coloured imp, 
who claimed to be page to the 
Hotel Paloma . . . and a short 
half-hour saw me washed and 
changed and seated before an 
umpteen-course dinner in the 
glittering comedor of that hotel, 
looking back upon the hunger 
of the day and the fierce forced 
march of the night much as a 
wakened dreamer, from his 
safe and cosy bed, looks back 
upon the nightmare that 
yanked him out of dreamland. 

Valdepefias is a nondescript 
town, noteworthy only on 
account of the rich red wine it 
produces; and my departure 
from. it next morning was 
early and rapid. 

Over vine-planted uplands I 
followed the road southward 
towards the foothills of the 
Sierra Morena, whose chain of 
peaks now ramparted the hori- 
zon. The weather was won- 
derful. From a blue, unclouded 
sky the sun beamed gloriously 


down, its heat tempered by 
intermittent breezes from the 
mountains. Decidedly a day 
to be afoot, a day to be faring 
forth, a day to be traversing 
so renowned a region as this of 
La Mancha. 

For I was now in the midst 
of the domain immortalised by 
Cervantes. I was now in Don 
Quixote Land. Away on my 
left lay the celebrated Plain of 
Montiel, the arena whereon the 
Mirror of Knight-errantry and 
his squire strutted and fretted 
to their author’s prompting ; 
where it was that the most 
terrifying and _ never-to-be- 
imagined adventure of the 
windmills befell, and where, 
in the deep Cave of Monte- 
sinos, the mad Manchegan be- 
held wonders without end. 
And away behind lay Venta 
de Quesada, the scene of Don 
Quixote’s vigil by the well, 
which is still a well; where 
the keeper of the inn, which is 
still an inn, dubbed him knight. 
And away in front—away in 
front, as I have said, the 
horizon was ramparted by the 
chained peaks of the Sierra 
Morena: the identical Black 
Mountain wherein, among other 
memorable adventures, Don 
Quixote freed the galley slaves 
and scandalised Sancho Panza 
by stripping himself naked and 
throwing somersaults in imita- 
tion of Beltenebros, the Lovely 
Obscure. 

In the course of the day I 
passed through Santa Cruz de 
Mudela and Almuradiel. The 
first was a cheery little village 
where I dined in a casa de 
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huespedes after a wait of two 


hours, while the other, a 
wretched one-street hamlet of 
hovels perched high among 
desert foothills, was unique in 
that it had no place where one 


could buy drink. 

Thereafter for many kilo- 
metres I was journeying 
through romantic mountain 


scenery, rejoicing that every 
step was bringing me nearer 
to the defile in the sierras by 
which I would pass at last out 
of Castile into the valley of 
the Guadalquivir: the defile 
of Despefia Perros, gateway 
into Andalusia. 

At sunset I finally reached 
the last village on the Cas- 
tilian side, Venta de Cardenas. 
A bright little place this was, 
with clean, well-dressed people 
going about; and I thought I 
should have no trouble in 
finding board and lodging for 
the night. But I thought 
wrong. Try as I would I 
could find no place—nor even 
sympathy. Men and women 
stood at their doors watching 
incuriously and apathetically 
while I went about asking, 
asking, asking. A lot they 
cared whether the houseless 
stranger got harbourage or not ! 
Obviously none of them had 
ever read authoritative guide- 
books to Spain, else they would 
have known that courtesy and 
hospitality to the visiting for- 
eigner are fundamentals of the 
Spanish character. 

Although once or twice I 
was directed to places, with 
the assurance that I should 
be eagerly welcomed and ac- 
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commodated, yet I drew a 
blank each time. Nay, I felt 
that my informants had deliber- 
ately misinformed me so as to 
enjoy my discomfiture. Even 
the big hotel-restaurant at the 
end of the village, whither 
five different people referred 
me, repulsed me with amused 
contempt. 

“We don’t take boarders,’’ 
the proprietor said, waving me 
off. ‘* We never have done.” 

‘* But—but surely there must 
be some place that will take 
me in,” I cried. ‘ Don’t you 
know of any ? ” 

‘“‘' Why, yes,’ returned the 
inhospitable boor, pointing 
down the darkening road to- 
wards the fearsome hell-mouth 
of Despefia Perros. ‘‘ Down 
there you'll find a place.” 

‘“* How far down ? ”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Oh—not far. Only about 
fifteen kilometres.” 

Torquemada and his inquisi- 
tors, and Pizarro and his con- 
querors, were made of similar 
heartless stuff. 

Speechless, I turned away. 
In the rapidly gathering dark- 
ness, with rain beginning to 
fall, I swung off down that 
desolate, rocky road towards 
the wild, terrifying rent in the 
mountain wall; and if one 
stone of Venta de Cardenas 
still stands upon another, it is 
only because the gods no longer 
act upon information received ; 
for I complained to them up- 
roariously enough, my malisons 
reverberating among the crags 
like thunder peals. 

Heart in mouth, I strode 
towards the great black pass. 
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Its portals loomed ahead like 
the entrance to the Pit, like 
the Scylla and Charybdis of 
dire doom. Blacker, more 
fright-awakening rock I had 
never seen, save, maybe, in 
the Black Coolins in Skye. 
The depth and narrowness, 
too, of the cloven ravine 
drained the strength from my 
limbs, numbed me to the mar- 
row, almost paralysed me. But 
bracing myself, I entered. Into 
the titanic gap, in through its 
demoniacal maw, I followed 
the daring road between preci- 
pice walls along a ledge half- 
way between hell and heaven 
—and impenetrable dark en- 
gulfed me. 

It was as though I had sud- 
denly been stricken sightless. 
What with the dense soot- 
black gloom of the hemming 
crags and the lightless night 
roofing the chasm, I could only 
make headway by groping with 
my stick like a blind man, 
trusting to instinct and the 
feel of the smooth roadway 
underfoot to keep me from 
disaster. For strain my eye- 
balls as I might I could not 
see. I could not even see my 
hand when I held it imme- 
diately in front of my eyes, 
touching the eyewinkers. I 
was only aware, as a blind 
man would have been aware, 
of the presence of break-neck 
cliff walls soaring above the 
road on my right, and of similar 
break-neck cliff walls on my 
left plunging from the road 
edge into the depths of the 
abyss below. And out of fear 
of stepping to my death off 
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that road edge, I hugged the 
rough, out-jutting face of the 
cliff wall on my right, some- 
times feeling along it with my 
hanis. It reminded me of 
the night when I made the 
traverse of the Bad Step of 
Trodhu above Loch Scavaig in 
the Misty Isle. 

By degrees the pass opened 
out, the dark grew not so 
dark, the road began to reveal 
itself, nebulously grey, and 
soon I could walk with greater 
confidence. 

All this while silence had 
enwrapped the defile—silence 
as profound as the gloom was 
deep. Now, however, the rapid 
clippity-clop of a donkey as- 
cending towards me broke the 
quiet. Halting, I stood in the 
middle of the road. Nearer 
and nearer came—not the don- 
key, but the noise. For, try 
as I would to pierce the dark- 
ness, I failed to discern any- 
thing. It was eerie in the 
extreme, like watching the in- 
visible. And onward it came 
—clippity-clop, clippity-clop— 
till it was fairly abreast, when 
I shouted, “ Hola! Quien es? 
Alto!’’ and prodded the dark 
with my stick. But not a 
sound came from the rider, 
whose presence I could dis- 
tinctly sense, nor did the don- 
key slacken or falter in its quick, 
rhythmic gait. And “ Alto! 
Alto !’’ I cried again, and ran 
on ahead and stopped dead in 
the noise’s path, arms wide 
extended, blocking the way. 
But the invisible beast and its 
dumb and equally invisible 
rider came steadily onward— 
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clippity-clop, clippity-clop—and, 
passing right through me, or so 
it seemed, held on up the pass, 
weirdly unconcerned and aloof, 
like unbodied beings of a spirit 
world. 

It gave me a tum; s80 
uncanny an encounter, in 
such a place. And as I 
stood there a-thrill, arms still 
outstretched, some circumstan- 
tial affinity made me recall 
another night long ago on the 
other side of the Atlantic, 
when I had stood on the banks 
of a New Brunswick river 
watching the ice coming down, 
moving through the ink-black 
water as noiseless as wraiths. 

Thereafter the road fell 
swiftly down, down, down, tak- 
ing ravine after ravine in its 
stride, and when I thought it 
was clear of the heights for 
good, heavens! it began to 
rise, in great winding bends 
and loops, up, up, up, round 
and round and round, soaring 
through the night and the rain 
until I lost all sense of direc- 
tion and time and distance. 

Then a light appeared by 
the wayside, coming from a 
cottage where the family were 
at supper. But they would 
have none of me. The man 
of the house told me that 
there was a village, Santa 
Elena, farther on, where the 
posada would surely take me 
in; and, my eyes being dazzled 
by the light, and the darkness 
being so black, he had to 
light a lantern and lead me 
back to the road again, and 
start me off in the right 
direction, 
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On and on I toiled along the 
ever-soaring, ever-looping way, 
up mountain valleys and over 
hilltops. Warm wet winds, 
full of the smell of sodden 
greenery and now and again 
redolent of mint, beat about 
me continually. Under my 
damp clothes my body burned 
and sweated with the cease- 
less exertion. My fatigue was 
great, yet I halted only once: 
when I tripped over something 
white lying quiet and still in 
the middle of the road ; which 
something was the lifeless, and 
headless, body of a dog that 
a motor had run over. And I 
saw people only once: when 
the red glow of a camp-fire 
down in a hollow lit up the 
wild faces of gypsies seated 
round it. 

Then at last, after an eter- 
nity of benightedness, footsore, 
fatigued to a painful degree, 
and raging with thirst, I arrived 
at the village of Santa Elena. 

Going straight to the one 
posada in the place, I knocked 
and kicked and hammered on 
the locked outer gate for long 
enough, but without result. It 
was nearly midnight, anyway ; 
all honest folk were indoors 
and abed. Save for a lighted 
window or two, and the barking 
of a dog near-by, the village 
was given over to darkness and 
silence. My luck was definitely 
out. Once more, with an un- 
limited supply of money in my 
pack, I was experiencing abso- 
lute want. Lighting a cigar- 
ette, I sank down on the edge 
of the pavement in the softly 
falling rain, too wearied to 
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mind, too utterly tired even to 
curse. 

Now directly opposite, on 
the other side of Santa Elena’s 
main street, there happened to 
be a Socialist meeting-hall, out 
of which, in a little while, 
young Socialists began to 
emerge in twos and threes, 
hotly debating mankind’s fate 
in general and Spain’s destiny in 
particular. And one of these, 
catching sight of me sitting 
smoking in the rain, leaves 
off debating to come over. 

“Good evening, monsieur,”’ 
says he, speaking in French, but 
with so peculiar an accent that 
I could hardly make him out. 
“Can I be of any assistance ?— 
Monsieur is French, is he not? ” 

“* Yes, monsieur is French,” I 
told him. ‘“ The posada is 
shut, and there’s no hotel or 
anything. And monsieur is 
sitting here because monsieur 
can’t stand.” 

‘* But monsieur has money, 
yes?” 

“Yes, monsieur has money.’ 

“Then if monsieur will have 
the goodness to accompany 
me to the house of my grand- 
mother. +! 

I did have the goodness, all 
right, though scarcely the 
ability ; however, I managed 
to accompany the youth, who 
was a Catalan, to his grand- 
mother’s house, which was a 
dark and silent slum at the 
bottom of a lane off the main 
street. And the old lady wel- 
comed me and showed me 
straight to an upstairs chamber, 
where I lost not a minute in 
tumbling into bed; although 
the ache in my bones was such 
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that I did not fall asleep for a 
couple of hours or more. 

Late in the morning I rose, 
to find waiting for me down- 
stairs the first real breakfast 
I had seen since setting foot 


in Spain: two boiled eggs! 
a cut of cheese! bread with 
butter! a jug of milk! and 


a pot, a whole pot, of coffee! 
But my hostess went and spoiled 
everything by demanding pay- 
ment there and then; and on 
my handing her the reckoning, 
four pesetas, she rang the 
coins one after another, first 
on the table, next on the floor, 
then on the tiled window-sill ! 

Out on the open road again, 
in the golden blaze of day, I 
quickly forgot and forgave all. 
For I was now in Jaen: I was 
at last in Andalusia. Castile 
lay behind, beyond the sierras ; 
while the sierras, whose fast- 
nesses I had stormed and car- 
ried in the black and dark 
night, they, too, lay behind, 
their sky-flaunting battlements 
piling away and away on the 
right in ever-diminishing per- 
spective into the blue dimness 
of remotest distance, keeping 
watch and ward upon the great 
valley of the Guadalquivir that 
wound onward for two hundred 
miles and more to the ocean in 
the west. 

Andalusia ! 

What a land to wander 
through! A land where the 
sun would ever shine from 
cerulean skies ; where no wind 
would blow, but only zephyrs 
sigh ; where it would be always 
afternoon ; where I would meet 
with the palm and the cactus 
and the locust tree; where I 
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would see the aloe and the 
sugar-cane grow; where orange 
groves would abound, and figs 
and pomegranates strew the 
blossoming earth; where I 
would behold mosques and 
minarets and Meccas and Bagh- 
dads. An enchanted fairy-tale 
land — an earthly heaven —a 
terrestrial Paradise ! 

“In six days,” says the 
Andaluz, ‘‘ God made Heaven 
and Earth. And on the seventh 
day He laid Him down to rest 
in Andalusia.” 

It was no wonder, then, as 
I fared onward from Santa 
Elena into the south-west, over 
the breezy upland plains of 
Las Navas de Tolosa, where 
Moor and Crusader battled 
bloodily of old, that my 
thoughts should be agog with 
so delectable a land. 

Andalusia was the ancient 
Tartessus, the biblical Tarshish. 
The Romans called it Baetica, 
from the Baetis, the present- 
day Guadalquivir, which waters 
it length-long. Its modern 
name, Andalusia, derives either 
from the Moorish term which 
signified Land of the West, or 
else is a beheaded form of 
Vandalusia, from the Vandals 
who overran it in the fifth 
century. It achieved greatest 
renown under the Moors, by 
whom it was portioned into 
four principalities: Seville, 
Cordova, Jaen, and Granada, 
hence its other name of The 
Four Kingdoms. Today it is 
divided into eight provinces : 
those of Almeria, Cadiz, Cor- 
dova, Granada, Huelva, Jaen, 
Malaga, and Seville. It was, 
and to a considerable extent 


still is, the orchard and garden 
and granary of Spain. Its rich 
mineral wealth has been ex- 
ploited since Pheenician times. 
Its climate ranges from the 
African heat of its plains to 
the Siberian cold of its eter- 
nally snow-clad mountain 
peaks. Its people are languid 
and indolent, likable, pleasure- 
loving, work-shirking, procras- 
tinating liars and boasters ; 
and as laziness makes for 
cruelty, so they make the best 
bull-fighters and the most ap- 
preciative bull-fight audiences. 
Its cities are the most interest- 
ing and picturesque in Spain. 
The four great monuments of 
its Arabian past, which all the 
world comes to see, are the 
Giralda and Alcazar of Seville, 
the Mezquita of Cordova, and 
the Alhambra of Granada. 
That is Andalusia. 

Revelling in the sun and 
breeze, I progressed onward 
and downward, the foothills 
falling away in front to a far 
rolling plain green with olive 
trees and dotted over with 
mine - heads. Hamlets, all 
called Venta de Something- 
or- other, occurred on_ the 
road at short intervals; the 
smell of them always greeted 
my nostrils a kilometre or 
two beforehand. And _ the 
policemen of these little 
places were comical-looking, 
dressed as they were in the 
identical uniform of the Key- 
stone cops of early film fame— 
white helmets and batons and 
all. Some, too, wore huge 
goggle -like sun-spectacles of 
black glass. Shades of Ford 
Sterling ! 
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At noon I arrived in the big 
village of La Carolina, and a 
page boy who was playing in 
the plaza directed me to the 
Hotel Cervantes. But not until 
two o’clock striking was I 
served with dinner, although 
three Spaniards and a French- 
man and his wife were served 
immediately they camein. For 
two mortal hours I was made 
wait, the fat waitress putting 
me off with one excuse and 
another until I could stand it 
no longer, and I up and told 
her that if she did not serve 
me there and then I would go 
dine at the hotel opposite. 
And that made her skip. I 
was attended to instanter. 

“Tt wasn’t the waiting so 
much as your serving those 
others before me,’ I told her 
after the meal. ‘“‘ Why did 
you do that?” 

“Because they came in a 
motor-car,” was the amazing 
reply, ‘‘ while you—you only 
came on foot.” 


V. 


Four kilometres of olive- 
bordered highway brought me 
to a green hill, from over 
which, distinct in the twilight, 
floated the sound of children’s 
voices ; and after passing some 
grain-fields and a tile-works 
I found myself entering the 
straggling little town of Bailen. 

A reception committee of 
small boys was there to wel- 
come me with cries of ‘Francia! 
Francia !”’ and a shower of 
stones ; 80, collaring the ring- 
leader, I commanded him to 
pilot me to whatever inns and 
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From La Carolina the road 
continued steadily to descend 
into the Guadalquivir valley. 
For kilometre after kilometre 
it ran between extensive olive 
groves, rising at times into 
clear places from which could 
be viewed, stretching ahead 
and all around as far as eye 
could see, a veritable ocean of 
olive-clad hills and dales. 

As usual I was the only 
pedestrian. Muleteers and men 
and women on donkey-back, 
with an occasional motor-car, 
comprised the traffic. Of vil- 
lages there were quite a few, 
and I always smelt the down- 
right stink of these long before 
they came into sight. And I 
noticed that the common head- 
gear among the men-folk was 
now the Andalusian sombrero: 
round, flat-topped, slightly 
tapered crown, with broad stiff 
brim, and generally black in 
colour. Also, occasionally I 
saw men wearing the faja, or 
scarlet waist-band. 


hotels Bailen boasted, telling 
him there was money in it for 
him if he did, and prison and 
death if he did not. 

At the fourth hostelry, the 
Hotel Victoria, the seforita in 
charge was as pleased to see 
my face as the others had 
been to see my back; where- 
upon I dismissed my youthful 
guide with a wave of the hand 
and a murmured “ Mafana,” 
meaning that I would tip him 
anon. 

But he was not having any 
of that. 
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“ No, no, senor,” he said 
with finality, resolutely stand- 
ing his ground. “Que no! 
Ahora, sefior, ahora! Not to- 
morrow. Now—NOW !”’ 

“No, maiana,” I persisted, 
delighted at this chance of 
hoisting a Spaniard with his 
own petard, of rowelling him 
with his own spur. “ Mafiana, 
mahana, matiana!” TI fairly 
rubbed it in. 

“ No, ahora.” 

“ No, mafiana.” 

6“ No ! ”? 

‘“ St ! ” 

So we went at it, hammer 
and tongs. And only when I 
saw that another mafiana would 
draw the young rogue’s tears 
did I desist, giving him his 
tip and bidding him throw no 
more stones at unoffending 
foreigners—Frenchmen or no 
Frenchmen. 

For breakfast next morning 
I was given only a cup of coffee 
and a solitary bun, but, hearing 
a great noise and bustle going 
on outside in the little plaza 
adjoining, and glancing out to 
see the cause, I forgot the 
inadequacy of my rations in the 
colourful spectacle that greeted 
my eyes. 

In the middle of the cobbled 
Square stood a fountain, its 
jetting waters and brimming 
basins sparkling like liquid 
diamond-stuff in the bright 
morning sunshine. And round 
this crowded people: peasant 
women and girls dressed in 
black, filling pitchers; mule- 
teers in blue shirts, yellow 
trousers, scarlet sashes, and 
wearing Andalusian hats, let- 
ting their mules drink ; water- 
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carriers loading their long- 
eared burros with brimful water 
jars; ploughmen in monkey 
jackets and tasselled leggings 
watering their teams, upon 
whose backs were strapped the 
parts of ploughs; other horse- 
men waiting their turn at the 
trough, smoking cigars and 
rolling cigarettes — horsemen 
who reminded me of pictures 
I had seen of armed Boers ; 
for each had a musket slung 
behind him and wore slant- 
wise across his breast under 
his coat what looked like a 
cartridge belt. Then at one 
corner of the square two Civil 
Guards in their neat green 
uniform and black cocked hats, 
with pistol and sword, stood 
chaffing an old woman who 
was frying fritters in a big 
black pan over a charcoal fire. 
At another lounged a member 
of the Guardia de Asalto keep- 
ing an eye on a crowd of 
loafers. At yet another a 
Moor in fez and burnous sat 
cross-legged, arranging trinkets 
on a tray. Then a baker and 
a milkman were entering the 
square, each leading a pan- 
niered donkey ; the one laden 
with round loaves like cheeses, 
the other with two huge milk 
cans. Also, down the vista 
of a narrow lane leading off 
the square could be seen de- 
parting a long train of heavily 
burdened mules, while in from 
another lane a mixed flock of 
sheep and goats was flooding 
the square with its leaping 
tide. And what with the 
laughter and shouting of the 
horsemen, the cries of the 
drovers, the stamp and ring 
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of shod hoofs on cobblestones, 
the hee-hawing of donkeys, 
the tinkling of mule - bells 
and the clangour of women’s 
tongues, to say nothing of the 
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bleating of the sheep and goats, 
one could not hear one’s ears, 
Altogether, a scene more full 
of life and colour it would be 
difficult to imagine. 


VI. 


Beyond the Rio Rumblar 
extensive olive haciendas bor- 
dered the road for miles. This 
made for monotony. Silent 
and deserted, the groves 
stretched far back on either 
hand, vista succeeding vista, 
aisle succeeding aisle, ordered, 
regular, uniform, the endless 
files of gnarled and contorted 
trunks always appearing to 
radiate from the point of vision. 
Nor did these woodlands, which 
were all unfenced and open to 
the road, afford shelter from 
the sun. The foliage of the 
olive is too sparse to cast any 
real shade. Neither was there 
greensward where one could 
lie down and rest. The ground 
beneath the trees and in the 
open glades was just bare 
earth, reddish in hue, cracked 
and broken and iron-hard with 
drought. No, there was no 
escape from the burning heat. 

At mid-day or thereabouts 
the olive groves came to an 
end, and a ventorillo, or hedge 
pub, mercifully hove in sight. 

A little cottage this was, 
with the trellis-work porch over- 
grown with vine, and hordes of 
voracious flies and bluebottles 
abuzz in the dark interior. 
When I could see, I saw stand- 
ing on a table that occupied 
the middle of the flagged floor 
a little sunburnt boy, com- 


pletely naked, who was posed 
in an attitude identical with 
that of the little fellow on yon 
fountain behind the Hotel de 
Ville in Brussels : the Mannikin 
Fountain. Yes. And he was 
doing the same thing. Then an 
old woman bar-tender materi- 
alised, also a bar with an 
array of bottles and festoons 
of sausages, and two goat- 
herds sitting drinking. And 
after much ado about nothing 
I was served with half a loaf 
of dry bread, a portion of 
musty cheese, and a couple of 
bottles of lukewarm pilsener, 
for which the old woman 
charged me 3.30 pesetas. But 
I could not grumble. The big 
pitcher of water which I drained 
dry, and for which I was 
charged nothing, was worth ten 
times that sum. 

Driven forth by the flies, I 
continued along the melting 
road to where a bridge with a 
lot of arches spanned a dried-up 
river-course. The frogs here, 
though, were so noisy that a 
siesta was impossible ; so after 
a smoke I again resumed the 
simmering tarmac. 

Olive haciendas once more 
lined the route. At intervals I 
passed gateways of ornate tile- 
work and iron-work that gave 
entrance to the various estates, 
each of which bore a name with 
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a religious significance ; some 
haciendas, for instance, being 
called after saints, others after 
the Assumption, &c. And at 
one of these gateways—that of 
the Hacienda of the Trinity— 
I met in with what I fancy 
were first cousins to the Mexican 
jumping bean. 

Hardly had I sat down in 
the shade of the gate when my 
ears were assailed by curious 
pinging sounds and my face 
and hands tingled to the impact 
of what felt like tiny pellets. 
Looking around to discover 
the cause of this singularity, I 
found myself in the midst of a 
swarm of leaping things the 
same size and about the same 
shape and colour as split peas, 
with no visible legs or head. 
It was phenomenal. When 
I touched one it would give 
out a sharp ping! then leap 
wildly into space as though 
projected from an invisible cata- 
pult. But there was no need to 
touch them to make them leap. 
They leaped of their own 
accord, always pinging before 
they leaped. The height and 
distance they could leap, too, 
compared with their size, was 
surprising : three feet and over 
perpendicularly, and from six 
to eight feet horizontally. I 
attempted to cut one open to 
see what little devil it was that 
supplied the propelling power 
inside, but the hardness and 
liveliness of the thing defied 
vivisection. Heaven knows 
what they were, or what pur- 
pose they serve. All I know 
is that they were as opposed 
to my indulging in a siesta as 
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the flies and frogs had been. 
In disgust I picked myself up 
and walked. 

Presently another _river- 
course spanned by a bridge 
with a lot of arches thwarted 
my path; and the frogs being 
not so noisy here as at the 
other, I sought the shade of the 
only archway that had water, 
a mere trickle, flowing through 
it. 

But the nap I intended 
taking I did not get. No 
sooner was I settled down 
and about to close my eyes 
than something moving among 
the pebbles of the sloping river- 
bank attracted my attention. 
At first I thought it might be 
a frog, or a lizard, maybe, but 
presently I saw what it was— 
namely, a perfectly round 
object, slightly smaller than a 
billiard ball, made of some 
dark substance, without visible 
head or legs—and, in defiance 
of the law of gravity, it was 
rolling uphill ! 

I just had to get up 
and investigate. Beans that 
jumped, and now a ball that 
rolled backwards of its own 
accord—this plethora of phe- 
nomena was positively un- 
nerving. 

Approaching the thing where 
it continued to roll slowly but 
steadily up the sloping bank, 
I saw what I had not seen 
before: that behind the ball, 
pushing it, was a beetle. And 
when I saw what kind of beetle 
this was, everything became 
clear. 

It was a scarabeid beetle— 
in fact, the identical Scarabeus 
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sacer, or sacred dung-beetle, 
which by the ancient Egyptians 
was venerated during its life 
as the symbol of resurrection 
and fertility, and after death 
embalmed ; the same in whose 
image seals and gems and 
amulets were fashioned, and 
which Khepra, the scarab- 
headed god, was pictured as 
supporting on his shoulders ; 
while the ball which it kept 
rolling uphill was the ball of 
dung wherein its kind of beetle 
deposits its eggs and which 
by the Egyptians was held to 
symbolise the globe of the sun, 
just as the toes of the scara- 
beus, thirty in number, were 
held to symbolise the days of 
the month. 

For more than an hour there- 
after I followed the labours of 
that beetle, hanging over it 
lost in admiration. Its pluck 
and patience and colossal en- 
durance were astounding, not 
to be compared to those of 
any mortal or immortal. It 
was a Sisyphus and Hercules 
and Atlas all in one. Imagine 
a man attempting to push a 
tenement of houses up the 
slopes of the Himalayas, not 
with his hands, but with his 
feet: walking backward on 
his hands, I mean, and pushing 
with his feet. Well, that is 
what that beetle was doing. 
With its fore-feet on the ground 
and its hind-feet elevated on 
high engaging the ball of dung, 
it was rolling and kicking it 
uphill, around and over pebbles 
as big as my head, sometimes 
missing its kick and having 
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the ball roll back over it down- 


hill a great way. Moreover, 
another beetle kept attacking 
it; a bandit beetle. At every 
opportunity this other beetle 
would dash in and plunder the 
ball of dung, feasting on it 
like mad, until driven off, 
Then I, with the wantonness 
of a god, once squashed the 
ball with my stick, so that it 
cracked and gaped and nearly 
broke in two. But not a 
second did the valiant beetle 
lose in lamentation. It began 
instantly to knead and work 
and mash together the soft 
substance with its jaws and 
feet, reshaping the broken ball 
into a perfect sphere again, a 
job that took half an hour; 
and, half-way through, it 
knocked off to do battle with 
the bandit beetle, attacking 
it in fearful fury and killing 
it dead. Then on it went once 
more, pushing the remoulded 
ball uphill right to the top of 
the steep bank, from where a 
burning waste of sand stretched 
away. And not content with 
having scaled the Himalayas, 
the beetle now began the tra- 
verse of this Sahara, still walk- 
ing backward on its fore-feet 
and pushing and kicking the 
ball forward with its hind-feet, 
as agile and energetic as ever. 

“ Beetle,” says I in farewell, 
baring my head, “I take off 
my hat to you. Of all the 
mighty feats of strength and 
endurance—— But what’s the 
use? Words fail me. May 
your eggs hatch out, and may 
all your little ’uns be big ’uns ! ” 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE KHAITOLA 


TENT 


THis is a history of the 
second Khaitola Tent Club. 
That of the first Hunt of the 
name, though recorded in bare- 
bone and irregular fashion in 
certain old log-books, is for 
historical purposes lost in the 
mists of time; but through 
these we may dimly view its 
members wearing jockey caps, 
hurling javelins at boar, drink- 
ing India Pale Ale at noon and 
brandy pawnee at odd moments. 
A silver spur was also awarded 
to the javelin-thrower who 
made the most hits during the 
season. Later jockey caps went 
out, spears replaced javelins, 
and less ale and pawnee were 
drunk, and that seldom till 
the sun was below the tree- 
tops. The Tent Club kept 
adding to its laurels and finally 
rested on them, with the usual 
result. It declined and fell. 
All that remained of this once 
famous Hunt were its silver 
spur and its log-books. These 
rested in the archives of the 
Khaitola Station Club. When 


CLUB. 


a stranger arrived at Khaitola 
and asked, ‘‘ Any pig here?” 
he would be told, “ Not the 
smell of one, but you should 
see our old log-books.’”’ No 
one took the trouble to inspect 
these dusty old volumes, until 
one day Whitlock arrived. He, 
asking the same old question, 
received the same old answer. 
The rebirth of the Khaitola 
Tent Club dated from the 
moment when he opened Vol. I. 
(anni 1830 to 1850 circ.) and 
became fired with its contents. 
My fellow historian who wrote 
of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire did not em- 
bark on his great work with 
more trepidation than I do 
of the rise, decline and fall of 
this, the second, Khaitola 
Tent Club. I have not read 
Gibbon, but I understand that 
he and I possess one thing in 
common. It is a remarkable 
fact that the same foe, the 
Huns, ended both a Roman 
Empire and an Indian Tent 
Club. 


II. 


Whitlock having perused 
those old log-books, mused 
awhile on the mutability of 
things. But this leading him 
no-whither, he took horse, and 
riding north, south, east and 
west, made inquisition into all 
the coasts of the Khaitola 


country. He discovered that 
these were much the same as 
set forth in the old Khaitola 
Tent Club records. There were 
the Bhur lands, the riverine 
stretches of Jao, the Kadir 
country, the impenetrable fast- 
nesses of many Baghs, the 
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Jheels with their dense reed 
beds. A desirable country, as 
well suited to the needs of 
pig and pig-hunters as any 
country could be. But where 
were the pig of yesteryear? 
Whitlock made another dis- 
covery, that whereas the old 
Khaitola Tent Club country 
had been limitless, since its 
decease another Tent Club, 
that of Dakkea, its head- 
quarters situated some thirty 
miles distant from Khaitola, 
had come cranking in and 
carved a goodly piece out of 
the old Khaitola hunting 
grounds. 

The question as to what had 
happened to all the pig was 
answered in a general way by 
the many natives whom Whit- 
lock questioned on the matter 
during his rides: and in more 
detailed and exact form by 
a lucky find. This was an 
ancient, moth-eaten and dis- 
gruntled party, with a wispy 
beard and a pronounced limp : 
by name Moti, no less a 
person than the last shikari 
of the old and defunct Tent 
Club. Here indeed was a find, 
and not to Whitlock only— 
for Moti, having few listeners 
in his old age and having now 
got hold of one, was going to 
make the most of him. Dis- 
cursive he had probably always 
been, and he had now added 
anecdotage to loquacity. His 
tale, cut it down as I may, 
will be a longish one. 

The ancient’s limp was the 
first topic. He had come by 
this, as he naively put it, owing 
to an act of great valour per- 
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formed by himself in rescuing 
a fallen horseman from the 
ravagings of a wounded boar. 
Moti had attacked the boar 
with a lathi, which being a 
combination of club and 
quarter-staff, admirably suited 
to the spilling of human 
brains, and often put to that 
purpose, has but very slight 
effect on a boar. Moti had 
suffered accordingly. But Bar- 
lingrip Sahib had said, ‘* Shah- 
bash Bahadur ! ’’ and had given 
our hero five rupees. Moti 
dated his rise from that day. 

‘‘And who was Barlingrip 
Sahib ? ’’ asked Whitlock. 

To this Moti made hushing 
motions, implying that with 
patience he would come to 
this in due time. He reverted 
to the non-existence of pig— 
the reason being that every 
man now possessed a gun. 

“ And,’”’ queried Whitlock, 
‘‘ were there no guns in those 
days ? ”’ 

‘¢ Well—there were: and yet 
again there were not. The 
matter is a very long and wide 
matter: and it goes thus. In 
those days Barlingrip Sahib 
was the Burra Sahib here, or 
as your honour would say, 
Dipty Kmeeshner. A proper 
sahib he was, extremely zubber- 
dust (high-handed, or strong). 
He was a horseman of the 
first class and owned countless 
horses of all colours, also of 
the first class.” 

Here followed much more 
about the horses. Briefly put, 
they were all pawers of the 
valley, goers forth to meet the 
armed man, or in this case the 
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well-tushed boar, their necks 
thunder-clad. The man Bar- 
lingrip loved the chase and saw 
to it that there were plenty of 
pig to hunt. He also knew a 
good man when he saw one, 
and having seen Moti, at once 
saw that he was a good man. 
Having tried him like gold in 
the fire, and having found him 
to be acceptable in the fur- 
naces of adversity, Barlingrip 
had in due course made Moti 
his shikari. Moti had arrived. 
Hitherto a youth of no account, 
an embracer, a8 one may say, 
of dunghills, he was now to 
ride abroad in scarlet. In 
plain language, Barlingrip pre- 
sented his shikari with a pair 
of cast-off breeches and a ditto 
pony. 

“ And about those guns ? ” 
asked Whitlock, anxious to get 
on with it, yet fearful of 
rupturing the tender thread of 
senile narrative. 

“To the matter of guns I 
am about to come,’ returned 
the ancient a shade testily, 
as he settled with gusto into 
his new stride. 

“The matter as I said just 
how is a very long and wide 
matter. It went thus. Bar- 
lingrip was not merely zubber- 
dust, but also chalak (cunning). 
When the owners of guns 
brought them in for renewal 
of their permits, the sahib 
would say, “And what do 
you want guns for?’’ ‘‘ Why 
—to scare the pig from our 
crops, aur kia (what else) ? ”’ 
they would answer. ‘ Not to 
shoot and kill them, I sup- 
pose? ”? “Qh, never! Only 
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to scare them away.” “ Good,’’ 
the sahib would reply. ‘ Take 
now your guns to the smith 
who waits without and he will 
shorten your barrels, leaving 
you enough to scare pig with, 
aur kia ? ” 

‘And so,” continued the 
ancient, ‘‘ there were guns then 
and yet there were no guns, if 
you take me.”’ 

“T take you completely,’ 
replied Whitlock, “ and I now 
understand why there were 
many pig then and why there 
are none now.”’ 

“Not so,’? replied the old 
mah with the utmost zest, 
leaping into yet another stride. 
“There are now kunjars with 
their nets; and more pig are 
killed in this way than with 
guns.” 

‘* And were there no kunjars 
or nets in Barlingrip’s day ? ” 

‘““T am,’’ replied the ancient, 
“a perfectly truthful, straight 
man, besides being a very 
brave one. For my straight- 
ness I am well known for per- 
haps twenty kos round my 
village. Bar possibly Chuni 
Lal the shoemaker, whose name 
for good shoes carries perhaps 
even farther than mine for ¥ 

“‘ Oh—you may cut him out,” 
said Whitlock, glancing at his 
watch and getting a little 
restive. ‘ About those kunjars 
now ?”’ 

“Tt is about kunjars that I 
was speaking,’ replied Moti 
with some asperity. ‘‘ Well, 
indeed, there were kunjars in 
those days and yet again there 
were not.”’ 

Here the oracle paused, 














ejected a little scarlet juice 
from his jaws and eructated in 
@ reminiscent way. 

“ Kindly explain, old man.” 

‘“‘ Supporter of the poor, this 
matter, as I have said, is a 
long and wide one. It but 
serves to show how zubberdust 
and chal4k Barlingrip Sahib 
was. No crooked dishonest 
person could get round him. 
Well, those whoreson kunjars 
being no better than thieves 
(and their women! Oh God!), 
the sahib clapped them all 
into gaol. Aur kia? And 
their nets wherever found were 
brought to the sahib and burnt. 
In this matter I was very 
forward, for it was Barlingrip’s 
order. Thrice my house was 
burnt down in revenge, but 
no matter, the sahib had it 
built again. Thus in course of 
time there were no kunjars, 
and yet again there were—in 
gaol. Later, when by the 
kindness of the sahib they 
were let out, they hastened to 
leave the district, else they 
would have starved, pig-netting 
being indeed their sole liveli- 
hood. Aur kia? Said I not 
that Barlingrip was a zubber- 
dust and chal4k sahib ? ” 

Moti continued at some 
length down certain alleys 
wherein were set forth Bar- 
lingrip’s benevolent side-lines, 
such as his extreme activities 
on horseback during the hottest 
months, and the discomfort 
thus caused to malefactors and 
oppressive officials. In this 
way in all the coasts of Israel 
no wicked man could put forth 
his head without Barlingrip 
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suddenly popping up and biting 
its nose off. He seemed to 
have combined this with a great 
deal of sport, for both himself 
and his numerous friends, with 
their horses and followers, all 
of whom had to be fed. But 
no hardship was caused to 
any man, for the great sahib 
himself made all payments for 
supplies with his own noble 
hand. The middleman was cut 
clean out. 

‘¢ And even the beaters were 
paid regularly and _ received 
parched grain at mid-day: and 
such as ate swine’s flesh had 
their bellies filled: and such 
as were hurt in the chase were 
tended by a white dargdar: 
and if need be were carried to 
the hospital twenty kos away; 
and they and their friends were 
there fed free. To the widow 
of one man who was killed by 
a boar, the sahib gave one 
hundred rupees. She was 
found dead next day down a 
well, but that wasn’t the sahib’s 
fault.” 

“ And what became of Bar- 
lingrip Sahib ? ”’ 

“IT do not know. He went 
away and never came back. 
Things became different. 
Another sahib came.” 

Moti paused at these words. 
He closed his rheumy old eyes, 
oscillated his beard slightly 
and revolved his raised right 
hand, fingers a little opened. 
By these slight gestures it was 
clear that his opinion of the 
new man was an indifferent 
one. In plain but unspoken 
language, the new man was 
N.B.G. To have spoken ill 
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of a sahib to a sahib would 
have savoured of disrespect. 
Lest he should have gone too 
far, Moti proceeded to make 
matters worse by praising with 
a few faint damns. The new 
man, he said, was said to be a 
man of great ilm (learning) : 
wore chasma (spectacles) : 
travelled about his district, 
not on horseback, but in a 
shikram (wheeled vehicle), and 
was of a meeta (sweet) dis- 
position. Moti succeeded in 
conveying to Whitlock a fairly 
clear picture of a white babu. 
The Khaitola Tent Club was 
now run by the military. But 
things did not go with the old 
wholehearted swing. Incred- 
ible as it might seem, gun- 
barrels were no longer shortened, 
nor were nets destroyed or 
their owners jugged. Coverts 
long left untouched by the 
order of Barlingrip were now 
used as grazing grounds, or 
cut down for thatching or 
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fuel. Still, things went on and 
the Tent Club met and Moti 
provided sport, though in yearly 
diminishing quantity. Then 
came plague. On the top of 
that famine. The brood of 
the ungodly multiplied. The 
bewitching of naughtiness grew 
at an astounding rate. None 
of these things, said Moti, 
could have happened under 
that strong, sly man, Bar- 
lingrip. Finally blasting and 
mildew smote the erstwhile 
famous Khaitola Tent Club. 
It shut up shop and Moti 
joined the unemployed. 

Whitlock slipped five rupees 
into the old man’s hand and 
rode away. Searching the old 
records later he came on the 
name Bolingbroke very fre- 
quently, and a mention of one 
Moti, of the kunjar or pig- 
netting caste, having been taken 
on as shikari on the principle 
of setting a thief to catch a 
thief. 


III. 


Whitlock rode away unaware 
that he held in his pocket a 
golden key—the key to the 
situation. He discovered this 
later and with it opened many 
locks, though not all, for some 
required picking. In the multi- 
tude of that old man’s words 
there lay, like a few grains 
among much chaff, precious 
principles for the running of a 
Tent Club—to wit, civilian help, 
the goodwill of landowners great 
and small, justice and con- 
sideration for that humble and 
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most essential man, the beater. 
On this sure foundation Whit- 
lock started the new Khaitola 
Tent Club. There were many 
teething troubles, lack of in- 
terest, paucity of members, 
blank toilsome days, small 
yearly bags. But the nursling 
won through. The history 
of it all is recorded in 
Vol. IV. (the first three vol- 
umes belonged to the old de- 
funct Tent Club) of the Khaitola 
Hunt log-books. In_ these 
scarcely an entry but is made 
c 
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in Whitlock’s neat and legible 
fist. No heavy facetiousness 
here. Nothing but what would 
prove useful to future genera- 
tions of spearmen. 

At the end of five years 
Whitlock, the autocrat of the 
Hunt, recorded a season’s bag 
which ran into hundreds. He 
had started his first season 
with a total of three (one un- 
rideable: fine fifteen rupees). 
He laid down his pen after 
making his final entry, handed 
over to a successor and de- 
parted to another station. But 
he was not gone for long: 
and during the next five years, 
if he was washed off his 
Khaitola rock by the annual 
relief stream, an eddy always 
brought him back again before 
very long. This remarkable 
homing instinct on the part of 
a military officer in a land of 
flux such as India cannot pass 
unrecorded. It could scarcely 
have been mere chance or 
accident: and would appear 
to the historian to be only 
another example of how ably 
the Army authorities send the 
right man to the right place. 

I would gladly present a 
pleasing picture of the man 
Whitlock. I cannot in truth 
do so. He was a very ornery- 
looking little cuss, bat-eared, 
pop-eyed, and the only man I 
ever knew whose face turned 
brown under an Indian sun, 
and not white. There was 
little to take hold of in his 
appearance, bar his chin, which 
was jutty—not at all the sort 
of chin to be lightly bearded. 
And his breeches. For as to 
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these no man ever knew 
whether they were slacks or 
jodhpores. Whitlock neither 
knew nor cared. In his lighter 
moments he would, in reply to 
queries, say that they were 
jodhslacks or slackpores: made 
to measure at five rupees a 
time, by a celebrated firm 
named Khalifa & Son, to be 
found in most Indian bazaars. 
To call him a good rider is 
less than the truth. He was a 
horseman of the very first 
class. Everything went kindly, 
boldly and safely under him. 
He rode on a chain snaffle 
always and with so loose a 
rein that it looked as if his 
horse (the worse the going, 
the more he let them go) must 
put a foot through them. Yet 
his hunters seldom, as one 
uses that term when riding 
pig, put a foot wrong. Hog- 
hunters will know what I mean 
when I say that, while he was 
always the keenest spear out, 
he was also the most generous 
and unselfish. 

Mention has already been 
made of a silver spur awarded 
in the old far-off days by the 
old Khaitola Tent Club to the 
winner of the most first spears 
in the season. Whitlock would 
have none of this, save a8 
embossed on the new Tent 
Club button. ‘“ Ha!”’ cried the 
highbrows, which in hog-hunt- 
ing parlance is another term 
for the cold-footed. ‘Ha! 
This is our man! In the fore- 
front of all thinking hog- 
hunters! No slavish follower 
of the pig’s line here! No 
neck-breaking crasher this— 
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but a man who rides with his 
head and thinks out his own 
lne——” ‘ And,” Whitlock 
would interject, “never gets 
there. Make no error. In 
the Khaitola Tent Club the 
man who spears first, will be 
‘first spear.’ I hope to get a 
negligible few myself. But 
when you see me hunting the 
spear and not the pig, then 
heat the iron and prepare the 
cauldron. Blinding and, later, 
boiling alive in oil shall be the 
least penalty you shall inflict 
on me.” 

Whitlock was a regular com- 
petitor for the Kadir Cup, and 
as a member of the committee 
and a hard-riding umpire was 
a great upholder of old Kadir 
Cup traditions. He never got 
beyond the second round, and 
may be classed as one of many 
first-class hog-hunters who 
might have but never have 
won the Cup. But he loved 
the good fellowship of man and 
horse gathered for the meeting, 
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and looked on it as a short 
yearly refresher-course in hard 
riding and quick spearing. He 
was ever at pains to impress 
on foolish, precious young per- 
sons who decried the Kadir 
Cup as not ‘ proper pig-stick- 
ing,’ that it never pretended to 
be anything but, and advertised 
itself to be only, a ‘ Race after 
pig.’ 

Hunting with his own Tent 
Club, this bat-eared,  ill- 
breeched autocrat, whose word 
was law, was a law unto him- 
self in one matter only. The 
Khaitola Tent Club used the 
long or under-hand spear and 
debarred as dangerous the use 
of the short (overhand or jab- 
bing spear) as well. But Whit- 
lock carried a long-short spear, 
to be used either under or 
over-hand as circumstances re- 
quired. And he did so use it 
and no one quite knew when. 
It was well, therefore, not to 
ride too close and too hard on 
his right rear. 


IV. 


Your historian now arrives 
at a sorrowful stage in the 
history of the Khaitola Tent 
Club—its closing stage, for it, 
too, having risen from the 
ashes of its former namesake, 
was now in its turn to perish, 
and that suddenly; to prove 
that as for man his days are 
a8 grass, that as a flower of the 
field so he flourisheth, to be 
suddenly gone and the place 
thereof to be known no more. 

Time’s ever rolling stream 


which annually sweeps through 
Indian military stations and 
bears all its sons away, was 
rudely interrupted in 1914. 
The regular annual reliefs were 
dashed aside by the tidal bore 
which carried away whole garri- 
sons, to deposit them on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, 
the coasts of East Africa, the 
banks of the Canal and in the 
ports of France. It carried 


off the whole garrison of 
Khaitola excepting only two, 
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Whitlock and Fletcher, sole 
remnants of the Tent Club. 
These two remained like a pair 
of sorrowing limpets adhering 
to their rock, the one on a 
Staff job which could not then 
spare him, the other, Fletcher, 
in command of the depot of 
a departed regiment. Both 
officers were in considerable 
anguish of mind at thus being 
left out of it, but both being 
of a philosophic turn resolved 
gently to take that ungently 
came and by refraining from 
enmity to Fortune to woo her 
favours in due course. 

Together they attended the 
railway station to see the last 
departing unit, a Roman Cath- 
olic battalion, entrain. Some 
confusion was caused by every 
man of it desiring to be in- 
dividually blessed, on his knees, 
by their priest. But the last 
door was slammed, the whistle 
blew, and one priest and two 
laymen were left lamenting on 
the empty platform. 

The war had altered many 
things, but had so far failed to 
remove the soldier’s week-end. 
These lines record a week-end’s 
leave during which the Khaitola 
Tent Club, mustering its full 
strength of two spears, hunted 
for the last time. This meet 
was initiated by the promptings 
of Fletcher. He and Whitlock 
were camped amid the abomina- 
tion of desolation—namely, a 
dismantled and barn-like mess, 
its great area of walls blotched 
and foul from the recent removal 
of pictures and antlers, its floor 
littered with the straw and paper 
of packing. The miseries of the 
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situation and the week-end 
habit created a very powerful 
urge to these two derelicts to 
do something about it. It was 
Fletcher who spoke from be- 
hind the pages of the ‘ Pioneer,’ 

Before giving his words I 
must hark back to old history. 
Allusion has been made earlier 
in these pages to a new Tent 
Club which, during the decease 
of the old original Khaitola 
Hunt, had arisen and annexed 
part of the latter’s country. 
Between Whitlock’s revived 
Tent Club and these Inter- 
lopers there had been friction. 
A Boundary Commission had 
settled things, and a railway 
line, marching west and east, 
now separated the two Hunts, 
Khaitola not to hunt north of 
it, Dakkea (the Interloper) not 
to hunt south of it. But the 
matter rankled in the Khaitola 
breast. Dakkea was supposed 
not to make proper use of its 
coverts ; Dakkea was addicted 
to the game of Badminton; 
Dakkea loved the Nimble Gal- 
liard, and the lascivious pleas- 
ing of the lute rather than 
sport. Khaitola often and in 
scorn spoke of Dakkea as ‘ The 
Badmintons,’ not in allusion 
to Beaufortshire but to the 
supposed lounge-lizardry of a 
rival and an upstart. 

This old grievance must have 
been stirring in the mind of 
Fletcher. ‘If,’ said he, “as 
I read in this and every other 
paper, the barriers of civilisa- 
tion are to go down in the 
clash of this war, then so much 
the more must that paltering 
barrier—a mere railway line— 
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debarring us, the Khaitola Tent 
Club, from hunting in its 
ancient heritage, the Bad- 
minton country, be considered 
non-existent.’’ 

“The decision of our Boun- 
dary Commission,’’ replied Whit- 
lock, ‘‘ still holds. There are 
still a few Badmintons left 
occupying Naboth’s vineyard. 
And so far as I can see we can’t 
possibly hunt there.” 

“ You mistake my meaning,” 
rejoined the tempter. “I pro- 
pose no hunt. Before we did 
that sort of thing we should 
have to issue a Démarche or a 
Démenti or a Repudiation to 
the Badmintons; and _ this, 
between Tent Clubs, as among 
nations, would result in Notes 
and Tension. No. What I 
propose is a peaceful penetra- 
tion, a quiet unobtrusive snoop 
round, to view in a kindly, old- 
world spirit our ancient heritage 
and more especially certain 
coverts in it. We could do this 
quite nicely during the next 
week-end, a term which I use 


The season was that of the 
cold weather, the month that 
of the sugar-cane harvest. The 
two spears had halted for the 
mid-day feed and water, in the 
sun and out of a cutting wind 
under the lea of a sugar-cane 
field. Near them were their 
horses off- saddled, together 
with the Tent Club shikari, its 
camel and some flagmen. The 
tall crop hid from them the 
railway line that here passed 
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in its military or elastic sense. 
Horses we should take and a 
leash of spears apiece, for it is 
as well to have the means of 
defence in war-time. But I 
beg that you will not ride 
away with the idea that I am 
suggesting a poaching expedi- 
tion. Let us call it an act of 
shoopery among, the taking of 
a slant at, certain coverts 
north of the railway line and 
in what was once Khaitola 
country and will be again, if 
editors of newspapers are to 
be believed. Then should any 
Badminton dog lift its head 
from its manger, or one of the 
foul Badminton karaits un- 
coil from its cushion, we can 
give him godden and ride 


blithely, innocently on our 
way.”’ 
These specious arguments 


prevailing, the last of the 
Khaitolas set forth on the 
following Friday afternoon 
(an elastic week-end) for 
what proved to be their last 
hunt. 


through the cane fields. The 
rumble of a train along this 
reminded them of what they 
had long since forgotten— 
namely, that they were on the 
north, or wrong, side of the 
railway forming the bound- 
ary between their own country 
and that of the Badmintons. 
Fletcher, who was rather fond 
of quotations, went so far as 
to quote some lines about a 
primrose by a river’s brim, and 
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to say that he felt exactly like 
that about the railway and 
could no longer look on it as a 
boundary. 

About them as they munched 
their sandwiches were the quiet 
sights and sounds of the cane 
harvest in full swing. Two 
blindfold oxen trod their slow 
path around the groaning mill 
and operated a _ tree-trunk 
which, working in a hollow 
stump like pestle in mortar, 
crushed the juicy stalks as 
they were fed to it and wasted 
some fifty per cent of the juice. 
A great saucer-shaped iron caul- 
dron sizzled and boiled over 
burning brash, and sent out the 
sickly sweet odour of the boiling 
juice which trickled into it from 
the prehistoric mill. Men and 
women were rustling in the 
cane, slashing out bundles of 
it and passing it to the mill. 
A shrill lady had just snatched 
her naked son from falling 
into the boiling vat, when there 
was a terrific outcry from the 
harvesters in the cane field, 
and a stampede into safety 
behind the two sahibs and their 
horses. One word only was 
distinguishable amidst the babel 
of sounds, and that was ‘‘ Soor.”’ 
To be quite accurate it was 
accompanied by another word 
—quite unrecordable but so 
frequently in the mouths of 
Indian gentlemen and, I regret 
to add, ladies, that it is as 
salt that has lost its savour 
and can never again be salted. 
A boar, harboured in the heart 
of the cane, had made a sudden 
sally on the harvesters, but 
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had not followed them up. In 
a trice saddles were on and the 
ready flagmen perched on the 
few available trees. The hunt 
that followed was a long and 
tedious one. A sugar-cane field 
affords the boar not only food 
and shelter, but an impregnable 
fastness. The crop is so dense 
that a man can scarcely squeeze 
through it, and if elephants 
are used, they will destroy it. 
Even if a boar shifts, he has 
but to cross a few yards to 
enter the next field, and the 
next again. Yet there is always 
a chance of his being of a 
temperamental or impatient 
nature and of acting foolishly : 
timid he seldom is. Such a 
one, holding all the cards, may 
yet play his hand badly, or if 
kept on at long enough, thirst 
may force his hand. He may 
then quit his temporary 
quarters in the cane to make 
for his real home, or for water, 
no matter how far across open 
rideable country these may be. 
But sugar-cane hunting re- 
quires persevering and very 
patient hunters. It had them 
here, and they might have 
gone on persevering till dark 
and failed with this boar. But 
he was killed in the end because 
he was such a peppery one, 
and by a person who has just 
rumbled on to the scene of 
action on a trolley along the 
railway line, has halted to see 
what all this hoo-ha is about, 
and is now standing on the 
seat to get a better view, with 
his mouth wide open in order 
to get a still better one. All 
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he can see, however, is the 
occasional upper half of two 
horsemen striving to be in 
several places at once, clods 
of earth flying in the air and 
flagmen waving flags. 

The trolley-man is a sturdy 
little stot of a fellow, with a 
pushy brown beard, and wear- 
ing a crumpled duck suit and 
an enormous hat. Leaning 
against the seat on which he is 
standing on tiptoe is a sporting 
rifle, and a red trolley danger 
flag standing in sockets flutters 
in the breeze and gets in his 
way. He snatches it out and 
lays it by the rifle. There 
comes to him, as he cranes, the 
rattle of hoofs on hard ground, 
the swish of clods among the 
tall fronds and the constant 
yell of “‘ There he goes ! ”’—not 
that anyone sees anything going 
there or anywhere else, but 
because it adds to the excite- 
ment and keeps it boiling. 
These sounds suddenly die 
away. The hunt seems to have 
rolled elsewhere. There is com- 
plete silence, save for the con- 
stant flutter of the recumbent 
but still annoying flag, just 
when a man wants to listen. 

The trolley is halted on the 
railway line at a narrow gap 
between two fields. Its occu- 
pant has a clear view up a 
long narrow avenue at right 
angles to the line, and walled 
in by impenetrable cane on 
either hand. Suddenly and 


without a rustle, a boar slips 
out of one wall fifty yards up 
this avenue, trots across it 
and passes soundless into the 
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other wall. He is gone. But 
only for a few seconds. Then 
he is back again in the avenue, 
halts, snout to ground, ears 
pricked, in an attitude of deep 
thought. He comes to his 
decision quickly—a_ boar 
usually does—and now trots 
towards the railway line. This 
is fenced with a five-foot wire 
fence, very stout in the strand 
and each strand as taut as an 
iron bar. ‘‘ Ah ha, my covie,”’ 
says the trolley-man, “‘ for once 
in your life you’ve made a 
h’error and turned your h’ugly 
snout the wrong way into a 
dead-end. Passengers are re- 
quested to cross by the bridge ; 
but there ain’t no bridge here.’’ 

But this passenger was not 
one that often made errors. 
He had passed that way before 
and knew that he could do so 
again. He knew exactly what 
his point was and would have 
made it, had he not been so 
heady and petulant. He 
trotted down the avenue to- 
wards the fence, and arrived 
at it. Its five strands were 
spaced at not more than nine 
inches apart, surely too narrow 
a space for an animal standing 
thirty-two inches high to pass 
through. There did not seem 
to be an inch of give in the 
taut, thick strands. But the 
boar arriving there pushed his 
snout between the lowest strand 
and the one next above it. 
His wedge-shaped head, ad- 
mirably suited for the purpose, 
following the snout so far as 
it might, was forced a little 
farther through, and his fore- 
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feet followed. Then, bearing 
on these, and exerting all the 
leverage inherent in eighteen 
stone, he heaved, and the wires 
were forced asunder sufficiently 
to let him rasp his way through. 
He now stood on the line 
listening to the sounds behind 
him. Some ten yards to his 
left front stood the trolley. 
Its occupant had got down from 
the seat and was wondering 
“What next?’ There was 
nothing between his shins and 
the curling near-side tush of 
the boar. 

Incidents now began to 
crowd and _ jostle. First, 
Fletcher appears at the far 
end of the avenue and ap- 
proaches at speed. The wire 
fence stops him. Next, the 
boar seeing something strange 
and near his line of advance, 
attacks the trolley on principle. 
Trolley-man snatches up his 
flag and presents its ferruled 
end at the assailant. The 
latter, lifting to the trolley, 
gets his forefeet on it, receives 
an innocuous poke from the 
flag-pole and breaks it. He 
delivers two swinging wipes at 
the man’s shins. The man 
seizes his rifle and fires point- 
blank into the boar’s shoulder. 
The boar, staggering back, falls 
dead across the opposite line. 
Fletcher, who has viewed the 
whole incident, is at this 
moment climbing the fence to 
share in the fun. But Whit- 
lock, who witnesses only the 
unspeakable crime of shooting 
a boar, and not the previous 
effort to keep him off with the 
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flag, is now also in the avenue 
racing down to the fence. If 
he is not uttering appalling 
language, his heart is certainly 
not inditing of any good matter 
toward the shooter of the boar, 
The hot youngster which he is 
riding is just coming back to 
him and is in no risk of charging 
the fence, as at first looked 
likely, when a girth gives and 
Whitlock’s temple meets the 
hard poached ground. He 
passes into happy oblivion, for 
he will be spared witnessing 
the tragic event that follows. 
The horse, startled by the 
sudden loss of his rider, leaps 
into his stride again, hits the 
fence a twanging blow with his 
chest, does a handspring over 
it and alights wallop on his 
back on the far side. He 
rises none the worse, gives one 
joyful whinny at his fine per- 
formance, puts his foot through 
the reins and trots away up 
the line between the rails. We 
leave him trotting and his 
rider still knocked out. 

The trolley-man is gazing 
at his fearful deed, when his 
attention is drawn to a cloud 
of white steam away up the 
line along which the horse is 
trotting. It is a long way off, 
three or more miles; and the 
trolley-man knows it is a goods 
train and coming his way. He 
has no anxieties about the 
horse, who, though he may 
charge a fence, will not charge 
a train. The cane-fed fatty 
boar lying across the line is 
another matter. It will not 
be wholesome for the train to 
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run over this. So he calls up 
his two henchmen and _ to- 
gether they haul the boar off 
the rails and lay it on the 
opposite line in front of the 
trolley. And now the trolley- 
man is puzzled. 

Having cleared the line for 
the oncoming train, he takes a 
look to see how the horse is 
progressing. But the horse is 
no longer progressing. He is 
stationary. Half of him has 
disappeared. He looks as if 
he were bogged to the girths. 
Very odd this. This is a per- 
manent way, notabog. Trolley- 
man knows every foot of it. 
It is his job. And then he 
tumbles to it. This is a culvert 
the horse has got stuck in, an 
open culvert, the rails carried 
on girders and sleepers only: 
nothing between the sleepers 
but the rails. The horse has 
got his legs down between them 
and is trapped—fairly anchored. 
The train is rambling down on 
him. Still it is a long way off. 
The horse is fairly plain to see 
in the middle of a long straight 
stretch of line. Even drivers 
of goods trains have eyes. 
But the trolley-man decides to 
take no chances. He can reach 
the slow-moving train before 
the train reaches the horse. 
He runs to his trolley, and then 
realises that in clearing the 
line for the train he has 
dragged the pig in front of 
his trolley. Some precious 
moments are used up in re- 
moving the obstacle. Then he 
and his coolies leap on board 
and the trolley gathers way. 
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But in the hurry the broken 
flag-pole and the danger-flag 
are left lying. Still, with even 
a casual look-out on the engine, 
his madly waved hat should be 
seen. He starts waving it, but 
there is no sign of the train’s 
slackening, and no heads pro- 
trude from the engine cab. 
He shouts. And now he 
is almost certain that the 
train cannot stop in time, and 
the horrible certainty that 
it cannot, bursts on him. Yet 
still he waves and shouts, and 
still not an answer. And thus 
he shoots past the trapped 
horse, and almost immediately 
after, past the advancing en- 
gine. He glances into the cab. 
Very strange, this. Two men 
are there crouching, their arms 
over the backs of their necks, 
hats pulled down, well into the 
cab as near the furnace door 
as the heat permits. Trolley- 
man gives a last frantic shout, 
meets with no response, then 
the train rumbles on and the 
trolley slows to a halt. Its 
occupants look the other way. 
The white man stops his ears. 

Ten minutes later the follow- 
ing dialogue explains matters, 
though it may not condone 
them. The train after some 
terrifying wobbling has kept 
the line, and is now halted. 
Driver and mate are eyeing the 
front of the engine. Arrives 
the trolley, and its occupant, 
limping and with bloody shins, 
joins the group. He says 
nothing for a minute or two, 
and then to the driver— 

‘‘ Well, George ? ” 


c2 
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To which the driver replies— 

“ Well, Alf? ”’ 

Another pause. Then— 

‘‘ What about it, George ? ”’ 

George scratches his head 
and says she has held the rails, 
which he never thought she 
would. 

“Yes, she done that all 
right, and no thanks to you,”’ 
says Alf. ‘“ But what about 
your look-out? ‘Taint ex- 
actly a dark night, not for 
seeing, it ain’t.” 

“‘T seen you fannin’ ’em off 
of your face with your topi. 
I seen that a mile back. That’s 
all I seen, and enough too.” 

‘Fannin’ off nothing! Sig- 
nalling you to pull up I was, 
and ’ollering at you. And you 
two a-crouching in your cab!” 

“Come to that,’ retorts 
George defensively, ‘“ signal- 
ling’s done usual with a flag. 
I didn’t see no flag. I seen an 
’at. Now wot?” 

Alf was now so overcome by 
George’s quibbling that he 
turned his head and spat. 

‘You can tell that yarn to 
the T.M., George. That’s wot ! 
And you can tell ’im that you 
’ad ~=the face-ache and was 
hidin’ your head to keep it out 
of the cold draf’.’’ 

On this, driver George steps 
clear of the engine and looks 
back along the line, and points. 

“See that pipal tree close 
alongside of the down line ? ”’ 

“Yes. I sees it.” 

“It’s too far off for you to 
see wot’s hangin’ to the lower 
branch—not without glasses 


you can’t. That’s wot. Bees 
is wot. My missus ain’t done 
picking the stings outer my 
face yet. A week ago them 
bees comes over spiteful. We'd 
passed ’em scores and scores 
of times. But that time they 
let fly. Bees is like that, wild 
’uns is. Tobaccer sometimes, 
noise, engine steam, but 
tobaccer mostly sets ’em off. 
Angry they gets, reg’lar pash- 
nit. They was took like that 
las’ week and we fair cops it— 
me and my mate. Well, today 
we seen you buzzing along 
towards us, fannin’ yourself 
like with your ’at, and I sez to 
my fireman, ‘ Alf’s coppin’ it 
today and we’re for it again. 
Duck!’ And we pulls our 
hats down and covers our 
necks and ducks in under, 
and that’s ’ow we was when we 
passes you and ears you 
screechin’ (as we thinks with 
ag’ny-pain), and we was jus’ 
thinking how lucky we was, 
you keepin’ ’em all to yourself, 
when we ’its it. And that’s all 
about it.’’ 

After an interval for con- 
sideration, Alf sums up as 
follows :— 

“‘ Well, George, I ain’t your 
judge, nor you ain’t mine, 
specially with all this mess-up 
about. Seems to me you done 
a crool act in killing the 
gentleman’s horse and tearing 
up my permanent way, to save 
your own skin. And it ain’t 
no virtue on your part that 
your train’s held the track. 
You better buzz off now.” 
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VI. 


“Tt all comes from poach- 
ing,’ said Whitlock that even- 
ing when they were talk- 
ing over the day’s dolorous 
events. 

To which Fletcher replies: 
“It pains me quite a piece to 
see our Hon. Secretary’s usual 
robust mentality so shaken by 
his toss. It was bees caused all 
the trouble, and your rotten 
saddlery. Snooping round be- 
yond the railway and having a 
slant at a few coverts not quite 
in our country is not poaching.” 

Whitlock, responding to this 
bracing treatment, found some 
solace in the fact that the boar 


had fallen dead actually on the 
boundary line between Khaitola 
and the non-Khaitola territory. 

“ And if it comes to that,” 
added Fletcher, “‘ the greater 
part of him—all back to the 
hindquarters—died on Khaitola 
ground. Only the hind-legs 
were on the wrong side of the 
dividing line. And allow me to 
remind you of an expression 
we have often heard you use 
in times of heart-ache, slings 
and arrows and all the what- 
nots that flesh is heir to— 
‘Don’t worry—the mess 
trumpet’ll be sounding as usual 
this day week.’ ”’ 


vou. 


It did. It sounded that day 
week for both of them, but not 
for much longer. For both 
receiving their orders, passed 
oversea to join their units on 
the Western Front. Before 
leaving, Whitlock laid Vol. IV. 


on the top of the other volumes 
of the old and extinct Khaitola 
Tent Club records. In Vol. IV. 
is one omission. There is no 
account of the last meet. <A 
conscientious historian has 
ventured to repair it. 
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A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 


BY L. LUARD. 


** He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not Jook upon his like again.” 


‘¢ MONSIEUR, at last! I can 
hardly believe it is you. And 
how goes it? You have had 
a good journey from Paris ? 
You are well? And madame, 
she is well? And monsieur 
your father, and madame your 
mother—they are both well ? 
. ., Ah, I am more than de- 
lighted to hear the good news, 
overjoyed to see you. Marie 
has a splendid déjeuner waiting. 
And afterwards we have many 
coming to wish you le bonjour : 
Simon, Henri, the contremattre, 
Jean, Robert, Guillaume — a 
veritable assembly.” 

He shook my hand so vigor- 
ously that it ached, and con- 
tinued to hold it, staring at 
me from deep-blue eyes set in a 
strong honest face that showed 
no trace of prolonged illness. 

“How well you look!” I 
said; ‘ you are fatter, and— 
nom dun nom !—have shaved 
your moustache. Why, it has 
taken years off you. Incroy- 
able !—I can hardly believe 
you are the same man.”’ 

He chuckled. ‘Ah, it’s 
strange you mention that, for 
I was about to remark the 
same of you, monsieur. You 
recollect the last time you 
came here without warning us 
—ah, malheur! malheur! I 
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had but just heard you were 
drowned—it must have been 
three years ago, almost to the 
very day.” 

“‘T remember well. I came 
to tell you about the ship.” 

‘And I recollect too well, 
monsieur. The story of the 
ship was navrant. But yes; 
I can see it all again, exactly 
as if the years were not. The 
winter evening, it was wild, 
the wind was blowing a gale, 
the rain slashing at the win- 
dows. I was walking down 
the stairs about to turn on the 
lights in the shop when I saw 
the door open; I saw—Jésus ! 
Joseph! Pierre !—you walk in 
all wet, streaming with water 
as if you had risen from the 
depths of the sea. Ah, mon- 
sieur, I could not move; I 
turned to stone; my _ heart 
stopped beating ; I had a fear 
épouvantable. Then as you 
moved forward, I felt my 
senses reeling ; I heard a thou- 
sand devils in my head, all 
shouting: ‘He has come to 
haunt you, to haunt you, 
Eugéne, for the rest of your 
life. He has been drowned from 
one of your ships, one of your 
ships. Just as he has paid in 
full, so now you must also pay 
in full—patatin, patatan !’” 
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He paused, drew a deep 
breath, and caught hold of 
my hand again. ‘“ Ah, mon- 
sieur, you are no ghost this 
time. I see, I feel, I know you 
are in the flesh. I have no 
need to cry for sheer relief as 
I did last time. Three years! 
How time flies! Yet every day 
I have been hoping you might 
come.” 

He released his grip and 
raised his voice. ‘* Marie; 
come quick. Monsieur is here 
at last. We have shaken hands 
for a full five minutes. Quick ! 
come quick. Let the déjewner 
look after itself. Hurry, I tell 
you.” 

From the small whitewashed 
kitchen, which served also as 
a living-room, an office, a 
‘study and a retreat where 
secret conclaves led to mo- 
mentous decisions, came an 
answering cry, holding surprise 
and a suggestion of incredulous 
delight. ‘‘ Ah, ld ld,” she 
cried, opening the door and 
running forward, both hands 
outstretched. ‘ Ah, la la, mon- 
sieur, is it really you? You 
have most surely bonne mine, 
like Eugéne. But I have the 
idea you are a little thinner. 
That is not good. You must 
stay here and let us give you 
the good food of the country. 
But yes; a fortnight will 
surely see the hollows dis- 
appearing. Each day we will 
put you on the machine that 
weighed all the terrible amount 
of rope and wire and paint— 
la, ld, shall I ever forget ?— 
your boat required. And now 
I must return to superintend 
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the preparation of the dé- 
jeuner. It will be ready in an 
hour to the minute. Then we 
will eat and drink well, and 
afterwards talk much with all 
the others who are coming. 
A bientét, monsieur, and reserve 
your appetite. This will be 
the first of many good meals.”’ 

“ Alas!’? I said; “I must 
be back in Paris early to 
morrow morning, and can stay 
only a few hours.”’ 

“Quelle misére! But no; 
you must not go like that. It 
is so seldom Eugéne and I can 
welcome you here.”’ 

“ Malheur! — it is,’? the 
builder said. ‘‘ All too seldom. 
But who knows? Perhaps one 
day we may be able to welcome 
monsieur for a long stay, and 
also sign a new contract. Ah, 
nom de Dieu! she was a fine 
boat—the finest I have ever 
built and am likely to build. 
But if you cannot stay, then 
we must hurry. Go, Marie, 
and be busy. Monsieur and 1 
will inspect the chantier. We 
still have work despite the 
crise, and cannot grumble.”’ 

We left the green-painted 
shop full of rigging screws, 
blocks, shackles and the hun- 
dred and one fittings the sea 
demands, passed the kitchen 
where his wife, her dark face 
all smiles and dimples below 
a misted white coif, already 
stood bent over a spotless 
range, and entered the building. 

“Certainly you cannot 
grumble,” I remarked, seeing 
four or five boats in various 
stages of construction. I stood 
still a moment, breathing deep 
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the mellow fragrance of sawn 
and seasoned wood, held by 
surge and sway of memory. 

I had first seen the yard five 
years ago, late one bleak and 
cold winter morning, the coast, 
grey and lowering, guarded 
by an outlying archipelago of 
barren islets and half-submerged 
rocks. I had stayed only a few 
hours, but had realised that 
here, in the land of Brittany, 
on the outskirts of the Bay of 
Morlaix, I could have the ship 
of my choice built at a price 
within my means—a ship built 
by honest labour from sound 
materials, fashioned with pride 
and skill and that touch of 
craftsmanship and perfection 
which is the heritage of count- 
less sea-born generations. 

And then, watching her in 
the throes of creation, I had 
stayed for days and weeks at 
a stretch, travelling at frequent 
intervals to England, more 
often than not worried by 
vexatious delays and unfore- 
seen contingencies, harassed by 
rising prices and the intricacy 
of detail, confounded by the 
subtle and complex psychology 
of simple hearts and minds— 
and, with it all, enjoying myself 
immensely. 

Our friendship, already firmly 
established before we sailed the 
ship away nine months later, 
became sealed for ever when we 
returned the following summer, 
with a new hollow mast made 
in England. The decks rang to 
innumerable sabots ; the whole 
village, most of the surrounding 
countryside, trooped aboard. 
Looking aloft, running their 
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gnarled hands over the smooth 
and gleaming silver spruce, 
they referred to it with bated 
breath. They said it was 
more than a work of art; it 
was a triumph, a wonder, a 
miracle as great as the cathe- 
dral spires of St Pol de Leon, 
And the life-story of the ship— 
the glory of COarantec, the 
pride of Brittany, the flower 
of France—soared into realms 
of legendary saga. 

Jacques, whom I had met 
on my way to the chantier that 
morning, hardly allowed him- 
self time to inquire after my 
health and general welfare be- 
fore reminding me of the tradi- 
tion enthroned in history. Was 
she not the largest yacht built 
in the port, the fastest, the 
most seaworthy, of looks superb,’ 
of elegance unapproachable ? 
Had she not, he argued, sailed 
thousands of miles in all 
weathers, and even crossed 
the mighty Atlantic? And, 
above all, had not Eugéne 
obtained from her renown 80 
great that he had been able 
to turn down orders, pick and 
choose as he liked—Eugéne who 
before had a reputation only 
amongst the fishermen? ‘ But 
yes, monsieur ; all that is true 
—as true as I stand before 
you. That is why we are all 
delighted to see you again. 
Your yacht brought prosperity 
to many of us, the effect of 
which is still seen, the effect 
of which ’’—he lowered his voice 
to a confidential whisper—* will 
continue and increase if only 
you can see your way to giving 
another order this winter.’ 
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I felt constrained to exercise 
the greatest caution. This 
sudden flight of fancy, which 
had sent me travelling over- 
night to Carantec, assumed an 
aspect I had never envisaged. 
Had I suspected anyone in 
the village of hoping that 
my presence was connected 
with the business of ordering 
a new craft, I should have 
thought twice before venturing. 
But my work in Paris, which 
could not be completed till 
Monday evening at the earliest, 
had left me with a free week- 
end; and I had conceived the 
idea that a lightning visit of 
twelve hours to the birthplace 
of my favourite boat held 
romantic possibilities. Acting 
on the spur of the moment, I 
had sent the builder a wire, 
announcing my intention of 
arriving on Sunday morning 
to spend the day with him. 

I realised now that the old 
ruffian Jacques, with his twink- 
ling eyes and genial smile, his 
patched blue trousers and faded 
smock, his heavy sabots filled 
with straw, his beret all aslant 
on the top of his head, might 
well create a delicate situation. 
He was capable of anything, 
if it suited his own ends. 
Perhaps he had already spread 
the rumour that I was return- 
ing to discuss the building of 
another boat, that my arrival 
was not to discuss the matter, 
but to sign and seal the con- 
tract. Uncertain of my ground, 
I assumed an air of studied 
vexation. 

“ Diable!*? I exclaimed. 
“You think I can build an- 
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other yacht with the exchange 
at 75% Vrai merci /—I’m not 
@ millionaire.”’ 

He placed a hand on my 
shoulder, thrust his mouth close 
to my ear and whispered, “I 
do not think, monsieur; I 
feel it in my bones. That 
ship, she had, of course, the 
bad luck; but I assure you 
all good ships have that for 
the first time. Now you have 
sold her—and for plenty of 
money, I expect—you must 
grasp the good luck that is 
bound to come with the next. 
Build while the fever is high. 
That is the only way. To the 
devil with the exchange! I 
will tell Eugéne to cut his 
prices an equivalent amount. 
But yes; it will pay him in 
the long-run. If I were in his 
shoes, I would build you one 
for nothing.” 

“ Tiens!” I said, ‘‘ now 
you're talking sense. But look, 
Jacques, you—you are not 
Eugéne.”’ 

“ Bien entendu,’” he mut- 
tered, expectorating vigorously. 

‘“‘ And if you were,’”’ I pur- 
sued, * you would be the last 
person to build for nothing.” 

‘** Ah bah !—for a mere con- 
sideration then, I assure you. 
But do not worry. I will see 
what can be arranged. Zut! 
if I cannot find a solution, 
then I will say old Jacques is 
dead and done for.”’ 

‘‘ All right,’”’ I answered, glad 
to escape so lightly. “ But 
don’t think too hard or scheme 
too hopefully. Prices over here 
are twice as high as in Eng- 
land.” 
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‘¢ Monsieur, if they were ten 
times as high it would make 
no difference,” Jacques de- 
claimed. ‘I tell you we of 
Carantec have long memories. 
You are one of us. Let the 
others pay the difference when 
Eugéne builds for them. Yes; 
let them pay. Ah, feu d’enfer ! 
—I begin to see a light; I 
begin to see a real light.” 
He wrinkled his nose, shook 
hands, and turning, started 
to walk away at a brisk pace, 
jerking his arms from time to 
time as though to emphasise 
his thoughts. 

However, I soon forgot all 
about Jacques while examining 
the various small craft under 
construction in the silent chan- 
tier, though I realised the 
light of progress shone true 
and steady upon the builder’s 
work. The same excellence of 
material, the same careful stan- 
dard of workmanship and 
thought, met the eye ; but the 
finish and detail were better. 
He was fast losing the rugged 
touch of fisherman practice, 
the unnecessary solidity and 
ungainly strength, the but- 
tressed interiors and unwieldy 
fittings. Steel ties and angle 
plates replaced grown oak 
floors, light bulkheads super- 
seded massive wood partitions, 
and carefully tapered masts 
and spars, scientifically stayed, 
glinted and gleamed under their 
final coat of varnish. 

** Eh bien,’ he asked, “ you 
see a difference? Is the work 
as good, as strong, as well 
finished as before?’ He 
paused, staring hard. ‘‘ Would 
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you say the boats are as well 
built as my masterpiece ? ” 
Immediately, as though his 
words had evoked the past, I 
saw the hull of the ship assume 
shape, rise in a delicate tracery 
of curves till it towered lofty and 
commanding. I saw the balance 
of line and form, the soar and 
sheer of bow, the bold sweep 
of run, the flowing harmony of 
section—the strength, the buoy- 
ancy, the gift of speed. And 
watching the trembling inter- 
play of light and shadow rip- 
pling over her hull, I saw again 
the foreman run his hand over 
the flawless stem. He stepped 
back, gripped his adze; he 
paused a moment, eyeing the 
wood with pride ; he raised his 
arm with leisurely grace, and 
the blade, describing a swift 
arc, met the solid oak with 
effortless ease, rose again—rose 
and fell; a heap of sliced par- 
ings gleamed white underfoot. 
I returned to my surround- 
ings with a guilty start. ‘‘ The 
boats are better. You go—l 
mean it literally—from strength 
to strength. You have learned 
the last lesson of construction 
—the necessity of saving weight 
without loss of seaworthiness.” 
He beamed. ‘ Ah, ah, you 
have noticed my great improve- 
ment, monsieur. It is your 
architect I really have to thank 
for that—bien vrai! He gave 
to me a number of ideas from 
those fine plans. Without 
doubt he was an ace.” 
“Splendid !”’ I replied ; ‘‘ do 
you remember what you said 
about them? ‘They are won- 
derful ; they are magnificent ; 
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they are superb. Never have I 
geen such beautiful plans.’ ”’ 

‘True, monsieur; and still 
as true today. But shall I 
ever forget the time I had to 
wait for them? Those days, 
those weeks, those months! 
Nom de Dieu ! with the chantier 
idle I could not sleep, I could 
not eat. The delays, they 
turned my head. I became 
neurasthenic; I became des- 
perate; malheur! I became 
like one insane.” 

“Sometimes you led me a 
pretty dance,” I added, “ es- 
pecially when you threatened 
to break up the ship for fire- 
wood. Perhaps that was the 
reason you had such a fright 
later on.”’ 

He clapped one hand to his 
forehead. ‘Grand Dieu! I 
never thought of it. What a 
coincidence! Yes; we nearly 
lost her that time. Had not 
Marie wakened in the night 
and heard the crackle of burn- 
ing wood, we should have 
been——”’_ He broke off, star- 
ing at me from eyes fixed and 
sombre. ‘* Now I am fully in- 
sured against everything; but 
the premiums are terrible. It 
is like pouring money down 
the gutter, monsieur. The in- 
surance brokers in France are 
nothing more than thieves and 
robbers.” 

“Who pays for your peace 
of mind in the long-run?” I 
said innocently. 

“ Parbleu! that is different. 
Naturally it is included in the 
overhead costs of the chantier.” 

“Then the premiums are 
not so prohibitive after all ? ”’ 
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A smile flickered across his 
face. ‘* As you will, monsieur ; 
but it is I—I who have to find 
the good francs. Now we will 
make an inspection of the 
motor -boat I have built for 
my own use. In her we shall 
soon make many expeditions 
after the wild geese.’’ 

“ You still pursue them on 
Sundays ? ” 

“Most certainly we do.” 
He stood a moment, pondering. 
“‘ Tiens ! I have an idea,’’ he 
cried with sudden animation. 
“* Tiens !—and another. You 
will come shooting with us this 
evening. The season is early, 
but what does that matter? 
We will find some—never fear. 
We will find some real beauties 
especially for you.’’ 

Before I grasped what had 
happened, he was running to- 
wards the kitchen, excited as 
a child. ‘ Marie,’ he shouted ; 
“listen, Marie. This evening 
at dusk we go shooting. We 
kill many, and you—you will 
pluck and clean a brace for 
monsieur to take to his family. 
Quelle bonne idée! They will 
be just right for eating, those 
good fat geese of the River 
Penzé ; they will be a veritable 
plat du jour.” 

She came hurrying to the 
kitchen door, wiping her hands 
on her apron. ‘“ Yes, yes,” 
she cried. ‘‘ Quelle bonne idée ! 
A present from us to your good 
family, monsieur. I clean, 
pluck and truss them myself; 
I place them in a little wicker 
basket so that they travel 
well. Yes; c'est chic ga, 
Eugéne. And now I must be 
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busy again. The déjeuner will 
be ready in ten minutes. Do 
not be late else it will spoil.” 

I could not refuse their 
offer, though I knew from past 
experience that these particular 
wild geese tasted as harsh and 
acrid as salt horse. ‘“ It’s too 
good of you,’’ I said, temporis- 
ing. “ Anothertime. It means 
so much bother and trouble.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” the 
builder retorted in high fettle. 
“*T feel so pleased that I could 
dance. Now we will smoke 
one of your good English cigar- 
ettes and inspect the boat. 
Come, monsieur; come. Let 
us hurry. She is outside the 
shed, and there is just time. 
And then I must look to my 
gun, my cartridges; I must 
see we have petrol and oil. 
Oho! we will have a fine time.” 

I handed him my cigarette- 
case, and struck a match. 
“ Hold!’ I exclaimed as he 
inhaled deeply. ‘‘ What does 
that notice mean? ‘ Défense 
de fumer aux environs du chan- 
tier.’ 9 

“* Parbleu! who cares? Am 
I not insured, monsieur ? 
Light up; smoke to your 
heart’s content ; smoke, I say, 
in the chantier, outside it, 
anywhere in the vicinity. The 
Douane put that up. I store 
the bonded petrol for fisher- 
men. Who has any respect 
for the law in France? Not 
@ soul, monsieur—lI repeat, not 
a soul.” 

We walked through the 
chantier, opened the door lead- 
ing on to the beach and ap- 
proached the motor-boat, which 
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lay well above high-water mark, 
“* Voyez! here she is,’ the 
builder announced—“ a little 
beauty. All mahogany, with 
frames of acacia. We do not 
plank greatly with the pitch- 
pine now. To my mind it is 
worth nothing; so much is 
soft under the surface hard- 
ness. No; it must be either 
the good Austrian oak or 
the African mahogany, with 
steamed frames, and the keel 
from the forest of Versailles. 
But look !—you see the gun- 
rests on each side of the 
coaming? Like that we are 
sure of our aim; we miss 
nothing.”’ 

‘¢ Then I shall see some good 
sport this evening.”’ 

‘One hopes so; but it is 
yet early. And now it is time 
to eat the good déjewner, mon- 
sieur. Come; we will have a 
quick apéritif, then see what 
Marie has ready for us.” 

We returned to the kitchen. 
His wife, with quick agile move- 
ments, laid the table. We 
drank a coagulated liquid that 
tasted of quinine, then settled 
in real earnest to a gargantuan 
meal. Soup was followed by 
shell-fish, cold veal and salad, a 
roast chicken, a Breton pudding, 
cheese and fruit—washed down 
with copious draughts of cider 
and the ordinary wine of the 
country. ‘‘ Help yourself, mon- 
sieur,’”’ they said. ‘* You are 
too thin. You are not properly 
fed. Mangez! Prenez donc! 
Il faut manger.” 

As each double-banked course 
appeared, I felt my appetite 
failing me lamentably ; but I 
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struggled on, digestion threat- 
ening an open revolt, for fear 
of hurting their feelings. At 
last it was over. I breathed 
a sigh of relief, and leaned 
heavily against the back of 
my chair. 

“ And now we will wait for 
the others,’’ the builder said. 
“Then we all drink coffee and 
rum, talk for a while, take a 
stroll round the beach and 
finish the day by shooting the 
good wild geese.’ 

Soon they arrived: the con- 
tremattre, his lanky figure, thin 
face and light-blue eyes show- 
ing no traces of the years; 
Simon, tall and upright, despite 
his seventy summers; Jean, 
short and stout, his broad 
tanned face glowing from a 
weekly shave; Robert, the 
small Customs officer, dressed 
in clean khaki drill; Albert, 
the innkeeper, fat and pros- 
perous ; Henri, the rigger, his 
flowing white beard carefully 
trimmed; and two or three 
others who had the affairs of 
the village at heart. 

As we sat down to coffee and 
rum Jacques’ face appeared in 
thedoorway. ‘ Nomde Pierre!”’ 
he exclaimed, feigning an im- 
mense surprise. ‘* What is this 
I see? The Government of 
Carantec in session? Aha! 
there must be deep business 
afoot. Imagine my amaze- 
ment this morning when, walk- 
ing towards the village, I saw 
in the distance someone 
Strangely familiar. ‘ Tiens, 
mon brave!’ I cried; ‘ who 
is it? I seem to recognise 
that figure.’ I stood my 
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ground; I racked my brains ; 
I looked not once, but a thou- 
sand times. ‘ Diable!’ I mut- 
tered—‘ diable ! can it be mon- 
sieur...? But no; it is 
impossible; it is a mistake. 
Your old eyes deceive you, 
Jacques. Monsieur has gone 
for good — worse luck — gone 
without giving any heed to 
your advice.’ ”’ 

He slammed the door and 
hurried forward, hand out- 
stretched. ‘* Welcome, mon- 
sieur—welcome back to Car- 
antec.’’ 

Taken completely unawares, 
I felt unequal to the occasion, 
but realised decisive action was 
necessary. There was more in 
this than met the eye. Had the 
old tyrant, bold in the belief 
that the builder knew nothing, 
evolved a deep scheme to suit 
his own ends? Yet the very 
thought that my presence in 
Carantec held as its purpose 
the signing of a new contract 
would surely have evoked a 
full description of our meeting 
a few hours earlier, with bom- 
bastic comments on the excel- 
lence of the work, the cheap- 
ness of construction and good- 
ness knows what else. 

I wished now I had men- 
tioned the matter to the builder ; 
he would have been on his 
guard; but we had been so 
busy discussing other things, 
and examining the boats, that 
the incident had slipped my 
memory. However, it could 
soon be remedied; one word 
would expose his temerity ; 
yet I had an uncomfortable 
feeling that if he thought his 
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purpose could be better served 
by affecting complete ignorance 
of my arrival, he had foreseen, 
and was prepared for, any 
emergency. 

“Your eyes are far too 
sharp to deceive you, Jacques,”’ 
I said. “Surely you have not 
forgotten we met this morn- 
ing 2”? 

For a moment he seemed 
stupefied. ‘‘ Forgotten?” he 
muttered — “‘ forgotten? Of 
course I have not forgotten,’’ 
he declaimed, squaring his 
shoulders and facing us with 
brazen impudence. ‘“ That’s 
just what I was going to 
explain; but I had perforce 
to welcome you first, monsieur. 
Yes; I was so struck by the 
resemblance, I tell you, that I 
rubbed my eyes, looked once 
‘No, 
you are not mis- 


more and _ exclaimed, 
Jacques ; 
taken; your sight is as good 


as ever. Nom de Pierre! it is 
monsieur.’ And I started to 
hurry; I broke into a run, 
determined to be the first to 
welcome him.”’ 

“Aha, Jacques! you’re 
always first in everything,” said 
Robert. ‘ Mind you aren’t last 
when St Peter calls your name 
on the day of judgment.” 

“Well said, Robert,’ said 
Jean, laughing. ‘ He calls upon 
St Peter so often that it means 
nothing.”’ 

““ Bien vrai,’ said Simon; 
“when his time comes St 
Peter will surely say, ‘ Ah, 
here is that blasphemous rascal 
Jacques, who spent most of his 
life disturbing me. Very well, 
we will send him to purgatory 
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for a few years. That may 
teach him to honour and respect 
my name.’ ”’ 

“ Ah bah!” Jacques ex- 
claimed, pulling a chair forward 
and sitting down. ‘ Talking of 
the Saints on a Sunday of all 
times! Let us talk of other 
things instead; let us know 
why monsieur is here——”’ He 
broke off, wrinkled his nose 
and cried, ‘‘ Hola! I smell the 
good coffee and rum. That is 
what we want to make us 
talk sense. The coffee of Marie 
and the rum of Eugéne is, I 
tell you, superb.”’ 

The conversation soon be- 
came general. Yes; Simon 
was at last a grandfather. His 
daughter at Perros had been 
blessed with a son. Jean was 
also hoping to emulate him, 
though the young these days 
thought more of their pleasures 
than of bearing children for 
the good of the country. 
Robert’s son had married a 
hundred thousand franecs—the 
daughter of a farmer living 
near Landerneau. The wedding 
was a big affair, but some 
trouble had occurred during 
the celebrations, the curé being 
a man of fixed ideas. Yes; he 
had vowed not to ring the 
christening bell if they danced 
after ten o’clock. A most vile 
and abominable threat. 

“Ah bah!” Jacques inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ Who minds a curé? 
They call this country La 
Bretagne noire, monsieur, be- 
cause it is infested with priests. 
As for myself, I os 

“ Tais-toi,”’ Simon retorted. 
“We don’t want your views 
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You are one of 


on religion. 
the damned, and well you 
know it.” 

Jacques laughed. ‘‘ What of 


it, old grandfather? I live 
well; I sleep well; I have 
plenty put by in my cottage ; 
and my son, he continues the 
trade with England. Yes, mon- 
sieur; I have told you about 
it many times before. One 
makes a better living than by 
exchanging lobsters for cray- 
fish. Did not I say, when 
your ship was being built, 
‘You must come back quick, 
quick, for another, because 
you know so well the English 
coast and all its little inlets 
where people are not?’ Did 
not I promise my son would 
help you? Nom de Pierre! 
there is good money in it— 
much good money, with all the 
tariffs your Government now 
has.” 

“ Jacques, you are Satan’s 
brother,’’ Robert growled. 

The other chuckled. ‘ Ah, 
Robert, if it wasn’t for Satan 
business would cease _ to- 
morrow.”’ He drained his glass 
at a gulp, and watched the 
others with a touch of disdain 
and effrontery. ‘“ Hola! I 
have an idea,” he exclaimed 
suddenly. 

The builder’s wife, refilling 
the glasses, shook her head. 
“There you are, Eugéne. I 
have always said Jacques spoils 
everything with his mad ideas. 
Now is the time to make him 
give them up. Surely he will 
listen to monsieur ? ”’ 

I felt highly amused and a 
trifle disconcerted, The rascal, 
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extricating himself with the 
greatest ease from his pre- 
dicament, was obviously de- 
veloping a plan of campaign 
he had conceived during the 
forenoon. “Give up mad 
ideas ? ”’ he scoffed. “‘ Nom de 
Pierre mille fois !—I never give 
up anything. Hold fast to 
your ideas, enlarge them, act 
upon them; that is the only 
way to succeed.”’ 

The builder moved uneasily 
in his chair and glanced at 
the clock, then Jacques, chang- 
ing the subject, pronounced 
slowly, ‘‘ Eugéne, did you ever 
tell monsieur how those three 
Englishmen came over, each 
asking for a duplicate of the 
ship ? ”’ 

“What do you say?” I 
asked, forgetting that in all 
probability I was furthering 
his ends. 

“But it is true,’? Simon 
remarked—“ true as I sit here.”’ 

“Yes, true,” Jean inter- 
posed; ‘the real truth for a 
wonder.”’ 

“Certainly it is the truth,” 
Henri said, stroking his beard. 

The builder straightened, a 
proud smile playing over his 
face. “‘ Yes; that is so. The 
winter after she was built, 
monsieur—the very next one.” 

“ Tiens!”? Jacques  inter- 
rupted, raising a hand. “Is 
it not strange that all these 
things happen at the same time 
of the year and in intervals of 
three? Monsieur came first 
to place the order for that 
famous ship, known to all 
France as the glory of Carantec.”’ 

“True, my friend,’’ Henri 
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exclaimed, his eyes shining. 
“And don’t forget it was I— 
I who made all her rigging. 
What a work! But let mon- 
sieur tell you how well it 
served the ship.’ 

“Tt was excellent,’ I lied, 
unwilling to disillusion him. 

“ And it was I who saw that 
terrible mast safely stepped,”’ 
Simon went on, not to be out- 
done. 

““That’s nothing,” the inn- 
keeper announced. ‘“ Don’t for- 
get it was I who supplied the 
wine barrels for launching.” 

“Yes; but who dug the 
long keel trench all the way 
from the chantier to the sea ? ” 
Jean demanded. ‘‘ Who, I 
say ? 
alone.” 

‘“‘ And what was the use of 
all that without me?” said 
Robert. “Who took her 
measurements for registration, 
and cleared the ship so that 
she could sail—sail for Eng- 
land — hein? Answer, mon 
brave—nom d’un chien ! answer, 
I tell you.” 

“* Parbleu ! ” the builder cried 
with rising fervour. ‘ You 
would think the contremattre 
and I were the only persons 
who had done nothing. Who 
had all the worry and dis- 
traction ? Who laid the keel ? 
Grand Dieu !—who built her ? ” 
He jumped up, and opening 
the kitchen door, shouted, 
“Marie, bring the rum once 
more. We are about to launch 
an important discussion.” 

I saw Jacques drop his hand 
and lean forward, his eyes 
glittering like mica discs. I 


I did, monsieur —I 
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saw the others, their faces 
reflecting the hot flame of 
honour and pride, their simple 
minds in bondage to the might 
of tradition; and my heart 
sank. Realising that the tawny 
blood-red spirit, glinting and 
gleaming in the glasses, might 
exercise an influence as in- 
sidious and corrupting as a 
potent philtre, I determined 
on a discreet vigilance, and 
murmured to myself three times 
with increasing emphasis, ‘‘ The 
franc is not at 125, but at 75. 
Building costs are doubled. 
Be on your guard. Do not 
be carried away.” 

“Yes,”? Jacques continued, 
driving home his deceit with 
infamous assiduity, ‘‘ those 
three Englishmen came the 
next winter, and each wanted 
a duplicate of the ship; again 
three years after he first arrived 
monsieur returns on a visit all 
too short; and now, three 
years later, we have the honour 
of seeing him once more. Of 
a surety the hand of coincidence 
is at work. It is, I say, an 
omen most favourable.” 

‘¢ One moment,”’ I said, hop- 
ing to confound him. ‘“ Are 
you quite certain of your facts ? 
I first came in 1928.” 

‘And on a Sunday of this 
very month,’’ Jacques said with 
sly astuteness. 

“ True,” I replied, with rising 
vexation; ‘but I returned 
two years later to show you 
all the hollow mast.’’ 

“ Ah bah! I don’t count that. 
You came in the ship then. 
I—I speak only of your visits 
by land. Yes, Eugéne,” he 
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went on, giving me no time 
to interrupt; ‘“‘ you must tell 
monsieur the story of those three 
Englishmen. You must tell him, 
above all, of your other ideas ; 
for it is good to discuss the 
ways of ships and the sea. 
One gains new understanding ; 
one learns much; one profits 
exceedingly.” 

Here was my chance. ‘“ Lis- 
ten, Jacques,’ I said, “ the 
Bible has a saying about a 
man profiting exceedingly ”’ ; 
but before my words could 
strike home, the builder, who 
had obviously missed their im- 
plication, cried impetuously, 
“ Malheur ! Who profits from 
my trade? Everyone, I say, 
except the unfortunate patron. 
Yes; that is the truth, as 
much the truth as the fact 
that those three Englishmen 


came, one after the other, and 
asked—besought me, I say— 
to build them each an exact 
duplicate of your ship, mon- 
sieur. But what would you ? 


I was aw lit. I was ravaged 
in one lung by consumption. 
I had forty degrees of fever. I 
was near the point of death.” 

He called to his wife, who 
came hurrying into the room. 
“Tell monsieur how ill I was, 
Marie. Tell how those visits 
made me worse.” 

“But yes,” she piped in a 
shrill voice, nodding her head 
80 vigorously that I feared 
her coif would dismember ; 
“but yes; Eugéne he was so 
ill that one day the doctor said 
to me, ‘Little one, I fear 
greatly for him. The fever 
is draining his strength. He 
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must not be worried by any- 
thing, but be kept calm, calm, 
and have of quiet absolute.’ 

““T had a terrible fear. ‘Do 
you think,’ I whispered, ‘ that 
he is going to die—he who 
has made so great a reputation 
after all these years of work ?’ 

“** Courage, my little one,’ 
he replied; ‘let us hope it 
is the remembrance of his 
reputation that will save him.’ ”’ 

“And it did—nom dun 
chien!” the builder cried. “ It 
did, I say. When the first 
Englishman came, Marie refused 
to let me see him. But I heard 
his voice and cried from my 
bed, ‘Send him up else I die at 
once.’ He was a tall thin man 
with the face of an eagle, yet 
I remember more vividly how 
the perspiration streamed from 
my brow. 

‘* ¢ Monsieur,’ I said, ‘I can 
build either a duplicate of the 
ship or one twice as large, ten 
times as large. But for the 
moment I can do nothing. 
You must wait; you must 
have patience ; you must give 
me time to recover my health.’ 

“Ah malheur! he wanted 
her, I know; and he was so 
impetuous. ‘Let your fore- 
man take charge till you are 
well,’ he cried. ‘ Ask within 
reason any price, and I am 
content.’ 

“But listen! I was not 
content. Not at all. I had 
my reputation to uphold, and 
I suffered abominably. ‘ No,’ I 
said; ‘I will not build unless 
I can superintend. Wait till I 
am myself, and then I start. 
My price is 180,000 francs.’ 
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“¢ Misére!’ he cried, ‘ that 
makes it worse than ever. 
You are honest. Your price is 
low—lower than elsewhere; but 
I cannot wait. Reconsider the 
matter, I beg of you.’ 

‘Monsieur, I fell back on 
the bed exhausted. The temp- 
tation was épouvantable. And 
I waved him away—I waved 
away all those frances for the 
sake of my honour.” 

I repressed a smile. Though 
he had made little or nothing 
from my ship, except his name, 
the price just quoted would 
certainly have given him a 
handsome profit. Living again 
those moments, he pulled a 
large coloured handkerchief 
from his pocket, wiped his 
forehead, and bringing his right 
fist into violent contact with 


the palm of his left hand, 
continued— 

“Yes; I waved him away 
just as I waved away the two 
others who came soon after- 


wards. ‘ Wait or build else- 
where,’ I cried; ‘and don’t 
torment me with visions of 
greatness.’ ”’ 

He drew a deep breath. ‘ Ah, 
monsieur,’’ he went on, ‘“ did 
not I do right? Was not I 
keeping faith with honour ? 
And if the price seems high to 
you, remember I was com- 
pletely roulé by your boat. I 
under-estimated everything— 
everything. Figure to your- 
self, for example, that I allowed 
1200 francs a ton for your 
heavy keel and had to pay 
exactly double. Figure to your- 
self the wood for planking cost 
half again as much as I had 


thought. Figure to yourself 
—but why continue? I tell 
you again that boat-building 
profits everyone except the 
patron. I tell you above all 
that I had a serious relapse 
after the last Englishman had 
gone. For weeks on end [ 
could not eat nor sleep, and 
each night I seemed to hear 
the passing bell tolling in sorrow 
for my great loss. Then I 
would mutter to myself, 
‘Eugéne, this will never do. 
Courage, my friend. Be brave. 
Be calm. Be patient. In 
God’s good time you will be 
restored to health.’ Yet when 
I recovered, late next spring, 
I could not banish those tor- 
menting thoughts. Think of 
it, monsieur. Four boats to 
the same design! The be- 
ginning of a series that would 
have made history. Who 
knows—nom de Dieu !—who 
knows, there might have been 
forty now.” 

“ Yes,’’ I said, realising to 
the full his hard fortune; “ it 
must have been a trying ex- 
perience. I had no idea you 
were forced to turn down 
orders.”’ 

“Ah bah!’ Jacques inter- 
jected. ‘Don’t waste your 
sympathy on Eugéne. He's 
well enough now. What’s more, 
he can improve on your plans in 
many ways, and has even better 
ones up his sleeve. A boat 
like the Paris, for example— 
she’s lying on the beach yonder 
—a boat like her, I say, fitted 
with an outside keel and modern 
rigging, would outsail any yacht 
of her size and more. Build to 
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her model and you would own 
a veritable sea swallow.”’ 

“True,” Simon remarked 
with slow emphasis; ‘the 
Paris is the best fishing boat 
ever built here, just as mon- 
sieur’s yacht is the best of the 
pleasure craft. And to my 
mind the first is of a type 
superior to the second. Give 
to me both, of approximately 
the same size, and I guarantee 
you, on nine days out of ten, 
that the fisherman would drown 
the other.’’ 

“T am also of the same 
mind,” Henri agreed. ‘ The 
yachtsman, they say we are 
prejudiced ; but I, who have 
experience of both types, affirm 
the fishing boat is faster, more 
comfortable, more seaworthy.’ 

“And don’t forget, much 
cheaper to build and main- 
Jacques declared. 
let us go and ex- 

She, too, is a 


tain,”’ 
“ Voyons ! 
amine her. 
glory of Carantec, a legend of 
the coast, a boat that has 


never been beaten, a boat 
that would sail the Havre pilot 
cutters hull down in an after- 
noon. And remember I am 
speaking the truth, monsieur.”’ 

“ At last he is,” the builder 
exclaimed, unable to restrain 
his feelings. “She was my 
first masterpiece. Did not I 
tell you of her before? Alas! 
I remember she was away 
when you were watching the 
building of my other master- 
piece. But come; I can better 
explain my ideas with the 
boat before us.’ 

They rose with alacrity, and 
I followed, not without con- 
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siderable misgiving. Jacques 
had played his cards well, and 
though I knew the builder was 
giving this practical demon- 
stration for sheer love of his 
profession, I feared my own 
weakness. The sight of a hull, 
perfect in line and form, the 
magic zest of staking all on a 
hazard, might prove my un- 
doing. And as we walked across 
the hard wet sands, the bold 
line of the coast rising sheer 
from the foreshore in steep 
serrated ramparts, I felt, de- 
spite all denial, heart and pulse 
quicken to a commanding call. 

The Paris lay on legs, her 
green hull and black under- 
water body reflecting the rays 
of a westering sun. ‘‘ Voyez!” 
the builder declaimed, a proud 
ring in his voice. ‘ Here she 
is—my first masterpiece. I 
built her not from plans, not 
from a model even, but from 
the eyes God gave me.”’ 

I had an impression of a 
sturdy boat, her bluff bows, 
sloping keel, hard bilges and 
raking sternpost more accentu- 
ated than usual. ‘ Voyez!” 
he cried again; ‘‘do not be 
deceived by her looks. Out 
of the water she seems, you 
would say, a trifle clumsy ; 
but when afloat she is beautiful 
to behold, when sailing she is 
superb. She does not drive 
through the water like so many ; 
she glides, she remains up- 
right, she stays on top; she 
almost planes.” 

“Tell monsieur why,’ said 
Jacques. 

“Why? Listen! Note well 
my words. In England your 
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fishing boats have bows as 
fine as a wedge, and easy bilges. 
That is wrong. They plunge 
into the seas and throw up 
spray ; they heel greatly ; they 
sink by the head when sailing 
hard, and so, needing much 
rudder to keep them on their 
course, lose speed. Parbleu! 
no wonder your yachtsmen 
say the fishing boat is a type 
of her own and of no use for 
pleasure. No wonder, I tell 
you, our yachtsmen say the 
same, for do not they always 
take the lead from their Eng- 
lish brothers—them who are of 
a nation which once built the 
fastest ships afloat? And so, 
monsieur, the yacht type 
evolved on bad lines, with cut- 
away forefoots, flaring bows, 
full bilges and great reverse 
curves and hollows below to 
give, it is said, the perform- 
ance to windward. But have 
not we a better result here 
with characteristics that reduce 
resistance and increase power ? 
Look, I say! There is the 
slope of the keel, descending 
from a shallow forefoot to 
give grip in water free from 
eddies, there is the fine run 
aft to lessen drag, there is the 
beam to give stability. But 
instead of the easy bilges, 
reverse curves and high dead- 
rise, with all the great wetted 
surface and increased skin fric- 
tion these mean, we bring our 
bilges home sharp and hard, 
almost at a right angle, and 
let them drop straight into the 
line of the keel. And we do 
more. We make our bows 
round like an apple on the 


true streamline principle. For 
centuries over here, monsieur, 
we have quoted the proverb 
that bluff bows and a fine run 
never stop a boat sailing—a 
lesson you have not yet learned. 
And I affirm that a boat like 
this one ”—he emphasised, his 
voice vibrating—“ given a little 
more sheer and a roof for 
headroom, given an outside 
iron keel and a modern gaff 
rig, would sail any yacht of 
her own size, even your late 
yacht, over the horizon what- 
ever the weather.”’ 

“Well said, Eugéne — well 
said,” the others chorused. 
“We are convinced you are 
right.” 

‘¢ Of course he is right,” said 
Jacques, ** but he has forgotten 
the most important thing of all, 
that she would cost but half the 
price of a yacht the same size. 
Diable! I cannot understand 
the stupidity of French yachts- 
men. Here, under their very 
noses, is the real solution of all 
their troubles.” 

The builder wrung his hands. 
“ Malheur! I have told them 
time and again. But no! 
they must build to their archi- 
tects’ designs, which look so 
pretty on paper and perform 
80 badly at sea. They must 
be slaves to fashion. And the 
English yachtsman, ignorant 
of our craft over here and 
remembering only his own fish- 
ing boats, says, ‘ Build a yacht 
like a fishing boat? No, thank 
you! We know better. That 
is an idea only for those who 
are mad.’ ”’ 

“ Nom de Pierre!’’ Jacques 
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exclaimed, ‘‘ to remedy matters 
it wants only somebody with 
a little courage who knows 
how to sail a boat. Surely, 
Eugéne, it would be worth 
your while building one as a 
speculation in order to demon- 
strate your ideas? That they 
are right—we all know. You 
would gain a reputation im- 
mense. You would become 
known throughout the world. 
Think of the honour; think 
of the renown; think of the 
final reward ! ”’ 

The builder’s face worked. 
“ Malheur ! Misére! Certainly 
I would build as a speculation 
if I could afford to. But I 
cannot. If I did not sell, I 
should be bankrupt.” 

Jacques stared hard at the 
others, who were following the 
conversation with eagerness. 
“ Ah bah! of course you would 
sell. You have only to put her 
in the hands of an ace, and 
success would be assured.’’ He 
paused and suddenly slapped 
his knees. 
be better? Why, in monsieur’s 
hands, of course. He would 
carry all beforehim. He would 
make Carantec the yacht-build- 
ing centre of the world. There 
is no knowing what might 
happen.” . 

Immediately there arose mur- 
murs of approbation and de- 
light. Yes; nothing could be 
better. It was a veritable in- 
spiration for monsieur to take 
charge of the boat and show 
her to the world. It would 
make him famous, and bring to 
Carantec a prosperity unheard 
of. And their thoughts, quick- 
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ened by the slow march of 
suggestion, warmed and kindled 
by the mellifluous spirit, soared 
into realms romantic and 
dangerous. 

Nevertheless, I saw the posi- 
tion had become critical, and 
felt there was no knowing what 
might happen ; for the sight of 
the boat, the builder’s words, 
held me spellbound. Salvation 
could only be gained by im- 
mediate action—by an exorcism 
final and lasting. 

‘¢ How much,” I asked, hear- 
ing my voice as from afar, 
“‘ would she cost drawn out to 
35 feet ? ” 

The builder’s face turned 
white. ‘*How much?” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Grand Dieu! for 
you, monsieur, I would do it 
at cost. How can I say for 
the moment? But I guarantee 
not more than 50,000 francs.”’ 

Hoping my voice conveyed 
a full measure of conviction, I 
summoned all my reserve of 
strength. ‘‘ Impossible. It is 
beyond my means. Had the 
exchange been at par, I would 
have said—yes ; I would have 
considered the matter,’’ I cor- 
rected hastily. 

“What, what ? ’’ the builder 
cried. ‘* Nom de Dieu! this 
is terrible, this is unbearable, 
this is unendurable ! ”’ 

“Hold!” exclaimed Jacques. 
“Hold, I say. Do not excite 
yourself yet. All is not lost. 
Even if you cannot build to 
monsieur’s price, Eugéne—and 
think well, for much lies at 
stake—there is still hope.’’ 

“ Comment?” the builder 
muttered, starting to pace up 
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and down, half beside himself 
with anxiety, eagerness and 
apprehension. 

“Yes; how? Speak! In 
the name of thunder—speak ! ”’ 
the others urged. 

Jacques raised his hand. “I 
will speak, right enough. Nom 
de Pierre! have not I spoken 
all the afternoon? Have not 
I been instrumental in showing 
you how Carantec can make its 
fortune? I say now we will 
speak no more. We will do 
better. We will write. We will 
write a letter and put our case 
before no less a person than 
the President of the Republic. 
We will ask first that the ex- 
change be regulated at the 
true level. But we will not 
stop there. Oh, no! We will 
say, if that cannot be done, 
then we request of the Govern- 
ment a loan. Pouf! Pa! 
What is 50,000 francs to them, 
with so much at stake ? ”’ 

I watched the builder stop 
dead in his stride, spin round, 
jerk both arms on high and 
let them drop as if all 
his strength had vanished. 
‘What, what?’ he muttered 
in hoarse tones, staring at us 
from eyes full of fear and 
incredulity. ‘ Write to the 
President of the Republic? Is 
it possible? Dare I do it?” 

More than astonished to see 
him taking this fantastic sug- 
gestion seriously, I felt we 
should soon rival the adven- 
tures of Don Quixote. But I 
realised that this change of 
thought would in all probability 
conduce to my own security. 
Jacques had whisked us away 
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from. the immediate present 
into the problematical future ; 
and instead of concentrating 
all my energies upon resisting 
his perfidy, and keeping a firm 
hold upon my own impulses, 
I could now consider the situa- 
tion with equanimity. 

The builder, head bowed, 
fists clenched, was again pacing 
the beach to fervent acclama- 
tions of belief and encourage- 
ment. ‘ But yes; it can do 
no harm.... Surely the Presi- 
dent will give the letter con- 
sideration. . . . Think well of 
allit may mean. . . . Without 
doubt we shall succeed.... 
If we do not act, then every- 
thing is lost. . . .” 

Suddenly he stopped and 
faced us. “‘ Hold! I will dare 
do it! I will take the risk!” 

The others, surging round, 
shook his hand and slapped 
him on the back. ‘ Well done, 
mon brave—well done! Of a 
truth you deserve to be another 
Napoleon. Let us write at 
once, without the waste of a 
minute.”’ 

We all hurried back to the 
shop. ‘‘ Quick, Marie!’ the 
builder cried, ‘‘ bring to me 
paper and ink. I have to com- 
pose a letter of the utmost 
importance, which must catch 
the post without fail.” 

“But the post has gone, 
Eugéne,’’ came her high treble. 
‘Surely you remember the 
time was advanced two hours 
for the winter season ? ” 

The table shook to his fist. 
“ Diable! that means a day’s 
delay.”’ 

“Calm yourself,” Jacques 
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growled. ‘‘ Monsieur goes back 
by the night train. He shall 
post the letter in Paris.” 

‘‘ A fine idea,’ Robert agreed. 
“Like that it will be safe. The 
postal authorities, they are slack 
down here, and often lose letters 
from the district.’’ 

Then the contrematire, who 
had hardly spoken a word, took 
a step forward and said in a 
low tone, ‘‘ Let us not be carried 
away and forget the position, 
my friends. First, are we sure 
monsieur will build if the franc 
finds its true level? Secondly, 
are we sure he will pay the 
interest on the loan ? ”’ 

The builder clapped both 
hands to his head. ‘* Malheur ! 
I had forgotten all about that.’ 

Everyone turned to me with 
such tense anxiety that I re- 
solved to play my part. There 
was no risk. If, by some un- 
foreseen chance, the country 
went off the gold standard, I 
could well afford, and would 
be willing, to build at the figure 
mentioned. ‘“‘ Have no fear,’’ 
I said. ‘“ You can rely upon 
me until Christmas. After that 
I make no promises; time 
would be too short.” 

Jacques sprang up. “ I order 
three cheers for monsieur ’’— 
“Hip! hip! hip !— Hurrah! 
hurrah ! hurrah!” they shouted, 
thumping the table and stamp- 
ing in unison on the concrete 
floor. 

A moment later the builder’s 
wife brought the writing 
materials. ‘‘ What is all this 
excitement, Eugéne?’’ she 
scolded. ‘I fear for your 
reason. You seem like one 
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distraught. Vrai merci! one 
would think you were about to 
write to the President of the 


Republic.”’ 

Robert raised a warning 
finger and winked. ‘* Ah, 
Marie; you have guessed 


aright. That is exactly what 
we are about to do. The 
Government is to finance a 
boat for monsieur.’’ 

All the blood drained from 
her face. ‘ Bel ange de Dieu!” 
she whispered. ‘‘ Eugéne, do 
you realise your terrible rash- 
ness? You cannot. You must 
not. It will be a disaster.” 

The suspicion of a frown 
touched the builder’s forehead. 
‘“Go, Marie. Do not worry us. 
Rest assured. Have no fear. 
We know what we are about, 
but need of quietness and 
thought great.’ 

She threw up her hands in a 
gesture of silent and hope- 
less despair, tiptoed from the 
room and left us to our own 
devices. Then I heard the 
clatter of her sabots on the 
kitchen steps, and felt certain 
she was running, wild-eyed, in 
the direction of the village to 
spread the breathless news and 
seek advice. 

I cannot remember how many 
pieces of paper were wasted or 
the number of interminable 
discussions that arose before 
the exact wording was settled ; 
but the letter in its final form 
became a priceless and historic 
document, and ran as follows :— 


‘¢ MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT, 


I have the honour to re- 
quest that you give to this 
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letter your consideration most 
scrupulous, and an answer fav- 
ourable. I, from my youth a 
builder of boats, have made a 
discovery that will bring to our 
village, the land of Brittany, 
the great Republic of France, 
a world-wide renown and fame. 

Many years ago, Monsieur 
Le President, I built a boat 
called the Paris. Of her I 
will only say—for your time 
is much occupied with affairs 
of State—that she has never 
been beaten in any regatta, 
even by boats half again as 
large, and that long known as 
the glory of Carantec, she has 
become a legend of the French 
seaboard from Havre to Mar- 
seilles. 

Monsieur Le President, that 
is only the introduction. A 
little more than five years ago 
I finished building for an Eng- 
lish gentleman a wonderful 
yacht, which attained great 
fame and has also become a 
legend. He, a natural sailor, 
an ace of his profession, has 
returned convinced—as I am 
also convinced—that if I could 
build a yacht on the lines of 
the Paris she would sweep 
the seas, and revolutionise 
yachting. That is to say, 
yachts, such as they now are, 
would be no more; that is to 
say—and note well my words 
—orders for the new type of 
yacht would come not only to 
us, but to all the yards in 
France by the hundred, nay, 
by the thousand, thus giving 
to the industry a surfeit of 
work, and prosperity immense. 
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But alas! the rate of ex- 
change is such that he—no 
Englishman — can afford to 
build in France, the cost being 
prohibitive; and I would 
humbly but earnestly request 
that you direct your efforts 
to restoring the exchange to 
an equilibrium normal. Failing 
that, I would then request that 
the Government lend me the 
sum of francs 50,000 (fifty 
thousand), on which the neces- 
sary interest would be guaran- 
teed, in order to let me build 
this boat, and to have it 
demonstrated to the world by 
the English gentleman. 

Remember, I pray you, Mon- 
sieur Le President, that I have 
given to this matter the most 
anxious and careful thought. 
Remember, I pray you, that it 
will give new life to an im- 
portant industry. Remember, 
I pray you, that it will bring 
to the great land of France a 
glory and renown of which you 
have no conception. 

In the earnest hope again 
that you will consider the 
matter most scrupulously, and 
return an answer favourable, 
I beg of you, Monsieur Le 
President, to accept the assur- 
ance of my humble homage. 


EvuGrENE LEVANT 
(Constructeur Naval).” 


The letter being stamped 
and sealed, the builder gravely 
handed it to me. I had diffi- 
culty in repressing a smile that 
might have led to a fit of un- 
controllable laughter ; but turn- 
ing, and opening my coat, I gave 
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the letter safe-keeping, assuring 
them that I would guard it as 
my life till I reached the general 
post-office in Paris. Then we 
drank to its success, looked at 
the clock and found there was 
little more than an hour before 
my departure. 

“ Malheur!’ the _ builder 
cried. “To the boat! If we 
cannot shoot some geese for 
monsieur, I shall never forgive 
myself.” 

He ran upstairs to fetch his 
gun and cartridges, and the 
contrematire hurried off to fill 
the tanks. Ten minutes later 
we had the boat launched and 
the motor warming up. ‘ En 
avant !’’ the builder urged. 
“Full speed. We will go to the 
marshes. Surely we shall find 
some early ones there.’”’ The 
contrematire engaged the clutch, 
the engine slowed, spluttered, 
then settled to an even and 
rhythmic beat. 

We made the middle of the 
channel and headed up-stream, 
gliding over pellucid waters 
that stretched ahead without 
a ripple to the line of a de- 
serted foreshore already limned 
by deepening shadows, by a 
sable light spreading cold and 
lustreless above creeping layers 
of mist. 

“Monsieur will take the 
helm,’”’ the builder said, load- 
ing his gun, “ and the others— 
you, Robert; you, Simon; 
you, Jacques, and Jean, and 
Henri—keep watch on each 
side of me. We must be quick 
else the light will fail.’’ 

Ten, twenty minutes passed. 
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Aware we were cutting matters 
fine, I became anxious; but 
the contremaiire, interpreting 
my expression, said decisively, 
‘ All is well, monsieur. We 
have the tide in our favour 
going back. There is yet time 
to spare, and — look !—the 
motor, it runs like clockwork.”’ 

** Stop !’’ came the builder’s 
voice. ‘‘I see in the distance 
four or five. Diable! can we 
get close enough before they 
take fright? ’’ He laid the 
gun on its shaped rest and 
knelt down. ‘“ Be ready with 
the cartridges, Henri. Steady 
now—quiet, quiet. Be careful 
not to rock the boat. Do not 
speak. Do not breathe.” 

“Steady, Eugéne—steady,’’ 
Simon whispered anxiously. 
“You are now within range. 
Take it easy, take your time, 
and, above all, aim well.”’ 

Two explosions followed in 
rapid succession. The birds 
rose to a whirr of wings, dim 
shadows rocketing through the 
dusk. 

*¢ Quick ! another cartridge,” 
the builder shouted. ‘I have 
one and another is wounded. 
See him struggling over there ? 
Parbleu !—I’ll soon put an end 
to his troubles.’”’ He fired 
again and gave a cry of delight, 
“Two with three cartridges ! 
Am I not an ace? Now we 
must hurry back. En avant! 
Full speed! There is little 
time to spare.” 

The contrematire started the 
motor, and after retrieving our 
bag, we headed for the chantier. 
‘What a pity we left it so 
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late!” the builder exclaimed. 
“ But there! We have nothing 
to grumble about. In the 
space of a few hours we have 
worked wonders.” 

Certainly we had, in one 
way and another, though Marie 
now held different views on 
our last exploit. ‘ Will you 
never learn sense, Eugéne ? ”’ 
she scolded. ‘‘ Here you are 
with no time to give monsieur 
supper, with no time to clean 
and pluck the geese, with hardly 
time left for him to reach 
Morlaix. Vrai merci !—you 
even forgot to telephone for a 
taxi.” 

** Parbleu ! ’’ the builder mut- 
tered. ‘‘I will do so at once. 
We will order the big Renault. 
Like that monsieur will easily 
catch the train.’ 

“T say that I have already 
taken matters into my own 
hands,” she replied. ‘“ Yes; 
I have telephoned for the 
Renault. Yes; I have cut 
him sandwiches. Yes; I have 
a bowl of coffee waiting.’”’ She 
turned to me, a smile breaking 
through her vexation. ‘ Drink, 
monsieur, drink the coffee while 
it is hot. A thousand pardons 
that Eugéne made you so late. 
Grand Dieu! I am ashamed of 
him.”’ 

“ You must not be angry,” I 
said; “for I have enjoyed 
every minute. The sandwiches 
will be delicious, and will help 
me pass away the time, and 
the geese can be cleaned in 
Paris.”’ 

“See they do it properly for 
you, monsieur,”’ she urged. ‘I 


—I do not trust those wicked 
townspeople.” 

‘“‘ Have no fear of that,” I 
answered. Hearing the raucous 
blare of a klaxon, I picked up 
my attaché-case and prepared 
for departure. 

They all escorted me out- 
side, Marie herself placing the 
wicker basket on the seat. 
Then began a round of vigorous 
handshakes, accompanied by 
warm expressions of farewell. 
“Don’t forget to post the 
letter,” they cried. ‘ Come 
back soon. Do not run any 
risks, and, above all, take care 
of yourself.” 

I stepped into the car, and 
noticed Marie draw her husband 
aside and engage him in heated 
conversation, but thought she 
was merely voicing renewed 
reproach. The driver slammed 
home a gear, and we moved 
away to final farewells. Sud- 
denly I heard a cry. I turned, 
looked out of the back window 
and saw the builder jump for- 
ward, one hand raised. He 
shouted some words I could 
not catch, shaking his head 
and pointing to his breast 
pocket. Then Jacques, who 
was standing on one side, 
stepped deliberately in front 
of him, and before I could see 
the outcome they were lost to 
sight round a corner. 

As a small token of thanks 
for a safe journey, I presented 
the engine-driver with the 
wicker basket on my arrival 
in Paris. Twirling his mous- 
tache, he evinced a_ lively 
pleasure, but on viewing the 
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contents said with a scowl, 
“ Sapristi! They are not fit 
for the stomach. No one eats 
them except those savages in 
Brittany. I throw them in the 
furnace.” 

I hurried away fearing further 
recrimination, completed my 
business a day later, and on 
arriving home the following 
evening, found an express letter 
from the builder lying on the 
hall table. 

He had evidently written it 
shortly after my departure, 
and seemed half distracted by 
worry and anxiety. He hoped 
first that I had fully recovered 
from the long and tiring jour- 
ney, then begged me to let 
him know at once whether I 
had posted the letter to Mon- 
sieur Le President. Marie, who 
always kept a clear brain, had 
persuaded him he had blun- 
dered badly ; and, worse, that 
villain Jacques had approached 
him with threats and menaces 
for a commission. Moreover, 
he feared greatly that the letter 
might lead to endless trouble, 
to medical examination, even 
to arrest. But he hoped and 
prayed I had heard his shout, 
understood his gestures and 
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torn the letter into a thousand 
fragments. If, by ill-chance, 
I had posted it, would I at 
once write to Monsieur Le 
President, explaining all; for 
no harm could befall me. Like 
that the situation might yet 
be saved. He had been carried 
away not only by his emotions, 
but also by an excess of 
ambition ; and he now realised 
that the matter of a boat must 
wait till the exchange suited 
my purpose. Still, he hoped 
my good family, and above 
all I, myself, had enjoyed the 
wild geese, and he conveyed 
to us all the assurance of his 
salutations and friendship the 
most sincere. 

I felt it was reprehensible to 
leave him in the throes of doubt 
and despair a moment longer 
than necessary, and at once 
sent him a night telegraph letter, 
which read :— 


A thousand apologies! For- 
got to post letter to M.L.P. ; 
but will frame it instead. Be 
assured all is well. As for the 
birds, they were ravissant. Most 
certainly we must arrange in 
the near future another wild 
goose chase. 
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THE RING. 


BY GRISELDA EASTWICKE. 


In a town close to Paris, a 
usual little street, dull except 
for a green-and-silver glimpse 
of poplar-shaded river: then a 
house entrance just like all the 
other doors, but once I am in- 
side, something a bit different. 
A big square courtyard, its 
pavement worn to general un- 
evenness, and an old house 
built all around it, the house- 
front quite plain, with many 
windows, unprotruding and un- 
ornamented ; it’s only the fine 
proportions that give such a 
look of distinction. The loft 
windows at either side of the 
court have each its own little 
gable roof and the iron hook and 
wheel which used to hoist fodder 
for storing—these, and the 
drapery of a splendid old grape- 
vine, are the only things to 
break the straight lines. All 
the lower storey, at the back, is 
taken up by stables, empty of 
horses now. The many doors 
on the ground floor are amaz- 
ingly thick and have elaborate 
hand-wrought hinges and locks ; 
all shut and fastened, the house 
might be fairly like a fortress. 
Some of them stand open now 
and let you see black-and-white 
tiled floors and curving heavy 
staircases worn down in the 
middle of each step, and, 
through one door, a distant 
glow of blue-green tapestries. 
In the middle of the court, a 
round flower-bed with a smaller 


second storey to it, all blazing 
with marigolds. The whole 
place, full of sunshine, has the 
look which belongs to an old 
home. You feel that one gen- 
eration after another has grown 
up there of people working 
together for the same purposes, 
and holding each other in con- 
fidence and high esteem. 

I go up one of the staircases 
and across more black-and- 
white tiles and pull a rope with 
a tassel on the end, and, because 
a good friend has spoken for me, 
am received by two ladies who 
seem to accord perfectly with 
the house as if they must 
have passed all their lives there. 
Only there’s an impression of 
keen intellectual activity not 
always associated with chate- 
laines. Their room has light 
walls and long windows, and it 
is high and long and wide, and 
very quiet. I remember some- 
one describing to me a new 
apartment house in New York, 
where, because in that neigh- 
bourhood every inch of space 
was worth so much, the ceilings 
were built very low; and 
though in no danger of hitting 
your head, you were somehow 
always conscious of them. Life 
does feel quite differently where 
builders could be prodigal of 


space. 
On a table near me a book 
lies open, showing ccloured 


plates—a grand book on Rep- 
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tiles, which has just appeared ; 
it is my hostesses who made the 
water-colour drawings for these 
plates, and they are worth 
seeing. You know what dry 
anatomical maps such _illus- 
trations are apt to be. Well, 
these are not; these lizards 
are alive and have a person- 
ality, and are much at home 
in attractive bits of landscape ; 
the snakes, though beautiful, 
are very real indeed, and 
rather give one ‘cold in the 
back.’ It is Mesdemoiselles’ 
‘earn-bread’ to make such 
paintings of birds, beasts and 
fishes for a great institution of 
Natural History. But that is 
not the chief end of their 
lives, not the thing I have 
come here hoping they will tell 
me about. 

You could not guess what it 
is. I sometimes wonder if 
there’s an Immortal specially 
in charge of the real wit of the 
world who deeply enjoys the 
contrasts out of which it is 
built. It does not seem as if 
they could just happen along 
by chance. 

On the wall opposite, a pic- 
ture has been gradually reveal- 
ing itself to me. At first only 
a very decorative Oriental- 
looking pattern, with spots of 
lovely delicate colours. Then 
a group of figures which seem 
to float away from a centre— 
it looks like a gathering of 
Chinese deities. But now I see 
the group is posed round a 
support, all held up by one 
little figure solidly planted on 
the ground. ‘There’s only one 
place to see such a thing in real 
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life. Mesdemoiselles’ great 
work, the work of all their 
lives, has been to record the 
beauty of the circus. 

‘* When did you begin, Made- 
moiselle ? ” 

“‘T don’t know when—very 
young—at about eight years 
old, I think. We always loved 
the circus, so we began to make 
sketches.’’ 

They have opened their port- 
folio on a little table before me ; 
it is filled with drawings like the 
one on the wall—strong, simple 
pen drawings touched with 
notes of colour. Sometimes 
a single figure, but usually a 
group, and always an arrange- 
ment that makes a charming 
pattern, a real picture—and 
these little figures, how living 
they are, how true! Not in the 
least like the confused, swirling 
‘figures in action’ which we 
all know: there seem to be no 
tricks at all to give the sense of 
movement. And just as unlike 
the copies from photographs ; 
‘a photograph of an action is 
often false,” says Mademoiselle. 
This figure which somersaults 
in the air above the horses— 
you see how he must turn to 
come down on that farther 
horse. ‘* Well,’? says one of 
these artists, ‘‘ it does help when 
one understands what they are 
trying to do. You see, he 
turns his somersault and comes 
down on three horses in suc- 
cession, one running close after 
the other; but because the ring 
is curved, they cannot keep in 
a straight line, each is a little 
beside the one in front. So, in 


mid-air, the performer must 
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manage to give himself a thrust 
sideways, like this,” and she 
illustrates with a vigorous move- 
ment of her arm, ‘‘ but only just 
enough, so that he comes down 
exactly on the back of the 
horse.” But if you think that 
understanding the turn makes 
it an easy matter to express this 
in a drawing, try, gentle reader, 
one simple test. Whether or 
not you have ever drawn, could 
you, after seeing that clown 
somersault, put five dots on 
your paper, in exactly the 
position of his head, hands and 
feet as he falls? After trying 
this, and thinking a little of 
what remains to be done, you 
will know better what it means 
to finish the drawing so that 
one looking at it shall say— 
not, “‘ There’s something queer 
about that figure, I suppose 
it’s very hard to do,” but, 
“Oh, yes, clown coming down.” 
That is the test of perfection, 
that people seeing it shall take 
it as a matter of course, because 
it looks like the easiest thing 
in the world to do. Like ‘ rol- 
ling off a log,’ so to speak. And 
it’s just of this which Mesde- 
moiselles speak with deep feel- 
ing, not with any thought of 
their own work, but for that 
of the performers. An acrobat 
will study so long sometimes to 
master some hazardous turn— 
will do it splendidly—and the 
audience will never know it was 
difficult at all, simply because 
he did it so well. They will be 
quite as much impressed when 
little factory workers hired as 
supers come in and prance 
abéut. 
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“They are such artistes,” 
Says one of those most real 
artists. ‘“‘One day when we 
were drawing, this same horse- 
back performer (and I think 
they said it was the Italian 
Cristiani) came up to us and 
said, ‘I have just been practis- 
ing a variation,’ and went on 
to describe something very hair- 
raising indeed. ‘And shall you 
give it in the ring?’ ‘No, no, 
it would not do for the ring 
—far too complicated. I did 
it for myself.’ Another ex- 
ample, and this, too, of a horse- 
back artiste: a young man 
heard that a rival in another 
circus was doing his own special 
‘ turn,’ even, rumour said, doing 
it extremely well. In fact, 
rumour was very disquieting, 
so much so that off went the 
young man in the morning 
practice hour, to see for himself. 
He found his rival practising; 
rumour had not lied—the work 
was very good, so good that after 
watching for a while, the young 
artiste, fired with enthusiasm, 
kicked off his shoes, climbed on 
a horse and worked too. More 
—when the performer went on 
to develop new feats, such 
dangerous ones as required for 
their learning the practice rope, 
one end fastened to his belt 
while the other must be held 
by some comrade—it was the 
visiting rival who held the rope, 
helping with all care and dili- 
gence.”’ 

I am turning these wonder- 
ful cardboards. Here are all 
the famous performers of the 
Western world, yes, and some 
from the Eastern world too, 
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Japanese and Chinese, repre- 
sented in typical feats. Mesde- 
moiselles are well acquainted 
with them all. 

‘“‘T can’t understand,”’ I say. 
‘How have you done all this 
and the other work too? Be- 
cause you have always worked 
to earn, haven’t you ? ”’ 

“Yes, six years we painted 
in the Sévres porcelain manu- 
factory, for ten years we de- 
signed for them, but at home. 
Afterwards this work from the 
animals.”’ 

“IT suppose the porcelain 
work was good discipline,’ I 
say, remembering that Renoir 
was brought up to that craft. 
“Did you like it ? ”’ 

‘No, indeed. Imagine that 
when a bell rang, everyone was 
supposed to drop his brush and 
go away. How could one ever 
do anything like that? When 
I work I forget all about time.”’ 

“But the circus, Mademoi- 
selle—all that other work—and 
this ! ”’ 

‘“‘ Every Saturday we are free. 
Then we go to the circus and 
make our sketches; on Sunday 
we develop them into the com- 
positions. We always sketch 
together, and when one of us 
has not the whole of an action, 
the other can nearly always 
complete it. We criticise each 
other too—very severely.”’ 

‘* Did you never suffer, work- 
ing like that with people all 
round you? No? I suppose 
not, beginning so early and 
always together. I’ve been 
told that the circus people like 
to pose for you.”’ 

‘Yes, they will do the turn 
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several times over, then come 
to us and say, ‘ Are you sure 
you have got it? Wouldn’t 
you like to have us do it 
again ??”? 

‘¢ How did they first come to 
know of your work ? ”’ 

‘‘Mr Bostock was the first. 
He came by one day—a long 
time ago—when I was making a 
drawing of three of his wagons ; 
here it is,’? and she shows me 
the little pencil sketch of the 
wagons by the roadside against 
a background of delicately 
drawn leafless trees. ‘‘ He was 
interested. Afterwards I drew 
his own special wagon—here, 
a8 you see, with his name on 
it in big letters, and decorated 
like a racehorse.”’ 

‘¢ And the performers gener- 
ally came to know then about 
your work ? ”’ 

“Not generally; that was 
later. You see, when the war 
came we wanted to enlist as 
nurses. But we had no safe 
place to leave our drawings, so 
we asked the Medrano Circus to 
keep them for us, and they did, 
and they also made an exhibi- 
tion of them. So all the circus 
artistes saw it.’’ 

I am turning the drawings 
and hearing famous names. 
Ringling, Fratellini, Rastelli— 
the Mills circus, which always 
comes at Christmas to Olympia. 
Colleano, wonderful artiste of 
the wire, Codona and Rainat, 
Mexican and French, but alike 
of the flying trapeze. Hereisa 
delightful drawing of Craston, 
wearing a black - and - white 
checked suit and bending 
slightly forward to watch his 
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dog, who ambles away from 
him to obey his command ; 
and behind him his little mon- 
key, also wearing a black-and- 
white checked coat, bends for- 
ward in exactly the same pose 
and watches too. Here is 
Robins, the cowboy with a 
bicycle for horse. Dressed in 
full Far-West Regalia, he pre- 
pares to lasso his wild wheeled 
steed. And Barbette, such a 
pretty girl as that young man 
contrives to appear. Here is a 
decorative but appalling pic- 
ture of a group of four, hanging 
by their teeth to a trapeze close 
under the tent roof, their bodies 
swinging out in mid-air as if 
really flying. The leader of this 
group, Mademoiselle tells me, 
used to ride home after work 
on a motor-cycle, and on holi- 
days take rides into the coun- 
try. But one day there was an 
accident, a collision, and one 
of his feet was so badly crushed 
that it had to be amputated. 
‘¢ But I can still work,’’ he said. 
And three days after the opera- 
tion he insisted until there was 
nothing for it but to carry him 
to the circus, and there he began 
his performance as usual. But 
the audience would not allow 
it; for once the heart of the 
public came awake. They 
thought it was the manager who 
forced the performer to work. 
They hissed, they shouted, 
“No, no, that is too cruel.”’ 
The manager had himself to 
ask the man to stop. But once 
really convalescent, he did his 
turn again just as before, only 
he had become very nervous 
about one of his companions 
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who rode a motor-cycle. “IT 
do wish you would not,” he 
said, “it is so dangerous.” 
Hanging by the teeth at that 
dizzy height did not, for him, 
carry any idea of risk. And in 
showing another set of trapez- 
ists swinging, this time, head 
downwards, one of the sisters 
tells me, ‘I said to the manager, 
‘I can’t bear to watch them 
do that.’’’ And he looked sur- 
prised and said, ‘‘‘ Why, there 
are straps under their arms; if 
they feel themselves falling, 
they have only to catch them.’” 

I find it charming, the affec- 
tionate sympathy with which 
Mesdemoiselles speak of the 
circus people, their pride in 
feeling that they understand 
them. It reminds me of the 
way a mother will speak of a 
child whom the world in general 
perhaps does not entirely ap- 
preciate, but whom she knows 
to be adorable. Because they 
speak of the circus world rather 
as if it made itself a life apart, 
with some pride and some shy- 
ness. ‘It is not easy to inter- 
view them,” they say, “ and 
even when a journalist thinks he 
has succeeded, he has really been 
told very little. For instance, 
here is an interview with a clown 
we know well. It seems to give 
an account of his life, but it 
tells nothing about his wife and 
children whom we know too, and 
who are excellent artistes. Now 
I do not imagine for a moment 
that he has lost them, but I 
suppose he simply did not care 
to talk about them to a 
stranger. 

‘‘But when we go to work, 
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after a while someone will come 
to sit on the bench beside us, 
and soon he will begin to give 
us the news. Yes, they like to 
‘pavarder,’ to chat. But for 
the public in general, I think 
they do rather feel it as some- 
thing outside, apart from them.”’ 

‘But they do like the ap- 
plause, Mademoiselle,” I say, 
for once speaking in behalf of 
this poor vilified band to which 
I belong. 

“Oh yes, yes indeed, it is 
very important to them.”’ 

‘‘T suppose they think that 
is what the public is for.’’ 

** But also it means engage- 
ments, and there is so much 
forced idleness. And the pay 
is really very little, too. And 
always that lack of under- 
standing, as I said before—the 
failure to appreciate the diffi- 
culty.” 

Oh! I can understand. I can 
see people who would look at 
this portfolio and say the sisters 
must have a knack for it. 

So, they go on to tell me, 
before a performance there is 
great anxiety. And different 
audiences have each a character 
of their own and some are 
notably cruel. Will the new 
turn be applauded, or—cold 
dreadful fear, will it be hissed ? 
Mademoiselle tells of one acro- 
bat who came from the ring 
where he had been hissed, and 
fell in a dead faint. And I 
remember that Sacha QGuitry 
speaks, in his memoirs, of the 
actual physical suffering of being 
hissed. (Though seldom can 
he have known it.) He says, 
‘** An audience has the right to 
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do it, but it should not use that 
right ; it is barbarous.” 

But if this is cruel, what is 
there to say of the next thing 
Iam told? That a performer 
may prepare a wonderful turn, 
and do it wonderfully, but be 
refused an engagement—wmnless 
he will do it without the net. Do 
you understand? Unless he 
will give up that one chance, 
which the law provides for him, 
to save his life if he falls! So 
there really are human beings 
who buy their tickets and take 
their places and sit complacently 
watching in the hope of seeing 
@ man or woman horribly 
killed! What are we? What 
beasts are we ? 

There is something I have 
wanted but hesitated to ask 
Mademoiselle, afraid of hearing 
another cruelty, but finally, 
‘¢ They must begin to train very 
young, as little children. Isn’t 
it—very hard ? ”’ 

‘‘T have heard that in some 
of the German circuses it is 
hard. But not here, not in any 
circus we know. The children 
never know when they do begin, 
they are always with their 
parents, they try to do the 
same things as their parents— 
and love to try. Just as other 
children try tennis. One day 
we were talking with one of the 
acrobats; he looked towards the 
ring and began to laugh. We 
saw his six-year-old daughter 
beside a big horse; she grasped 
his long mane, clambered up 
and stood on his back, balanc- 
ing. No fear at all, and cer- 
tainly no task, just fun. The 
older children often apprentice 
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themselves to their father or 
uncle, to learn their profession, 
but they are never paid at all 
until they have an engagement 
of theirown. And then, so little. 
We know of a young acrobat 
who married when his regular 
wages were seven francs a day. 

“Stolen children ? One 
hears these tales sometimes, 
but I think they are inventions. 
Personally I have never met 
a performer who did not know 
his own parents, and the circus 
people love their children, are 
very good to them. They 
mairy when very young, and 
the families always stay to- 
gether except when actually 
travelling in different com- 
panies. The circus is all like 
a home to the children, they 
are born and brought up there.”’ 

Yes — sometimes, anyway, 
literally born there. For I hear 
of one woman performer who 
finished her turn, walked out 
of the ring to the salon, and 
immediately, in the pretty 
French phrase, ‘ gave the day’ 
to her baby. 

“Do the children have any 
chance of being educated ? 
Anything like the school] I have 
heard about, for the children 
of the street fairs ? ”’ 

‘ In the circus there is usually 
a secretary engaged to teach 
the children. One Italian cir- 
cus we know has a wonderful 
secretary, a man of excep- 
tionally high culture.” 

‘Then, though it is so apart, 
it’s a good life that the circus 
people lead? One might rather 
expect them to have a morality 
of their own.”’ 
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“No, indeed—a life of the 
most serious, and how could it 
be otherwise ? Imagine a man 
who drank, for example, trying 
to work on the high trapeze.”’ 
Speaking of a celebrated clown, 
‘“‘ He will be up very early and 
off to work in the ring, at noon 
he will probably send out for 
a sandwich or a bit of char- 
cuterie, and go on working in 
the afternoon.’”’ They speak 
of another famous clown, whose 
beautiful Spanish wife is very 
devout, and goes with her 
children to mass before a per- 
formance. 

Mesdemoiselles have just 
come back from their holidays 
—ten days. To make the most 
of the time, they took a trip 
into another country—not very 
far away—to see a circus. 
They say it was a good one, 
but evidently what interested 
them most was the Village of 
the Dwarfs, the portable village 
which the dwarfs carry with 
them on their tours, and the 
houses of which have glass 
fronts, so that all the visiting 
world may watch their life, as 
scientists study that of bees. 
Absurd human animal, finding 
its own kind a curiosity, be- 
cause of a little difference in 
size!  Mesdemoiselles speak 
with sympathy of the dwarfs, 
say that the difference is really 
only in size, that they are very 
intelligent serious performers 
and not at all unhappy. ‘Stand- 
ing near the door of their 
circus tent, after the perform- 
ance, one of the sisters was 
making her sketch, and the 
dwarfs gathered about her to 
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look. She told them, ‘I am 
glad to have the chance to 
congratulate you on your ex- 
cellent work,’’ for she says it 
is very good indeed. After- 
wards the manager came to 
speak with Mademoiselle and 
to thank her, telling how much 
his company valued her appre- 
ciation and her treating them 
as serious performers, not as 
freaks. For they feel keenly 
the fashion in which some taller 
bipeds treat them as children— 
if not as semi-imbeciles. In- 
stance the traveller on the same 
train as this company, who 
asked one of them, in the second 
person only used to children 
or animals, ‘“‘ And what dost 
thoudo?’’? And was answered, 
with a good deal of dignity, 
“Sir, I do not know you, and 
I beg you not to address me as 
‘thou.’ ” 

Another dwarf performer, 
having left his car outside the 
circus, found on coming out 
that someone had thought it 
witty to place conspicuously on 
the cushions an elaborate piece 
of lingerie suitable for a pretty 
girl, The acrobat got into the 
car, inspected the offering, said 
loudly and gaily, ‘‘ Good, I will 
take that home to my wife,” 
and drove off, having ‘ pris le 
dessus ’ as well as the ‘ dessous ’ 
—that is to say, the upper hand 
as well as the ‘ undie.’ 

I go on looking at{the pic- 
tures and I hear more histories. 
I believe there is no circus 
artiste who has made his mark 
in the last many years that the 
sisters do not remember. I ask 
if they have ever heard of a feat 
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I once saw, a long time ago, in 
a London music-hall. A blood- 
curdling turn, where a man in 
naval uniform mounted to the 
top of a ladder which nearly 
reached the ceiling and had no 
Support whatever except its 
own two feet on the ground. 
There, on the top rung, he 
disported himself in many ways, 
keeping up an unbroken gay 
patter and maintaining the 
ladder upright by continuous 
wobbling. It was really awful 
to see, and I remember my 
companion’s long breath of 
relief when the gentleman did 
get normally to the ground 
again. ‘* Oh, yes,’’ says Made- 
moiselle, ‘‘ that was ‘ The Lo- 
quacious Laddie on the Lad- 
der’; here is:an article about 
him, and his picture.’”’ But 
now I have forgotten again his 
real name, which they told me. 

Here is the picture of a very 
graceful rider. ‘‘ He is half 
French and half Chinese,”’ I am 
told, and it is he who married 
when he was earning only seven 
francs a day. And,— yes, 
really, indiscreet no doubt, but 
I must tell you that history— 
and may kind chance protect 
me as often it protects the acro- 
bats! The story is of a young 
girl, a very pretty small blonde 
girl. Her father and mother 
were divorced; the father, a 
mnillionaire, had married again, 
and the girl lived always with 
her mother. She had a great 
wish to learn acrobatic dancing, 
and having the means to allow 
herself any caprice, arranged 
to take lessons from an elderly 
clown who was a notable 
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teacher. He had trained many 
circus dancers, and the little 
girl, working with might and 
main, and on” fire with en- 
thusiasm, did learn to dance 
wonderfully. (I hear thrilling 
names of dancing feats which 
she could accomplish ; nothing, 
it seems, was too difficult.) 
And then, suddenly, her mother 
died, and where should the girl 
make her home? Her father 
asked her to make it in his 
house, but how could she, 
holding the remembrance of her 
mother, share that second mén- 
age? Her grandmother offered 
her a home in the country, but 
how could the girl leave every- 
thing she cared for, especially 
her dancing lessons ? 

So, finally, she devised a way 
of her own, and coming to the 
wife of her teacher, the clown— 
a thoroughly good mother of the 
family—asked if she might not 
make her home with them. 
And was welcomed, and did live 
with them very happily, con- 
tinuing to study her dancing. 
There at the circus she met 
the young French-Chinese per- 
former, who could do such 
wonderful things on the horses, 
if only the horses were his. 
But since they were not, it 
seemed probable that he would 
go on for a long time merely 
taking care of horses and earn- 
ing seven francs a day. They 
often met, the girl and the 
young rider, and came to 
love each other, and after a 
while they were married. And 
then the girl could joyfully 
give him the horses, and he 
could show his finest ‘turns’ 
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and make himself renowned. 
Doesn’t it sound somewhat 
like the plot of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera? But no, it ig 
a true story, their home is at 
no great distance from Paris, 
and there is a baby in it now, 
growing up to inherit a double 
skill. 

I am looking at a small 
water-colour drawing. It 
shows the interior of the whole 
great circus tent, a little before 
the performance hour, with only 
some of the lights and only a 
few figures moving in the dis- 
tance. What makes it so 
impressive is the sense of height 
and space, the great walls rising, 
going off into the silver misti- 
ness where the scattered lights 
shine. 

‘¢ Mesdemoiselles,’”? I say, 
‘¢have you worked much from 
models ? ” 

‘¢'No, very little. We have 
never studied in the Aca- 
demies. Only drawing lessons 
when we were very young, from 
@ woman who was a wonderful 
teacher—and as children, a few 
water-colour lessons from our 
father. Always sketching from 
nature and all kinds of ways to 
help us realise the poses.”’ 

We are now having China 
tea, and that so-called ‘ bread 
of Geneva,’ which has not even 
a nodding acquaintance with 
bread, being cake of an upper 
class. But I have not seen 
more than half of that port- 
folio, and I remember that the 
ladies rose from their work-table 
to receive me. The time has 
gone on and so must I. 

‘** Look, here are our manne- 
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supple they are than the jointed 
ones you cad buy.”’ Three little 
figures, man, woman, horse, 
made cunningly of cushion pads 
built in anatomical fashion 
round wires, and covered with 
silk jersey. ‘‘ Yousee how they 
can take any pose,’”’ and the 
clever hands bend the small 
figure into something truly 
acrobatic. No doubt these 
figures help the artists—but 
would others, using them, 
evolve these vivid drawings ? 
I trow not. It is once again a 
question of the thing on the end 
of the pencil. 

“Do you think of showing 
your pictures—of having an 
exhibition in Paris ? ”’ 

“We have been asked to, 
several times. Perhaps—later 
on.” 

I think o. the seamy side, 
the lowest ‘ arrivist’ level of 
the painter-life in Paris—just 
like the seamy side of the life 
of any art in any big city. Of 
the push to arrive, the fights for 
places in the Salons, the play 
for influence. Invitation for 
an exhibition—what would the 
camp-follower type of painter 
not give to have it? I think 
Mesdemoiselles had forgotten it 
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till [asked. But how to realise 
exactly this pose of the two 
girls, hand in hand, crouching 
a little for their spring through 
the hoop—that is a thing which 
really concerns them. 

As I go down these curved 
stairs and out again into the 
court, where a black, yellow 
and white cat, looking exactly 
as if made of Japanese porce- 
lain, is sleeking herself beside 
the marigolds, I am reminded 
of another vine-draped house 
built round a court. An older, 
grander, more beautiful house, 
there in Antwerp, where one 
generation after another of the 
Plantin family, working to- 
gether, made printing a fine art. 
Because this work I have just 
been seeing seems to belong to 
those times, when an artist was 
willing to efface himself and 
work with others to make 
beauty. But I have never seen 
any work so mutual as this of 
the sister artists. 

Others have painted circus 
pictures—Degas, Seurat, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec—great, splendid 
decorations ; the sisters would 
never compare themselves with 
these giants. But has anyone 
ever understood and shown as 
they have the very life and 
heart of the circus ? 











GENTLEMEN OF THE ROAD. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


THe alarm clock shrills in- 
sistently in my ear: I stuff 
it hastily under the bedclothes 
lest the sound awaken the 
household, then switch on the 
electric light, and from my 
window contemplate the pros- 
pects of the day. The hour is 
3 A.M., the season is the setting 
in of autumn, and the weather 
forecast, at best, is uncertain. 
Black clouds are scurrying over 
the sky, sudden squalls of rain 
strike the window-panes, the 
wind is soughing in the tall 
poplars of my neighbour’s 
garden. I have but apple 
trees; the crop this year has 
been far too heavy for my 
needs; and every now and 
then I hear the thud of a heavy 
apple falling from some top- 
most branch from which I have 
not troubled to pick it. I can- 
not mend the weather by look- 
ing at it; so I shave, wash, 
dress and descend to where my 
breakfast, laid out overnight, 
awaits me. I do not hold the 
British belief in a ‘hearty 
breakfast ’ to fit me for a day 
of strenuous effort: a thermos 
flask of hot coffee, another of 
hot milk, three small rolls and 
three pats of butter are the 
constituents of my meal. But 
on such days I never ‘ snatch a 
hasty meal’: ten minutes suffice 
me for eating, but I allow thirty 
for tobacco and digestion. 


At 4 there is a tap on the 
window, and I see the face of 
Sidney peering in at me. His 
appearance at such an hour, 
if unexpected, might alarm a 
nervous householder: it sug- 
gests oddly a familiar of the 
Holy Inquisition. <A_ black 
oilskin cape glistening with 
wet hangs from his throat to 
his waist; his shaven, heavily 
lined, and rather grim face is 
set in a black sou’wester which 
rises into a peak over his head, 
and is tied with strings beneath 
his chin. ‘ Goin’ to catch it 
a bit today,’ he whispers: 
the true early riser is consider- 
ate of his sleeping neighbours. 
I nod assent—I shall want all 
the breath that I have later on 
—switch on the front and rear 
lights of a racing tricycle, 
mount, and we are off. As we 
roll down the deserted High 
towards Magdalen Bridge two 
pin-points of light advance to 
meet us. As they draw level, 
Sidney, who is leading, checks 
his pace to stare. Like our- 
selves these morning prowlers 
are on cycles, but not cycles of 
our racing type; they carry 
fishing-rods, and creels are slung 
on their shoulder. ‘It’s a 
comfort to know that there’s 
some folks madder than our- 
selves,” observes Sidney, and 
falls upon silence. The ascent 
of Headington Hill lies round 
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the corner: time enough for 
conversation when we have got 
to the top. 

Fishing lunatics are known 
to all men, but the lunatical 
world which Sidney and I in- 
habit lies out of the ken of 
sober citizens. It is the world 
of racing cyclists. To be sure 
Sidney and I, whose united 
ages total well over the cen- 
tury, can no longer race, but 
our interest in the sport is un- 
abated. And this for the 
elderly is the peculiar attrac- 
tion of our sport: it is the only 
sport (at least, the only one 
known to me) in which the 
follower’s interest, as he passes 
middle age, need not become 
vicarious. I have taken an 
active if undistinguished part 
in a good many forms of 
athletic exercise. But with 
the passing of the years foot- 
ball becomes impossible, the 
eye will no longer follow the 
flight of a racquet ball, the stiff 
old gentleman in cricket is a 
handicap to his team and a 
weariness to his fellow players. 
There is golf; but somehow I 
have always feared that nine- 
teenth hole, which is usually 
played at the Club bar. The 
road changes little for those 
whose creed is physical fitness, 
whose urge it is to find out what 
lies round the corner or at the 
rainbow’s foot. 

Cycling, though not in its 
more strenuous forms, en- 
joyed its little hour of social 
favour. When Dunlop in- 
vented the pneumatic tyre, 
Society went abroad on two 
wheels. But the seed was 
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sown on stony ground: it 
shot up quickly, but as quickly 
it withered. The story of the 
pneumatic tyre affords a curi- 
ous instance of the world’s 
forgetfulness of service ren- 
dered by the individual. Men 
have been ennobled for the 
driving of motor cars and 
aeroplanes. But without Dun- 
lop’s invention the motor car 
could scarcely have rolled 
along the roads, the aeroplane 
could neither have left the 
earth nor have returned to it. 
Yet the man who revolution- 
ised the transport of the world 
died as he had lived, plain 
John Boyd Dunlop, veterinary 
surgeon of Belfast, in the Pro- 
vince of Ulster, Ireland. Even 
his monetary reward was very 
small: others reaped where he 
had sowed. 

With the coming of the 
motor car the cycle sank out 
of the view of the well-to-do. 
Who will be so mad as to pedal 
a bicycle for a hundred miles 
when he can accomplish the 
journey by sitting in a com- 
fortably upholstered seat, 
switching on an electric cur- 
rent, and pressing a foot on 
an accelerator? The question 
seems to me illogical, absurd. 
I have myself a large and 
luxurious car: I admit that 
it has its uses. But from 
motoring the thrill of personal 
effort, the joy of physical fit- 
ness, alike are absent. As 
well ask why a man should ride 
across country, taking tumbles 
on the way, to catch a fox with 
dogs, when he could much more 
surely and safely shoot the 
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fox with a gun or catch it in 
a trap. 

The cyclist shuns publicity, 
he does not welcome antici- 
patory or retrospective adver- 
tisement of his efforts in the 
Press. Wherein he differs from 
the drivers of machines. In 
fact, the announcement of a 
cycling trial is sent only to 
those concerned in it, and then 
with a strict injunction to 
secrecy. And the sport of the 
road begins in the dawn when 
all good citizens are tucked up 
in bed, and it is ended ere they 
are well awake. Yet for a 
moment I drag the cyclist from 
his darkness to suggest that the 
last word is not always with 
the machine. It is a feat of 
endurance to drive a motor in 
the air for seventy-one hours: 
is it so much less a feat to 
propel a bicycle on land by 
one’s own strength for fifty- 
seven consecutive hours, and 
in that time to cover 865 miles ! 
This was Hubert Opperman’s 
ride from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groats. Frank Southall has 
ridden a bicycle on the road 
457 miles in 24 hours: how 
many men could drive a car 
for that time or over that dis- 
tance without sleep, without 
relief at the wheel, without 
sitting down to a meal? The 
day of the ‘North Road 24’! 
this year was just wind, rain 
and icy cold. Yet through all 
this 8. H. Ferris rode 421 miles. 

Sidney and I have a double 
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purpose in view: we wish to 
see the end of the ‘ North Road 
Memorial 50,’ and to visit the 
garden laid out at Girtford 
Bridge in memory of F. T, 
Bidlake, a great gentleman and 
greatest of all Gentlemen of the 
Road. The race will be over 
at latest by 9.30 A.M., and there 
are sixty and odd miles be- 
tween us and the finish. So we 
sit down to it. The darkness is 
pitchy, the wind (the cyclist’s 
enemy) is in our faces, and the 
rain beats into our eyes. I 
breathe thankfully and more 
easily when we reach the 
bottom of the long incline 
which leads through Wheatley. 
For a racing tricycle, if a 
fascinating mount, yet has a 
devil lurking somewhere in it. 
It does not respond, as does a 
bicycle, to the swaying of the 
rider’s body: in fact, the art 
of tricycle-riding is to sit still. 
Given half a chance the thing 
will take charge, run violently 
down a steep place and plunge 
into a stone wall if a sea be not 
convenient. Dawn breaks as 
we reach Aylesbury, but towns 
and villages are still asleep. 
At Woburn I suggest that we 
pay a morning call on the Duke 
of Bedford. Sidney, who is a 
Socialist, replies by a snort, and 
the information that he has a 
thermos of coffee in his bag. 
We spread our capes under the 
lee of a wall, drink and take 
five minutes’ rest. Refreshed, 
we roll along and into a country 





1 In cycling the North Road Club occupies the position of Blackheath in the 
Rugby world. For more than forty years it has held an annual 24 hours’ trial: 


this is known as The North Road 24. 


The Club instituted the Memorial 50 miles’ 
race described in the article: this is known as The North Road Memorial 50. 
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quite different from our own. 
The enclosed pastures have 
disappeared; here are great 
fields unfenced and tilled, filled 
not with poetic corn, but with 
prosaic cabbages. Cabbage in 
quantity we can understand, 
but when we come to acres of 
parsley we stop and marvel. 
What is the consumption of 
chickens, fried fish and such- 
like things that requires this 
prodigal garnishing ? 

Now riders on racing singles 
and tandems filter in from the 
side roads: for the last eight 
miles we are a company of 
twenty. And insensibly the 
pace quickens. Sidney and I 
have been slogging steadily at 
twelve miles an hour: the 
tandems forge to the front and 
pull us along at sixteen. Here 
is Biggleswade, and just out- 
side it is the first point for 
which we are making. 

The ‘North Road Club 
Memorial 50’ was instituted 
in memory of those racing 
cyclists who gave their lives 
in the Great War: probably 
nothing more acceptable to 
their shades could have been 
devised. The race is not open 
to all comers: the Club Com- 
mittee choose the twelve best 
riders in the kingdom, and an 
invitation to ride is the crown- 
ing honour of the cyclist’s 
career, A modern road race 
is at once the least spectacular 
and the most sporting of ath- 
letic events. The men do not 
start together and race, watch- 
ing one another, to the finish : 
they are started, one after the 
other, at fixed intervals, they 


are timed individually, and the 
maker of the fastest time is the 
winner. It is a supreme test 
of speed, endurance, and, above 
all, of judgment. To win the 
effort must be 100 per cent all 
through: 90 per cent is too 
little at the beginning, and 110 
per cent at the start usually 
means 85 per cent at the finish. 
Some have finished before our 
arrival: Herbert James, the 
Welshman, is standing by the 
roadside. ‘‘ What luck, Her- 
bert? ’’ He gives us his time 
and shakes his head: he has 
done a splendid ride, but in 
such a field it is not likely to be 
good enough. Even as we talk 
his time is beaten: Frank 
Southall shoots past the time- 
keeper. ‘Good Lord, what a 
packet !”’ he gasps, as he pulls 
up, and a friend detaches his 
feet from the pedal straps. 
‘A packet’ is roadman’s slang 
for a gruelling. Southall is the 
acknowledged king of the road, 
but on the road kingship means 
no more than the right to defend 
a position.  Pickersgill and 
Ross are still out, and a race 
is not ended till the last man is 
home. Here is Pickersgill ; and 
@ roar goes up as his time is 
announced; he has beaten 
Southall by a few seconds. 
Now Ross is in sight, his 
yellow head (he is known as 
‘the platinum blonde’) show- 
ing quarter of a mile away. 
He must be travelling at more 
than thirty miles an hour; 
he is a hundred yards down 
the road ere he checks and 
understands the yell “‘ You have 
it!” which rises from the throats 
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and lungs of his fellow 
northerns. Ross fills the eye. 


Most speedmen are compara- 
tively small; for the less weight 
(within reason) the speedman 
has to propel, the faster is he 
likely to propel it. Ross with 
his flaxen hair is a Nordic 
giant. He is, I believe, the 
father of four children: evi- 
dently he married young, and 
has found domestic cares sit 
lightly on his shoulders. The 
great race is over, the captains 
and the kings depart. As I 
watch the Elder Statesmen of 
the famous North Road Club 
go by I find comfort in the 
thought that I am not the only 
elderly lunatic haunting the 
speed roads of England. 

We breakfast and ride on to 
Girtford Bridge. Here at the 
intersection of a by-road with 
the Great North Road is the 
garden, and a mural tablet 
commemorates the name of 
“Frederick Thomas Bidlake, 
a great cyclist, and a man of 
singular charm and culture.” 
The garden is exactly at the 
48th mile from London and 
the 148th from York, and on 
the milestone are graven these 
words, ‘“‘ Few knew this road 
so well as he.” Bidlake’s 
spirit hovers over the North 
Road. His death was not so 
much the passing of a man as 
the ending of an epoch. It is 
unlikely that there will ever 
be again anyone quite like him. 

He was, perhaps, the greatest 
racing cyclist that ever rode; 
and yet, so far as I know, he 
never actually won a race. 
The paradox is explained by 
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the fact that he raced on a 
tricycle against bicycles. Ex- 
perience shows that, when the 
riders are of equal class and 
that the highest, the bicycle 
over a long distance is about 
three miles per hour faster than 
the tricycle. But in a twenty- 
four hours’ race for the Cuca 
Cup Bidlake ran Shorland to 
fifteen miles, and Shorland’s 
ride that day was a world’s 
record. Shorland’s record has 
gone the way of the roses, but 
Bidlake’s figures (410 miles 
1100 yards) have not been 
approached in the forty-one 
years that have since rolled by. 
‘Of singular charm and cul- 
ture’ is apt. Bidlake was 
quite singularly charming and 
cultured. He was a handsome 
old man, with finely cut fea- 
tures crowned by an amazing 
mop of snow-white hair: 
perched on this snow he wore 
(his signe particulier) a black 
cap several sizes too small. 
His clothes were black and of 
Victorian cut. He carried a 
load of learning lightly, and 
he had carried into this neo- 
Georgian era a charming ac- 
complishment of the Victorian 
age: he was a delightful talker. 
Sometimes it seemed to me that 
he had grown old at a point 
fixed in time, watching 
amusedly from his anchorage 
the current of the years slip 
by. He rode to the last. 
When he visited me, he rode 
down from London, and next 
day he rode back. He was 
full of his approaching retire- 
ment to the squiredom of his 
ancestral village in Devon: 
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his library had gone before, 
he was shortly to follow. Then 
I read in the newspapers that 
a motor car had knocked him 
off his bicycle. At first it 
seemed that no great harm had 
been done: from the nursing 
home to which he was taken 
he wrote his last article, and 
one of his most charming. 
Suddenly the lamp flickered 
out, and a chilling breath 
passed over our world. 

I was abroad and away from 
the world of wheelmen for 
nearly thirty years. I came 
back to find it changed. Bid- 
lake, Mecredy, Oswald, Stroud 
and many others were Univer- 
sity men: there are none such 
in the sport today. Cycle- 
racing has become altogether 
the sport of the working classes. 
Sidney, my companion of many 
a long day, earns his bread by 
dressing leather; Herbert 
James is a painter (of houses, 
not of landscapes); Koss, I 
believe, works in the Liverpool 
docks. The captain of my 
own club is a motor-body 
builder, the secretary is a 
grocer’s assistant. I have 
accepted the change, and I 
have learned, much from it. 

In my younger days, like 
most young readers of Kingsley, 
Ruskin, and Carlyle, I was 
romantically ardent for ‘ the 
cause of the people,’ die sache 
der armen to which the Herr 
Professor Diogenes Teufels- 
dréckh drank a toast in the 
café of ‘The Green Goose’ at 
Weissnichtwo. As I grew to 
middle age, my liking for the 
working classes waned, and 
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my dislike of their so-called 
leaders waxed. Now I see that 
I knew nothing of them. And 
I think that no one, however 
good his intentions, will ever 
know the working man, if he 
approaches directly and from 
above. The approach must 
be oblique and along level 
ground. Probably few of my 
road companions know that 
I have sundry University dis- 
tinctions after my name: my 
material circumstances do not 
interest them. My passport 
to their friendship is that I am 
keen on their sport, and, for 
an old man, none too bad at it. 
I donot ask for their confidence ; 
they do not obtrude it on me. 
But they talk unreservedly 
before me and to me. 

We are apt to complain—I 
have often complained myself 
—of the exorbitance of Labour’s 
demands. Now I see that the 
working man has emerged from 
his old-time bondage, but it 
seems to me that he still asks 
little of the world. ‘“ Funny 
thing,” said Sidney to me as 
we rode along, “I’ve never 
known what it is to want 
money.”’ He has a wife and 
three children, and I think it 
unlikely that he has ever earned 
much more than four pounds in 
a week. He is Spartan in his 
habits: he has never smoked, 
never tasted alcohol. He has 
no Puritanical prejudices: 
simply he does not like these 
things. This day he fidgets 
uneasily as I puff my pipe after 
tea. ‘* Whatever is that you’re 
smokin’ ? ’’ he inquires at last. 
“Tt’s called aeroplane mix- 
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ture,” I reply mildly. ‘‘ Meanin’, 
I suppose,” says Sidney, “ that 
you takes it up in an aeroplane 
an’ smokes it in heaven. Can’t 
say I likes it on earth.” 

These men make no com- 
plaints of treatment which 
would drive me wild. ‘“ Out 
o’ work again,’ said Jack to 
me one day, ‘* Governor’s 
found a cheaper grade o’ labour. 
Can’t blame ’im; only got to 
look for another job.”” They 
do not rave generally against 
employers and capitalists : their 
complaints are specific and re- 
flective. Harry’s words re- 
called to me this passage from 
Unto This Last: “The ten- 


dency of all modern mercantile 
operations is to throw both 
wages and trade into the form 
of a lottery, and to make the 


workmen’s pay depend on in- 
termittent exertion and the 
principal’s profit on dexter- 
ously used chance.”’ This was 
Harry’s unwitting translation : 
‘¢ T’ve just finished four months 
of eleven and a half hours a 
day. Before that I was laid 
off for near two months, an’ 
now I’ll be out for three weeks 
or more. There’s big pay for 
overtime, but a month out 
eats up all that you earn. 
Did you ever do eleven an’ a 
half hours manual work? May- 
be for a day or two; but four 
months is murder. I’m tough, 
but I’m nearly dead, an’ I’ve 
seen some 0’ my mates go down 
in hysterics. What do the 
bosses say? ‘ I’ve got a motor 
ear: can’t I drive it two hun- 
dred miles today, an’ leave it 
in the garage for a week if I 
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like?’ But a human being 
isn’t a machine. The thing ig 
this. The demand for our stuff 
is seasonal. The Governor 
don’t want to carry stock, an’ 
the retailers don’t want to 
carry it. We don’t ask ’em 
to carry the whole load, but 
they might carry a bit of it, 
not leave it all to us. An’ 
when you ask for better finish, 
remember that we work on 
piecework rates, that finish 
takes time, an’ that it all comes 
out of our skins.” 

The bogeys of today are 
machines and mass production. 
This is how the working man 
looks on them: * The curse of 
today is boys’ an’ girls’ labour. 
The boys ’op into a job at 
maybe twenty-five bob a week 
when they leave school. All 
very well while they are boys. 
But a man can’t live on that, 
leastways not decently, marry, 
an’ all that. An’ when the 
boys ask for men’s wages, it’s 
the door for them. They ain’t 
worth more for they’ve never 
learnedanything. Ifthe parents 
would put ’em regular to a trade 
when they leave school, there 
wouldn’t be so much machines 
an’ so much unemployment. 
The girls want to have a few 
years at work, an’ then marry. 
They know nothing of a 
house, they don’t care for a 
house, they can’t cook. So the 
ole man gets his Sunday dinner 
out of a tin. An’ boys’ work, 
an’ girls’ work, an’ machine 
work is mainly bad work.”’ 

I have had some striking 
confirmations of this. ‘I’ve 
never been out o’ work,”’ Sidney 
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remarked to me one day, and 
I repeated the remark to 
another. ‘But Sid’s near 
fifty,’’ said the one addressed, 
“one o’ the old tradesmen, an’ 
he’s got his skill, he don’t have 
to hunt jobs.” And this is the 
tale of Alf. 

I knew him on the road, but 
of what he did for a living I 
had no idea. Then one day 
wanting a repair to a suddenly 
torn boot-sole I turned into 
a cobbler’s shop in a small 
village, and found Alf inside. 
As he mended my shoe we 
chatted. ‘I’m doin’ fine,” he 
said; ‘“‘do you know that my 
father an’ myself are about the 
only two as can make a pair 
of shoes in a radius of fifty 
miles? ’’ TI looked incredulous, 
and Alfexplained. ‘‘ My father 
was a tradesman, and he 
brought me up to the trade. 
But in the city the big shops 
an’ the machines did for us. 
I wouldn’t go into a factory : 
that’s not a tradesman’s work. 
For a bit I was sellin’ bicycles. 
But I was proud o’ my trade, 
an’ I didn’t want to quit it. 
So I started again out here, an’ 
now the work’s pourin’ in. 
Folk as can pay are beginnin’ 
to see that it’s better for me 
to fit shoes to their feet than 
for them to fit their feet to 
shoes made in a machine.” 

I put Alf’s words to the proof, 
with a remarkable result. Ow- 
ing to an accident a lady of my 
acquaintance for twenty years 
had found it impossible to get 
properly fitting shoes. And 
all her shoes creaked abomin- 
ably. I took her to Alf, who 
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watched her walk, and smiled 
sardonically. ‘‘ Those aren’t 
shoes,” he said, ‘‘ only things 
you put your feet into. They 
made them for you specially ? 
A young fellow took a few 
stock measurements—that’s all 
he knows—an’ sent ’em to a 
factory. One fellow made the 
soles, another the uppers, an’ 
someone else stuck the lot 
together. That’s not  boot- 
making. I’ll show you the 
creak.”” He picked up a curi- 
ously-shaped knife and slit the 
stitching deftly. ‘‘ You see: 
your measurements ain’t nor- 
mal, an’ the fellow couldn’t 
get the upper and sole to come 
together. So he stuffed up 
a space with leather chips. 
Here they are, all grindin’ an’ 
squeakin’ against one another. 
Those shoes are so sloppy that 
I can recut ’em to fit you pro- 
perly.” Alf recut the old shoes, 
and made the new _ shoes. 
His work costs more than that 
of the big stores. But his 
shoes fit like gloves, and there 
is no creaking. Of a particu- 
larly dainty pair which he 
made he told me a curious 
thing which I do not quite 
understand. Such shoes are 
made inside out, and then by 
some dexterous manipulation 
turned outside in. 

How far have theoretical 
Socialism and Communism laid 
hold of these men? Not at all, 
I should say. Sidney is a 
Socialist, a supporter of the 
Labour Party. But I see 
nothing in his Socialism save 
a wish that others should be- 
have to him as he behaves to 
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others. He has lived all his 
life amid his working fellows ; 
there may be a certain rough- 
ness of accent or of grammar 
in his speech. But his manners 
are perfect. He is no dreamer. 
All men are equal; the pro- 
letariat should rule! ‘“ Rub- 
bish,”’ scoffs Sidney, “‘ all men 
aren’t equal, an’ never will be. 
An’ the working man isn’t fit 
to rule the country: for one 
thing, he hasn’t got the educa- 
tion for the job. If he gets it, 
like ole Ramsay, all right. 
But he’s got to get it first. 
But the workin’ man is entitled 
to decent treatment same as 
anybody else.” Sidney and 
his like ask no man’s pity, and 
they resent patronage. But 


they prize every man’s polite- 
ness. 
They have some wonderful 


war records—not that they 
ever speak of such things— 
among them. Sidney, as be- 
comes a good Socialist, is an 
ardent pacifist. He goes even 
further than the Oxford Union 
in his refusal to fight. Twenty 
years ago, I am told, he was 
just as pacific. But he en- 
listed a few days after war was 
declared, and he left a wife and 
child behind him. This was 
his service. First Flanders, 
then wounded to England. 
Next Mesopotamia. He was 
shot near Kut, and he re- 
cuperated in India. Then to 
Persia with the Dunsterforce, 
and Armistice Day found him 
in Baku. There were some 
things which he wouldn’t stand 
for, and bullying by Germany 
was one of them. ‘“ After all, 
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there’s no one like us,’”’ is the 
usual verdict when he surveys 
the nations. 

Fred made some remark 
about the war to me. “ But 
look here,’”’ I said, and did a 
little mental arithmetic. ‘“ Had 
to wangle my age a bit,’’ said 
Fred, grinning ; ‘‘ I was fifteen 
an’ a half when I got to 
France. My brother Ted was 
the only one of us old enough. 
He went with the first lot, an’ 
he didn’t come back. Killed 
two days after he got over, 
Ted was. Hadn’t much of a 
run for his money, but maybe 
he was spared] a lot. An’ 
young Bert——”’”_ “ But, Good 
Lord, man, Bert wasn’t fight- 
ing,” I gasped. ‘* Not exactly 
fightin’,’’ said Fred indulgently, 
“he wasn’t thirteen. But 
he fixed himself up as boy 
aboard a hospital ship, an’ 
when he grew a bit, he joined 
the Navy.” The mother of 
these Gracchi is a widow retired 
from domestic service. I took 
her out in my motor car, and 
she thanked me for the treat. 
But I felt that it was she who 
had done me honour by coming. 

Fred told me a curious tale 
of the war. ‘It was the day 
before the Armistice, an’ all of 
us knew it was comin’. An’ 
eleven of us gets cut off with 
about eighty Germans comin’ 
down on us. ‘Let’s chuck 
it,’ says someone, ‘no sense 
in gettin’ killed for nothin’ !’ 
‘Arf a mo’,’ says another fellow, 
‘wonder wot them chaps is 
thinkin’ about it.’ So we says 
Boo, an’ they says Kamerad. 
An’ the eleven of us comes 
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home with eighty prisoners. 
Not half bad chaps, they 
weren’t.’”? They seem to cher- 
ish no rancour against the 
Germans, but many have small 
liking for French or Belgians. 

Perhaps because they read 
little, because their vocabulary 
is limited, they have little 
sense Of verbal wit. The point 
of a story must be very plain 
before they can seeit. But they 
can see fun in an actual situa- 
tion. A captain of industry 
recently proclaimed that he 
allowed his men to smoke at 
work, so that they might feel 
happy and contented. ‘“‘ Smoke, 
oh Lor’,’’ said one, * if you put 
your toe inside the gates with 
the end of a fag in your mouth, 
an’ if you take a fag from your 
pocket in the evenin’ before 
your heels is clear, you’re sent 
out for a day. An’ that’s 
right enough. A man has no 
call to be smokin’ in the shops. 
It’s dirty an’ it’s dangerous: 
start a fire before you know 
where you are. But next day 
ole Tom had to work on a sort 
o’ pedestal thing: everyone 
could see him. Up he goes, 
takes out his fag, an’ lights up. 
‘Who the —— gave you leave 
to smoke ’ere, you —— swab,’ 
shouts the foreman. ‘ The 
Guv’nor,’ says Tom, ‘ an’ here’s 
the newspaper with it in print 
if you don’t believe me.’ Lord, 
we did laugh.” 

The remarks are sometimes 
oddly disconnected. Jack was 
pointing out to me the effect 
of the clouds over the Cots- 
wold hills as we rode along. 
“J’ever sleep with onions?” he 
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asked in the next breath. 
Adversity and affection, I know, 
make strange bedfellows. But 
onions! ‘ No,’ I said dazedly, 
“‘ T’ve never slept with onions.” 
Jack chuckled. ‘* We was laid 
off last week, an’ I rode down 
to Devon. Asked a farmer to 
let me sleep in his barn, an’ he 
puts me in his onion loft. Islept 
all right, but ever since I’ve 
’ated onions.” 

‘“‘ Believe it or not” is an 
Americanism introducing a 
statement which the hearer 
may find it hard to credit. 
Believe it or not, then, I have 
never heard these roadmen 
Swear, use an expression to 
which a lady in her drawing- 
room might take exception. 
The cult of physical fitness 
seems to bring with it a sense 
of fitness in daily walk and 
conversation: the deportment 
of the road-girl—for there are 
many girls who can gaily click 
off a century—is decidedly 
stricter than that of today’s 
girl in Society. It is an un- 
written but observed rule that 
the road-girl rides in plus fours 
or shorts: there are few things 
uglier than a girl steering a 
bicycle with one hand and 
holding down her skirt with 
the other. And the road-girl 
awheel is a seemlier sight than 
the motor-girl astraddle on a 
pillion. ‘ The motor cycle and 
the everlasting wireless,” said 
a sardonic roadman to me, 
‘‘ represent the general brain- 
lessness of today. People must 
have an incessant noise in their 
ears that they may be spared the 
trouble of thinking or talking.”’ 
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I asked that roadman 
whether he ever walked. ‘ For 
pleasure, you mean,” he re- 
plied: ‘No. You see, my 
job’s a postman.”’ 

But while I reflect, the time 
is passing by. Sidney and I 
have seen all that we came out 
to see, and now we tur our 
faces towards home. The wind 
is with us, and we float along 
luxuriously. We shape a course 
for Bletchley, and, shunning 
the main road from Bedford, 
we get entangled in a network 
of winding lanes. We ask for 
guidance, but the guides are 
few and their knowledge is 
scanty. ‘ You’d think not 
one of ’em ever ’ad the guts 
to move ten miles from his own 
duckpond,”’ growls the much- 
travelled Sidney. But we are 
to learn that wisdom does not 
begin and end with ourselves. 
Away on our left and separated 
from us by a mile or two of 
marshy fields we see a veritable 
forest of factory chimneys. 
What on earth is this industry 
flourishing in a rustic wilder- 
ness? ‘* Them’s brickworks, 
lad,” says an elderly man of 
whom we make inquiry. 
“Make a hundred thousand 
there easy enough, I daresay,” 
remarks Sidney in the tone of 
a man accustomed to large-scale 
industry. The ancient looks 
pityingly on us. ‘“ Matter o’ 
seven million a week they does 
there,”’ he replies curtly. We 
ride on abashed. First parsley, 
then bricks: evidently some of 
our ideas need readjustment. 

Darkness comes on ; we light 
our lamps; and a sense of 


communal injustice glows in 
our hearts. Motorists describe 
us cyclists as “ the pest of the 
road, the cause of all the acci- 
dents.”” Howso? Ifa motor- 
ist runs me down from behind, 
or because he is on the wrong 
side of the road, am I to 
blame? “TI didn’t see him,” 
is the excuse: that means that 
the motorist was travelling too 
fast to pull up within the forty 
or fifty yards range of his head- 
lights. I read a recent case 
in which a motorist came round 
a blind corner at fifty miles an 
hour. There were three per- 
sons crossing the road: he 
killed the three. He braked, 
but the skid marks showed that 
it took him 95 feet (thirty-two 
yards all but a foot) to bring 
his car to a stop. We cyclists 
fought against the compulsory 
rear light for cycles, not from 
perversity nor from indifference 
to our own safety, but because 
we fear that this rear light 
represents the motorist’s 
charter “daily to slay apace 
and nothing said.”’ ‘ His rear 
light was not showing” hence- 
forth will be the excuse; and 
when the cyclist is dead and 
his machine smashed, who is 
to contradict ? But the motor- 
ist, doubtless filled with the 
Public School spirit, will not 
deny it if he be himself at fault ! 
Not long ago a Society motorist 
ran into a stationary car, and 
swore that the car’s rear lamp 
was not lighted. When con- 
victed of falsehood he pleaded, 
‘“¢ Tt’s natural for a fellow to put 
himself in the right.” 

The ‘ justice’ meted out to 
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offending cyclist and offending 
motorist is scarcely equal. Some 
time ago a cyclist, undoubtedly 
riding too fast, knocked down 
a pedestrian. Apparently no 
great harm was done; and the 
cyclist reported the occurrence 
to the police. The reward of 
his candour (he could quite 
easily have ridden away) was 
six months’ imprisonment with- 
out the option of a fine. A few 
weeks ago, at a point about five 
miles from where I am writing, 
a motorist cut out in the dark 
from behind a ’bus, on a bend 
and at a speed estimated by the 
’bus conductor at 45 miles per 
hour. He ran clean across the 
road, crashed into an old 
labourer who was cycling home, 
hurled him thirty feet through 
the air and killed him stone 
dead. The motorist was fined 
£15. 

The death-rate of the roads 
now averages 150 per week. 
I say that this slaughter could 
be stopped, would the Courts 
but do their duty. I do not 
think that I speak with passion, 
with prejudice, or in ignorance 
of the Law. I have cycled for 
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fifty years, driven cars for more 
than twenty. I have ad- 
ministered the Law, and from 
the Bench I have passed sen- 
tences ranging from a fine of 
one penny up to death. A 
few sentences of penal servi- 
tude, passed when drunken- 
ness, criminal negligence, or 
criminal recklessness is clearly 
established, would put a speedy 
end to this slaying. The daily 
condonation by Coroners and 
Courts of what is little less 
than murder is the shame of 
England. 

But this evening our journey 
through the darkness is accom- 
plished without mishap. From 
the dark by-ways we emerge 
on to a main road and into the 
blinding light of the lamps at 
a big petrol filling station. 
We have travelled 125 miles 
in company, and here is the 
parting of the ways. ‘‘ Well, 
so long,” says Sidney, “ plea- 
sant day, see you again some- 
time.’ At 8 next morning 
I shall be sipping my early 
tea in bed: Sidney, whistling 
a tune, will have started on a 
nine hours day of heavy toil. 
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THE STORY OF THE BABE THAT WAS BORN 
IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY O. 


In the log hut above the dam 
in the depths of the Tyrolese 
mountains were congregated 
some of the men of The Valley, 
from the construction work on 
the new road. Some twenty of 
them were packed in round the 
line of fires on the raised stone 
cooking-table down the length 
of the hut. 

Around our particular fire 
were gathered Mathew the 
Deputy, who had invited us to 
supper, Bartl the bandmaster, 
Niessler Peter and old Niklas. 
Veronica and I had walked in 
to see the new road, and had 
accepted the offer of a hay-loft 
near the log hut, for the night. 

The meal was over, the fires 
burnt low, when Mathew asked 
Niklas for a story. 

“T know no new stories,” 
said Niklas. 

‘No matter, old or new.”’ 

“We do not know apy of 
them,’’ put in Veronica. 

The cobbler joined in with a 
pair of boots that he was 
mending. ‘“ Nor I.” 

“Tf thou art hammering, 
who will hear my story?” 
demanded Niklas. 

“T am but stitching these,” 
returned the cobbler meekly. 

Niklas sucked a cold pipe 
reflectively. Mathew silently 
passed him a well-filled pouch. 
The old man knocked the ashes 
from his pipe and stuffed it so 


WATKINS. 


full that it would scarcely 
draw. 

“¢ Vergelisgott ’’ (May God re- 
pay thee). He smoked awhile 
before he started in a gentle 
voiceand thestrongestdialect:— 

I am an old man—so old 
that I am but one generation 
removed from the friends of 
Andreas Hofer, the leader of 
our peasants in the Napoleonic 
Wars. My grandfather was, as 
you know, Hofer’s right-hand 
man, and from him I have the 
story, the end of which I myself 
remember as if it were but 
yesterday. The tale of a baby 
born in the mountains, and of 
friendship that was stronger 
than death. 

When Napoleon marched 
through Europe, and throrgh 
Bavaria, Hofer led the defence 
of Tyrol. He, an innkeeper 
and one of us, held back that 
mighty host for months on 
end. Without cannon, with- 
out munitions, without drilled 
troops, he held them all in 
check. He had men and moun- 
tains, wood and water, rock and 
stone. And just a few picked 
marksmen with their muzzle- 


loaders. But above all his 
generalship was good. 
Napoleon’s armies swept 


through Bavaria, and there 
enlisted reinforcements of 
Bavarians before they entered 


Tyrol. 
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When they entered all was 
quiet. Nothing stirred. Where 
was the resistance of the famous 
Tyrolese ? They marched right 
in, up the lesser valleys, through 
the gorges. 

Then suddenly, when several 
regiments were well into this 
narrow gorge, the valley woke 
to the reverberating roar of 
poulders from above and waters 
from below. Tous itis but the 
murmur of the mountains when 
we open the sluice-gates and 
let the logs go, but to the men 
of the flatlands it was terror 
incarnate when the stream in 
the chasm became a roaring 
torrent of turbid waters chasing 
the logs down to the main 
valley, so that no man could 
cross or escape to the other side; 
and from the precipices above 
great rocks and stones came 
hurtling down, killing them as 
they stood. Each chasm was 
the same. 

To make confusion worse con- 
founded, Hofer had arranged 
for a score of his picked marks- 
men with a few valuable rounds 
each, and they from behind 
the rocks on the other side of 
the stream picked off the officers 
who tried to secure an orderly 
retreat. So the first regiments 
were beaten back. Then Hofer, 
a8 you know, called out the 
Letzte Aufgebot, the old men, 
the women and young boys. 
These, armed with pitchforks, 
scythes and axes that are still 
heirlooms in our families, and 
supreme in their knowledge of 
the mountains, held the gorges 
and the minor passes, while 
every able-bodied man was 


concentrated in the main 
valley. 

So our Hofer held Tyrol, and 
for three months he held it, 
until the French had learnt to 
leave the narrow mountain 
passes, and had massed many 
more troops, and marched in 
by the open valleys and made 
@ conqueror’s peace in Inns- 
bruck. 

But Hofer never yielded. He 
would not believe that head- 
quarters had ordered the ‘ cease 
fire,’ but when it was estab- 
lished true, he remained in the 
mountains, in hiding, with a 
price on his head. He was not 
the only one. Many of our 
ancestors were in hiding then. 
But the highest price was on 
Hofer. 

He hid himself in a little hay- 
shed on the mountain-side, with 
@ moraine of boulders behind 
the hut; for among the rocks 
it was easier to hide the track 
of those who came and went 
with food through the deep 
snow. He stayed right into 
the winter, while friends slipped 
away from their homes in the 
dark winter nights, and brought 
him food twice weekly. The 
farms were terribly poor, and 
by December even children 
were hungry ; for the land had 
been neglected from planting 
season until harvest time, and 
one man of another valley was 
tempted by the price offered 
and betrayed Hofer. 

When they shot Hofer they 
did not tie his hands behind 
him or blindfold him, and he 
stood there like a man and 
watched them shoot. 








Then they looked for my 
grandfather; for when they 
found MHofer’s hiding - place, 
they were able to trace those 
who had heJped him. But Hans 
my grandfather was too quick 
for them. He was already 
miles away, hidden in the 
Ziller Mountains, and was there 
joined soon after by a friend of 
his. Each had a price on his 
head, and knew that they 
might at any moment be dis- 
covered. The two had been at 
school together, and the friend’s 
name was Klaus. 

Hans had been married in 
the early summer to Sabina, 
who lived at the end of the 
Ziller Valley, and it was there 
Klaus went. The young wife 
had arranged to feed Hans 
secretly, bringing the food 
weekly to hay huts high up on 
the mountain-side, three dif- 
ferent hay huts in rotation for 
fear she might be watched. 
She took Klaus straight up to 
the hay hut of the week, both 
carrying heavy packs of food, 
and left him there. When 
Hans came in the dead of a 
winter night to fetch his pro- 
vender, he found his friend, 
and they went up to Hans’s 
cave high above the hut among 
the mountain crags. 

There was a rough door; the 
cave was lined with boughs ; 
and the floor was piled with dry 
leaves to make warm lying 
through the bitter winter nights. 
They had their blankets, a pack 
of cards, a little gear, and at 
nights they lit a little smoky 
fire at the back of the cave. 
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They were dug in for the rest of 
the winter. 

Each week the food and a 
letter bidding them be of good 
cheer were found in the hut 
beneath the hay, and each 
week they put a little aside in 
case one day the supplies did 
not come. Outside the cave 
they packed the snow into ice- 
blocks and made their larder. 
Nature’s own cold storage was 
at least provided free. 

So it went, until one night 
Hans found in the hay hut 
his young wife with a heavy 
pack, exhausted, trembling. 
She had carried forty kilo most 
of the night, not daring to 
leave by daylight; and she 
thought she had been traced. 
The village was full of soldiers, 
and she did not dare go back, 
for they might be waiting for 
her, 80 she, too, went to the cave. 
They would have to hold out 
as long as possible on the food 
she had brought. 

She told them what had 
happened. Food was desper- 
ately short below, and the 
constant drainage of supplies 
for two people more than were 
apparent had probably aroused 
suspicions. Lately French sol- 
diers had been stationed in the 
village. She had walked miles 
round, and kept to the general 
tracks, until it was safe from 
behind some boulder or tree- 
trunk to make a fresh track 
through the snow. And lately 
her strength had been failing 
her. 

And on the tenth night they 
sat round their little fire, talk- 
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ing of what they could do, for 
there was little food left, 
enough for five days for all, and 
then no more. And in the next 
night, four days from the end 
of their rations, a little babe 
was born, with no one to help, 
save only the clumsy men. 
And the young mother gathered 
her babe into her arms and 
wept, for she was weak with 
the pangs of motherhood and 
hunger. Hans could not bear 
to see her weeping. 

Then Klaus dared to go 
down into the valley, and he 
went to her father’s house late 
one evening and looked in 
through the window; he saw 
two soldiers sitting. So he 
went round to the back, and 
into the loft quietly and 
quickly, and half filled a sack 
with all that he could find, 
chiefly potatoes and maize- 
flour, and a tray of dried apples, 
and crept away again. He 
knew the catch on the dairy 
door, so he tried it gently and 
then put his head in: he saw 
a flat grey cheese and the 
cream can standing in the 
moonlight. He groped for 
butter, but found none, so he 
seized the cream can; it was 
full for the morrow’s churning. 
He went out, and even as he 
went four soldiers came swing- 
ing down the road. But he had 
heard their footfalls coming, 
and dropped into deep snow 
behind a pile of logs, where he 
waited, scarcely breathing, until 
the danger passed. Then he 
set off towards the valley in 
the wrong direction, in case 
after all he had been seen and 


was being spied upon. The 
cream can was too full to carry, 
so he drank deep and was 
refreshed. He walked all 
through the night carrying his 
loads, until by devious routes 
and by-paths he had retraced 
his steps and gained the hut and 
then the cave. 

He tumbled into the cave, 
with his load upon his back, 
dead weary with much carry- 
ing. He had brought food for 
weeks ahead. 

The winter dragged on. The 
baby flourished, and the young 
mother, who was terribly thin, 
found much joy in him. 

One day three shots were 
fired high up in the mountains, 
yet well below their eyrie. 
Hans sat with his back to the 
rock basking in the sun near 
the door of the cave, and looked 
about him. 

The cave was just at the foot 
of a precipice of rock which 
caught and reflected the full 
heat of the afternoon sun; the 
entrance of the cave was hidden 
by many boulders. Range 
after range of snowy peaks 
glittered in the sun. Above, a 
deep-blue sky with puffy white 
clouds here and there, and far 
away, the valley with its clus- 


tered villages, tiny specks of 


toy houses strung out along 
the stream. 

The two friends could see 
much without being seen, for 
grey loden jackets and black 
leather shorts are almost in- 
visible against a rocky back- 
ground. They sat there, mostly 
silent, watching. 

Another shot rang out, echoed 
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and re-echoed through the 
mountains. 

“They are shooting up 
the; Achengrube,” said Hans; 
‘ poachers probably.”’ 

“If I had a gun we should 
not lack for meat,’”’ said Klaus. 

“We should be meat our- 
selves, for they would track us 
in twenty-four hours ! ” grinned 
Hans. 

‘We'd give them a run for 
their money,” laughed Klaus. 
‘¢ And then we should be shot,”’ 
he added; ‘shot in a prison 
yard, with all the world outside 
the walls glistening in the sun. 
I would sooner cross the Feder- 
bett glacier into Italy.” He 
looked up at the great glacier 
where the mountains closed in 
at the top of the valley. 

“A better death, perhaps, 
yet certain death,” said Hans. 
“Look! there’s a wounded 
chamois at the top of the 
Grube.” 

Klaus looked. “ I’ll be after 
him. Maybe I’ll add him to 
our larder ; it would almost see 
us through till spring.”’ 

Hans laid his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. “ Who 
knows who else may be after 
him? and yours the only im- 
provised snow-shoes in the 
place where every track will 
be visible. And today there is 
only one hour’s daylight left 
and one hour’s dusk.”’ 

Klaus fretted. ‘‘ A chamois,’’ 
he said, “ a chamois added to 
our larder.”’ 

In the night it snowed, and 
in the morning, snow still 
falling, he was out with the 
daylight climbing the rocks to 


take his bearings and to hide his 
tracks. Under the fresh fallen 
snow as fine as dust, a blood 
spoor gleamed not far away. 
He followed it. For three 
hours he climbed and scouted, 
again and again losing track 
in the fresh snow, until right 
down in the Achengrube he 
found the beast exhausted in 
some Laichen. Quickly with 
his knife he put the animal out 
of its misery, then dropped 
among the Latchen himself. 
Somewhere there was move- 
ment. Probably a woodcutter 
below. Possibly a soldier after 
the chamois. 

He lay quite still, peering out 
from between the Latchen to 
see which way he could go. In 
the steep little gully was a 
waterfall, frozen into a gigantic 
icicle. If he could climb up 
the fall, and along the course, 
his tracks would not be so 
visible, and the steady snow- 
fall would have obliterated 
those he had made earlier in 
the day. He slung the chamois 
and his snow-shoes across his 
shoulder, and strapped his 
crampons on to his feet. Im- 
mediately he sank over his 
knees into the snow. He waited 
and listened. Now no sound 
broke the stillness. He was 
but a few yards from the falls: 
they were frozen over, yet 
burbled on under their icy 
crust. 

Step by step, filling in and 
brushing over each footmark 
as he went, he gained the falls, 
and deliberately he walked a 
few yards down, to lose all 
possible tracking among the 
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ice and boulders. Then with 
his iron-shod feet, with his 
knees, his hands, his bare 
finger-tips, he climbed up the 
fall itself. It took him half an 
hour of exhausting effort. Then 
again he stopped and listened. 

Somewhere below him there 
was movement. He waited ten 
minutes, then caught a brief 
glimpse a long way down the 
gully of a green felt hat and 
a soldier’s kepi. Two men 
looking for the chamois. There 
was nothing to do except stay 
quiet. He crept in under the 
shelter of a great rock, worm- 
ing himself down into a cleft, 
and waited. Waited through 
the freezing hours, and lost all 
feeling in his hands and feet. 

He heard voices beneath him ; 
the ‘hallo’ when they found 
the chamois blood, and some- 
thing that might be a man’s 
spoor. They followed it to the 
stream. The Frenchman looked 
down- stream; the peasant 
glanced upwards at the falls, 
then searched long and inten- 
sively down-stream at the 
Frenchman’s side. 

Said the Frenchman, “ Will 
there be snow tonight ? ” 

“No,” said the peasant. 
And he spoke the truth, for the 
weather had cleared. 

“Then I will return to- 
morrow with some others and 
search again. This interests 
me.” 

They went off an hour before 
dusk. Klaus clambered stiffly 
out and went on up the water- 
course. In his mind was one 
thought and one only. Would 
they find the cave ? 


He climbed well above the 
level of the cave, then made his 
way across to it and down 
among the rocks, and along the 
foot of the precipice in the 
failing light, considering his 
every footfall, where it would 
least be seen. He gained the 
cave after dark. 

Great was the rejoicing. 

They took stock of their 
larder that evening, reckoning 
it out in daily portions. 

‘We should be able to hold 
out for six weeks,” said Hans, 
jubilant. 

‘In ten weeks the cows will 
be on the alm again, and there 
will anyway be food without 
danger,” said Sabina radiantly. 

Klaus looked at her. Six 
weeks might be reckoned two- 
thirds of ten weeks, and Hans 
and Sabina were two-thirds of 
the party; and he, Klaus, was 
very, very tired. His hands 
and feet were very painful, and 
he was sick with worry lest 
they find the cave. 

That evening they ate roasted 
chamois meat around the fire. 
Never had meat tasted so good. 
Yet they kept carefully to their 
portions. Fate might not help 
them out again. Hans and 
Sabina smiled at each other, 
less anxious, more content. 
Sabina nursed her baby. Klaus 
rolled himself in his blankets, 
and watched them in the dim 
and smoky firelight. 

‘Tomorrow I go to try my 
luck again,’’ he spoke slowly. 

Hans was quite definite. 
“You do not go till your toes 
have recovered from that frost- 
bite. It’s certain death.” 
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“ Better in the mountains 
than in a prison yard,” mused 
Klaus. 

‘Don’t be a fool! We are 
going to live, I tell you, and 
life is good.” 

Klaus blinked at the fire- 
light. If he could but return 
to the falls soon after dawn by 
the rocky way over which he 
had come, leaving so little 
trace, he could then try for 
Italy over the mountains, leav- 
ing a fair clear spoor from the 
other side of the gully and away. 
If he took a little food he would 
have a fighting chance. And 
they would not find the cave. 

Next morning he was gone. 

They waited anxiously all 
day, and at evening time they 
knew; for when the firelight 
again lit up the back of the 
cave, they saw some words 
scrawled on the wall of rock: 
‘In ten weeks the cows come to 
the alms again.’ The words 
were written in red-brown on 
the living rock. 

Hans stared at them long, 
then sank his head into his 
hands between his knees. 
Sabina wept. 

‘‘ Perhaps he has gone into 
the village,’ they told each 
other in the morning. But 
they knew he had gone into the 
mountains, yet could not bear 
to speak of it. 

In early spring Hans risked 
one more trip into the valley, 
and came back with a half- 
filled riicksack, and the news 
that the troops were moving 
on in May, for he had spoken 
with a peasant lad. 

Hans and Sabina stayed in 


their hiding-place until the 
cows came up to the alms, 
Slowly the first procession 
wound its way up the mountain 
track, with the smallest boy 
and the largest cow leadi 

the long line, and Sabina and 
Hans stood above the track, 
watching in silence and a great 
thankfulness. The peasant at 
the rear saw them and halted. 

“Mein Gott! I thought you 
were both dead.” He clam- 
bered quickly up to them. 

“Have you seen Klaus?” 
asked Hans. 

The peasant shook his head, 
then glanced at Sabina and the 
bundle in her arms. ‘ Sapra- 
lott! What have we here?” 
He put a horny finger into the 
tiny fist and looked keenly into 
Sabina’s thin young face. 

“Come with me,’ he said. 
‘‘ We have milk and we have 
bread on the alm, and we can 
hide you three there until next 
week when the soldiers leave 
the district and you will be 
free to go into the valley 
again.”’ 

Ten days later Hans walked 
down, a free man, and went 
boldly into the village with the 
old cream can tied to the back 
of his riicksack. They gave 
him a great welcome, and told 
him how they had tried to hide 
the loss of the foodstuffs even 
from the soldiers who were 
quartered on them, for they 
guessed who had come in the 
night. 

‘“‘ Sabina is safe on the alm,” 
he told them, ‘ with the little 
son. But Klaus, my friend 
Klaus, is missing, I fear dead. 
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Who will come and search the 
mountains with me ? ”’ 

Then the woodcutters of the 
village, who knew the moun- 
tains well, turned out to look 
for Klaus, living or dead. They 
searched for many days, yet 
never found him. 

He became to them a legend 
—the man who had walked 
away from food in mid-winter 
for his friends. Hans never lost 
hope of news of his friend. 

Nearly fifty years passed by. 

Then word came into the 
valley that a youth had been 
found at stream head, where the 
glacier gives up its dead. 

My father was very busy 
haying that year, for we had a 
wonderful June crop, and he 
needed my elder brothers at 
home, so a8 my grandfather 
was minded to go and see, he 
took me, and together we went 
a day’s journey up the valley 
and to stream head. 

There he found his school 
friend Klaus, just as if it had 
been yesterday that he walked 
out of the cave. His face was 
deathly white, but young and 
fresh, and his body was that of 
a strong young man, for the ice 
had kept him so; and my 
grandfather it seemed to me was 
suddenly very, very old. 

They had laid Klaus in a 
little wayside chapel, high up 
on the mountain-side, not far 


from the foot of the glacier, to 
await burial. My grandfather 
gazed long at him, and touched 
a scar on his left wrist and 
shivered. 

“Look! there he scratched 
himself with his knife, that he 
might write his message in 
blood upon the rock,’ he 
whispered. 

And he wept bitterly. 

All that day he would not be 
consoled, for he said, ‘‘ My 
school friend Klaus is so young, 
and it is sad for the young to 
die.”’ 

Yet he had died in his own 
mountains and not in a prison 
yard, and had yielded his life 
of his own free will to save the 
lives of others. After a while 
my grandfather was comforted, 
but ever after, until he died, 
Klaus was always in his 
thoughts. 

‘* He is young,” he said, “‘ so 
young, and I am old, so old, 
yet were we schoolmates to- 
gether.”’ 

When he died, he told us he 
must go, for Klaus was waiting. 

And that is the story of the 
baby that was born in the 
mountains, and a friendship 
that was stronger than death. 

‘¢ Did you ever see the baby 
when he grew up to be a man?”’ 
asked Veronica. 

“He was my father,” said 
Niklas gently. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 


Hic et ubique. 


CONCEALING THE DRESDEN. 


BY CALAFATE. 


SELDOM in modern times has 
there been a search so pro- 
tracted and vexatious to British 
arms, or one pursued with such 
dogged and, for a long time, 
fruitless effort, as the hunt 
through the Magellan Archi- 
pelagos for that sole survivor 
of Admiral von Spee’s ill-fated 
fleet, the Dresden, which on the 
afternoon of the 8th of De- 
cember 1914 (in compliance 
with orders) broke away from 
the battle line, scatheless. 

To all who are unfamiliar 
with the Magellan region, the 
fact that from 8th December 
until the 14th March, more than 
three months, the Dresden con- 
trived to elude the British 
cruisers in a comparatively 
restricted area must appear 
inexplicable and, conceivably, 
may have given rise to grave 
doubts as to the efficiency of 
the forces employed. But this 
ungenerous sentiment could 
never find acceptance by any 
one conversant with the almost 
insurmountable difficulties im- 
posed by Nature in an ideal 
lurking - ground, causing the 
search to be highly dangerous, 
with success or failure a 
mere toss-up. Furthermore, 
it was perhaps fortunate that, 
much as they desired it, the 
British cruisers did not find 


the quarry in her Magellan lair, 
Brought to bay, the Dresden 
would surely have shown her 
teeth—she was fully prepared 
for this—and, although she 
never could have escaped, her 
destruction would not have 
been so economically achieved 
as at Juan Fernandez on the 
14th March. 

The only part of the southern 
extremity of the American Con- 
tinent adequately charted, or 
even mapped out with the 
slightest pretence to accuracy, 
was the main channel of the 
Magellan Straits, that impor- 
tant waterway connecting the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, 
But this is a mere straggling 
thread drawn across an im- 
mense and practically unknown 
labyrinth stretching from Cape 
Horn, Lat. 56° 8S. to above 52°S8. 
Also there is an intricate net- 
work of islands to the south- 
east of the toe of the continent 
and a tangled skein of unin- 
habited, maze-like, rock-strewn 
alleyways stretching right up 
the Pacific Coast to 40° 8. 
The waters which bound these 
desolate, awe-inspiring regions 
are notorious as the most stormy 
and unfriendly the world over. 
As for the channels themselves, 
for the most part uncharted, 
in the rare spells of good 
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weather they may resemble a 
delicately conceived fairyland, 
placid sapphire waters reflect- 
ing the majestic snow - clad 
peaks and glaciers; neverthe- 
less, they bristle with hidden 
dangers—every yard of them. 
Suddenly this fairyland will 
vanish to give place to an in- 
ferno of menacing, forbidding, 
rock-girdled channels swept by 
the fierce south-west gales, 
willywaws, shrieking snow- 
squalls and rushing currents. 
The British cruiser captain had 
to nose his way through these 
tortuous passes in all weathers, 
praying that he would not hit 
the submerged rocks, the pres- 
ence of which may or may not 
be advertised by floating kelp. 
He risked his ship continually 
—a long-protracted, nightmare 
ordeal. Also the searching 
cruisers’ movements might be 
observed and the discovery 
of Dresden’s lair immediately 
heralded by a hostile torpedo. 

To this day the Admiralty 
charts of the region show an 
unhealthy profusion of dotted 
lines and blanks. In 1914 the 
three places of Dresden’s con- 
cealment figured as dry land in 
the local charts, so it may be 
gathered that, as the German 
cruiser avoided the main chan- 
nels, the British search was 
conducted without the aid of 
accurate data; such as the 
searchers had were completely 
misleading. 

In Magallanes, at the out- 
break of war, Germany was in 
the happy position of being able 
to enlist the practical aid of 
her subjects and sympathisers. 
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These included a number of 
ex-whalers and _ sealers —all 
hardy and experienced sea- 
dogs—who from the earliest 
days of Magellanic occupation 
had trafficked through these 
remote waters on their lawful 
occasions or, possibly, in anti- 
cipation of Der Tag. Each 
German was a reservist and con- 
sumed with fervid patriotism ; 
no disciplinary pressure was 
required to recruit his services. 
Germans abroad are like that ; 
they are all for the Vaterland. 
But the German is unhappy if 
he has no leader—and a leader 
there was in the person of the 
German Consul, the ex-British 
Consul of previous years ! 

H.B.M. Vice-Consul, himself 
a hard-bitten, energetic old 
deep-sea captain, had no such 
trained and disciplined material 
at his disposal. While the 
German Colony, en masse, spon- 
taneously gave its whole- 
hearted co-operation to the 
Fatherland, the British, the 
majority of whom were en- 
gaged in sheep-farming activi- 
ties, either volunteered and 
left for Active Service or be- 
came irreplaceable far from the 
scene of the operations. Wool 
had to be grown and sheep had 
to be frozen. 

Our Vice-Consul centrived 
a very efficient system of com- 
munication with the British 
cruisers, but apart from this 
officer’s co-operation, the 
British ships were thrown upon 
their own resources during the 
entire exasperating search. 

The writer was in Magellan 
during the first year of the War, 
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when he managed a farm in the 
Last Hope or extreme N.W. of 
the district, and he can vouch 
that the German system of 
communications was also effi- 
cient. His immediate neigh- 
bour, the aristocratic Baron von 
Maltzahn, kept him _ posted 
daily with news of the war’s 
progress, which, although dis- 
couraging in those dark days, 
generally proved correct. This 
wily gentleman, ex-oflicer of a 
crack Prussian regiment, had 
been locally appointed General- 
issimo of an expedition to be 
composed of 500 reservists, re- 
cruited in Chile, who were to 
attack and occupy the Falk- 
lands. He objected strongly to 
this scheme, but recommended 
that his adventurous contin- 
gent should be landed in South 
Africa to effect a Boer Re- 
bellion. The plan was under 
study when Admiral Sturdee 
registered his vote ‘ against.’ 
Not only this. He had a visit 
from a German agent, a tall 
traveller in ‘ hardware’ rejoic- 
ing in the assumed name of 
zu Helle. He was an intelli- 
gence officer from von Spee’s 
squadron, who was put ashore 
at Valparaiso after Coronel. 
He was to prepare the way for 
the German squadron, but 
found himself at a loose end 
after the Falklands affair. By 
their system the Germans occa- 
sionally contrived to hoodwink 
the British Intelligence, as wit- 
ness the following incident. 
In compliance with the orders 
of Captain Luce, of H.MS. 
Glasgow, the writer on two 
occasions heroically sallied forth 
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on a small tug to search for the 
Dresden. These were really 
Laurel and Hardyesque expedi- 
tions. The district to be 
covered was the Last Hope 
area, within the Kirk and White 
narrows. The Dresden was 
never there, for there she would 
have been cornered. Captain 
Luce knew she was not there, 
the writer knew that she was not 
there; still, the British Ad- 
miralty KNEW THAT SHE WAS 
THERE (in Consuelo Inlet where 
the depth at high-water is two 
fathoms), and insisted on Cap- 
tain Luce’s combing out the 
picturesque locality—to the de- 
triment of his temper and with 
damage to the Bristol’s pro- 
peller or rudder—or both. On 
his return from the expedition 
the writer had a trying half- 
hour at the telephone listening 
to the uncontrolled sniggers of 
the fat Baron who, it turned 
out, was the primary source of 
the Admiralty’s information. 
Of the German Colony, Al- 
bert Pagels, a resolute old 
fisherman, was more than any 
other agent instrumental in 
keeping the Dresden’s pursuers 
on a string; and lately the 
writer, in the capacity of an ex- 
combatant on the other side 
with a whole week’s naval 
experience to his credit, took 
the opportunity of discussing 
the Dresden episode with him. 
Pagels had been guide through 
the entire district for the Skotts- 
berg Scientific Expedition. 
Skottsberg speaks highly of him. 
Twenty years have a healing 
influence and the post mortem 
was carried out in a friendly 
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atmosphere. Pagels’ narrative 
is unadorned; for the writer 
does not speak German and 
Pagels’ English and Spanish are 
almost equally sketchy. It 
would take a Byron to do 
poetic justice to the magnificent 
fiords, snow hills and glaciers 
which were the scene of Pagels’ 
odysseys. Occasionally the 
names of cruisers may be con- 
fused. This is unavoidable, as 
Pagels usually recoiled from 
too great an intimacy with 
them. Nevertheless, the writer 
considers Pagels’ tale authentic 
in every detail (except that the 
dates are taken from memory), 
and has checked up the narra- 
tive by every available means. 

Pagels was in his prime at the 
time of the Falkland Islands 
battle. He was a herculean, 
steadfast, red-bearded mariner 
of unalterable fidelity to the 
Vaterland (of course, he still is ; 
but now he is twenty years 
older), a reservist who had seen 
active service with the German 
Contingent in the 1900 Boxer 
rising. But he was a sick man : 
his hand had been almost blown 
off by the bursting of an Ameri- 
can service rifle, wrested from a 
Chink in a free-for-all round the 
Taku forts, and after years in 
the damp Magellan climate it 
was giving trouble. 

In early December 1914 a 
large Kosmos liner Amasis had 
been detached from von Spee’s 
squadron and was stowed away 
in Hewett Bay, an obscure little 
cove in one of the myriad 
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islands a hundred odd miles 
south-east of Cape Pillar, that 
last dread portal from the 
Straits to the Pacific. Her 
function was to act as supply 
and communications ship, 
maintaining wireless contact 
with von Spee’s squadron. 
Meanwhile an American 
freighter Minnesotan was on 
her way from the States with 
a 7000-ton cargo of coal con- 
signed to a German (ostensibly 
commercial) firm in Punta 
Arenas,' but really destined 
for von Spee’s squadron. From 
there she would be ordered to 
meet Amasis and trans-ship her 
valuable cargo to the latter’s 
holds, whence it would find 
its way to the warships. Un- 
fortunately there was a hitch; 
for when Minnesotan called 
at Punta Arenas, her captain 
(so Pagels alleges, but Minne- 
sotan’s captain actually had 
pro-British sympathies) was 
‘nobbled’ by the British re- 
presentatives and induced to 
trans-ship his cargo into the 
Turpin, an interned Roland 
liner. There it had to remain. 
This was a serious set-back. 
Although Amasis, as communi- 
cations ship, remained anchored 
in Hewett Bay she was practi- 
cally without coal in her 
bunkers and unable to move 
any distance. 

On the afternoon of the 6th 
December ? (about forty hours 
before von Spee’s vanguard was 
sighted from Port Stanley) the 
German Consul received urgent 





1 Punta Arenas, known to the English as Sandy Point, now renamed Magallanes. 


* The battle of Falkland Islands was fought on 8th December. 
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advices from Monte Video that 
the two great British battle 
cruisers, Invincible and Inflex- 
ible, along with several smaller 
ships, were converging on Port 
Stanley. It would appear from 
this that something had leaked 
out about Admiral Sturdee’s 
secret sailing. The Consul did 
not know von Spee’s exact 
whereabouts, but presumed that 
was where he was making for ; 
he was sailing right into this 
nest of out-size hornets. (It 
was common knowledge that 
his destination was the Falk- 
lands. This caused quite a 
flutter there.) 

Immediately there was con- 
sternation in German quarters 
and their whole organisation 
broke into feverish, futile activ- 
ity. It was essential that von 
Spee be warned ; if he were not 
he would blunder into Port 
Stanley and there meet his 
doom. The Germans still 
fondly calculated that, by the 
action of their raiders and sub- 
marines, British shipping could 
be driven off the seas and the 
Allies brought to their knees. 
Thus the war might be lost or, 
at least, defeat might be in- 
fluenced should von Spee’s 
Squadron once come within 
range of the guns of the mani- 
festly superior British units. 

He must be turned; any- 
where—away from annihilation. 

The Consul rushed round to 
Pagels’ house, found him lying 
ill, but, invoking the desperate 
issues at stake, ordered him off 
on his puny launch. He had to 
sail forthwith ; he was to be 
the bearer of the fateful tele- 
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gram for von Spee, which must 
be transmitted to him from 
Amasis. 

Pagels was nothing loth; 
hurriedly he made his prepara- 
tions and, accompanied by a 
comrade of the Boxer rising— 
one Hans Schindlich—he started 
away on his little cockle-shell in 
the teeth of a furious sou’ wester. 
Pagels’ fishing boat LHlfreda 
was a twenty-six footer, half- 
decked and rigged for a small 
sail, She had a tiny motor of 
one cylinder and _ fractional 
horse-power. Seldom has s0 
much depended on so minute a 
factor. <A vehicle so ridiculously 
trivial to be the bearer of a re- 
prieve for five doomed warships 
and nearly 3000 men was tanta- 
mount to carrying the Crown 
Jewels in a paper bag on a 
windy day. 

It would appear that the 
capricious god of battles, who 
had aided the German cause 
until the Coronel débdcle, had 
suddenly deserted it. Hlfreda 
butted her impudent nose into 
the driving hurricane while her 
engine popped in piffling en- 
deavour. It was a tragic race 
against time, and it was a losing 
one. Llfreda advanced at a 
snail’s pace and was frequently 
almost engulfed. Twice she 
was completely swamped, oblig- 
ing her exhausted crew to make 
for the shore in order to bale her 
out. She turned south into 
Pedro Sound or Bell Bay— 
@ dotted thoroughfare — and 
fussed her weary way towards 
Cockburn Channel. On the last 
morning, close to the seething 
Brecknock Peninsula, the crew 
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descried a cruiser tearing up 
channel to meet them. 

Was she British? For a 
moment they were in doubt ; 
but no. She was a friend— 
Dresden—thank God ! 

They waved their eager salute 
and hoisted what signals they 
had. They must speak Dres- 
den. But the cruiser slashed 
past ; she had no interest in this 
little boat—none whatever. 
Pagels did not know it, but the 
Battle of the Falklands had 
already been fought and this 
furtive fugitive was the sole 
surviving ship of a sunken 
squadron. 

Elfreda carried on and, 
seventy-four hours out of Punta 
Arenas, reeling from want of 
sleep, pain from his injured hand 
and utter exhaustion, Pagels 
reached Amasis. This was on 
the 9th of December—forty 
hours too late. 

A tense company grouped in 
Amasis’ Telefunken cabin as the 
operator sent his insistent, plea- 
ding messages into the ether: 

* Von Spee—Von Spee—Von 
Spee—Amasis calling—Amasis 
calling ”’*—but von Spee had 
vanished. 

Numb and bemused, Pagels 
realised that a battle had been 
fought. No message could 
reach the gallant von Spee in 
this world: there remained 
nothing else but to do what was 
possible for Dresden. 

Next day Elfreda set off back 
for Punta Arenas, making the 
port in two days. Amasis, now 
@ forlorn waif, had just suffi- 
cient coal in her bunkers to 
follow; she did so and was 
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interned in Punta Arenas “ for 
the duration.” 

On arrival Pagels found that 
Dresden had called there on the 
11th and had already sailed, 
closely hounded by H.MS. 
Kent, which reached Punta 
Arenas a few hours after her 
quarry had slipped out. This 
was the second of Dresden’s 
lucky escapes. She had left 
to stow herself away in Hewett 
Bay. After the headlong flight 
from the battle she had run out 
of coal somewhere in Beagle 
Channel, and had hurriedly 
refuelled by sending her crew 
ashore to cut firewood—poor 
soggy stuff at that, but, in the 
absence of anything better, it 
served. While she was thus 
engaged a Chilian sloop of war 
made its appearance and chivied 
her on; so she had had to con- 
tinue her flight to Punta Arenas 
where coal might be obtained. 
It was just after this that 
Pagels had met her and failed 
to stop her. In Punta Arenas, 
where she remained twenty- 
two hours, Dresden refuelled 
with coal briquettes from the 
interned German liner, Turpin. 
These briquettes did not form 
part of the cargo of the incon- 
siderate Minnesotan ; they were 
part of Turpin’s German cargo. 
From now, until she broke out 
into the Pacific on her ill-fated 
essay to play seven bells with 
Allied shipping (only to meet 
her doom at Juan Fernandez), 
Dresden was a proscribed fugi- 
tive, skulking in an outlaw’s 
Paradise, inaccessible to any 
but the holders of the keys. 

Pagels had only rested in 
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Punta Arenas one day when he 
was despatched to the Dresden 
at Hewett Bay. He made three 
trips in quick succession and, 
seemingly, no serious effort was 
made to stalk him to Dresden’s 
lair; at least there was no 
organised private British ex- 
pedition. 

On the last of the three trips 
Dresden’s captain (who, by the 
way, appears to have been a 
particularly ingenuous indi- 
vidual) informed Pagels that 
he had held up a little cutter, 
Galilea, manned by a French- 
man and a Russian, as it had 
seen his ship and had en- 
deavoured to sail past her. 
Captain Luedecke had accepted 
the crew’s protestations that 
they were benevolent neutrals 
and were merely interested in 
finding new sheep country. He 
supplied them with black brot 
and brown, sundry provisions, 
and virtually ‘ chased them out 
of town ’ by permitting them to 
continue on their way. 

Pagels was disturbed when 
he heard of this visitation. 
He knew the cutter and its 
crew, and strongly suspected 
that they were out on a roving 
commission to locate the hidden 
cruiser in order to reap a rich 
reward from the grateful British 
authorities. He pointed out to 
the Captain that no such rarities 
as neutrals had their being in 
Magellan; even a German 
might betray him for a con- 
sideration, and he recommended 
that an immediate shift be made 
to some equally efficient hiding- 
place. He indicated Christmas 
Bay (Gonzalez Channel), a little 
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cove in the waterway which 
figured on the chart as dry, 
unexplored land but which, in 
fact, connected Barbara Chan- 
nel with Stokes Bay. 

The Captain pushed off in- 
stanter. Captain Luedecke 
seems to have become more 
sophisticated after this incident; 
for later, on receiving a visit 
from a fellow countryman—a 
sealer—accompanied by his nu- 
merous Indian friends and float- 
ing seraglio, he became insistent 
in enforcing his hospitality on 
these distinguished visitors, and 
they remained his guests until 
he left Christmas Bay for his 
fresh cubby-hole, an unnamed 
bay at the eastern end of 
the Breaker Coast, Santa Inez 
Island. 

Pagels himself raced back to 
Punta Arenas, arriving before 
Galilea. An hour or two 
after the latter’s arrival he 
saw from the wharf that a local 
tug, Eduardo, was preparing 
for a lengthy cruise, and learned 
that she had been chartered by 
a party of three prospectors who 
were loading a quantity of 
shovels, picks and other engin- 
eering impedimenta. Next he 
scrutinised the prospectors 
themselves, and avers that ‘ by 
the cut of their jibs’ he saw 
R.N. written all over them. 
So this ostensible gold-rush was 
really a party of British officers 
starting out on an expedition 
to confirm the news brought 
by Galilea of the finding of 
Dresden. Pagels and his mate, 
on Elfreda, sailed away to dodge 
up and down Barbara Channel 
for fourteen days, observing 
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this enemy movement, which, he 
afterwards learned, had carried 
on a8 far south as Cape Horn. 
At last one day, from a little 
screened nook which was out 
of Eduardo’s range of vision, he 
spotted this tug sailing down 
Barbara Channel in a southerly 
direction. Dresden’s hiding- 
place was just north of Hdu- 
ardo’s position, so, providentially 
for Dresden, she had escaped 
the notice of the British officers 
who were now sailing past her. 
This is not surprising, as the 
entrance is distinctly uninvit- 
ing and effectively screened by 
Nature. Pagels, totally absorbed 
in Dresden’s destiny, imagines 
he was at the time aided by un- 
natural powers of prescience in 
following her movements. On 
one occasion, when utterly worn 
out by the fatigues of his trip, 
he fell asleep at the tiller and 
dreamt that Dresden had shifted 
position to behind a rock some 
hundreds of yards from her 
previous one. In the darkness 
he steered straight for this spot, 
and there was the Dresden. 
About this time also, it 
would seem, Pagels had been 
seriously threatened ashore ; he 
had been urged by a personage 
to remain neutral for a con- 
sideration of £2500—or—he 
would be ‘for it.’ Therefore, 
rightly or wrongly, he took it 
for granted that he and his 
launch were marked by the 
British for the ‘high jumps’ 
and that if he were caught he 
would be summarily hanged as 
@ spy. Perhaps Pagels had 
reason for his pessimistic de- 
ductions—partisan feeling runs 
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high when there is a war on. 
During one of the writer’s de- 
voted scourings for Dresden 
(where she never could have 
been), H.M.S. Glasgow’s First 
Lieutenant was told off to ac- 
company him. The Lieutenant 
had orders from his Captain that 
in the event of there being the 
slightest danger of capture by 
Dresden, he was to slip over- 
board and drown himself rather 
than let the tug’s heroic com- 
modore and her equally meri- 
torious crew run the risk of 
being shot or hung as civilian 
spies. So on this and each sub- 
sequent occasion Pagels never 
moved out of town nor slept 
without his rifle comfortably 
tucked under his arm. 

Just at this time, too, the 
German cause was favoured by 
a tremendous slice of luck. 
Dresden was again short of fuel 
and provisions, and soit had been 
arranged that an ex-Bremen 
liner, Sierra Cordoba, 12,500 
tons, which had been tender to 
Kronprine Wilhelm and sepa- 
rated from her after disembark- 
ing a full complement of Allied 
prisoners from the ships sunk 
by the latter raider, should meet 
Dresden and supply her with 
her cargo of 1500 tons of coal 
and a choice store of provisions 
garnered during her mother- 
ship’s depredations. The Sierra 
Cordoba’s skipper had never 
been in the Straits before. 
There is a doubt as to whether 
he was aware that the main 
channel of the Straits was un- 
remittingly guarded by British 
cruisers or whether he had only 
his own reckless navigation to 
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thank for escaping their vigi- 
lance. 

Two, possibly three, cruisers 
lay in Possession Bay close to 
the north shore of the Straits, 
from whence they could com- 
mand a view of the navigable 
course which here comes, if any- 
thing, nearer to the Tierra del 
Fuego side. On this, the Tierra 
del Fuego side, there is a huge 
bank—the Orange Bank—con- 
sidered so unfeasible for navi- 
gation that on the chart no 
soundings are marked at all. 
It is fringed by an intricacy of 
smaller banks where the sound- 
ings vary from three to fifteen 
fathoms; thus this -route is 
only to be recommended to 
shipowners who may desire to 
exploit the underwriters. It 
was ridiculous to conceive that 
any ship, voluntarily at least, 
would tackle the Orange Bank, 
while a vessel taking the only 
sane course could not fail to 
be spotted by the watchful 
cruisers. 

Sierra Cordoba, whose captain 
was ‘ all at sea’ in the Straits, 
came in from the Atlantic at the 
top of the tide, steered straight 
on to the First Narrows, right 
over the Orange Bank, just 
brushing Anegada Point, and 
hugged the Tierra del Fuego 
coast, contemptuous of buoys 
or any refinement of present- 
day navigation. Visibility was 


bad and the cruisers failed to 
spot her, for she was steaming 
miles to the south. The skipper 
brought his ship to Punta 
Arenas in blissful ignorance 
that he had achieved the mir- 
This is the first 


aculous. 
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occasion that a vessel of any 
size has sailed over the Orange 
Bank, and it is likely to be 
the last. 

Sierra Cordoba was informed 
of the rendezvous with Dresden 
and sailed off under a full head 
of steam. However, she was not 
to escape thus easily; for, two 
hours later, H.M.S. Kent, hay- 
ing been advised by wireless of 
the steamer’s passage, arrived 
in Punta Arenas to pay her re- 
spects. The moment this tire- 
some warship was sighted the 
German Consul despatched a 
Captain R., a local German 
pilot, on a steam tug to catch 
Sierra Cordoba and order her 
to run into the first convenient 
anchorage, the sanctuary of 
territorial waters, so as to 
avoid capture. As usual, the 
staff work was good but the 
material faulty; the tug was 
too slow, far too slow to catch 
Sierra Cordoba, and soon the 
Kent raced past—an easy win- 
ner. Two hours’ sail from 
Punta Arenas, just beyond 
Cape Froward, is Snug Bay, 
and it was here that Sierra 
Cordoba’s skipper became aware 
that the Assyrian was upon 
him. He promptly dumped 
his codes and log-book and ran 
into Snug Bay closely attended 
by the obsequious Kent. The 
Kent had just sent off a boarding 
party and ordered Sierra Cor- 
doba to weigh anchor and follow 
her, and Captain Schaeffer was 
scratching his head and cogi- 
tating as to whether he should 
comply or send Kent’s captain 
to a well-known destination, 
when the Chilian destroyer 
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Iynch sailed into the poignant 
picture. Her Commander or- 
dered Kent to buzz off. This 
was hard lines on the Kent, but 
there was nothing to be done 
except release her capture and 
depart. 

The officious destroyer stood 
by till the Kent disappeared in 
smoke while Captain R. boarded 
Sierra Cordoba, and, with the 
latter as pilot, the emancipated 
freighter sailed to the splendid 
isolation of Martinez Inlet, 
frowned on by the huge Sar- 
miento glaciers. This inlet is 
about a hundred miles from 
Christmas Bay, where the Dres- 
den lay. It was ideal for Sierra 
Cordoba’s purpose—it is a long 
narrow fissure, almost enclosed 
by towering precipices—but it is 
a dead end. 

At the Sierra Cordoba debut 
Pagels had been replaced as 
pilot by this Captain R. be- 
cause lfreda’s motor had 
conked, the cylinder having 
‘broken ’ (cracked ?) on the last 
trip from Dresden. The repair 
of the cylinder was troublesome, 
no soldering done in town held, 
so Pagels took the damaged 
piece on board another interned 
steamer, Tucuman, where a 
mixture of gum and other sub- 
stances was pressed into the 
fracture. This mysterious alloy 
served satisfactorily, and as 
soon as Elfreda was once more 
in commission she was de- 
Spatched to Sierra Cordoba in 
Martinez Inlet, bearing a fresh 
set of code books (encased in 
wax and buoyed to a little keg 
80 as to be thrown overboard 
should Eifreda run into trouble) 
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to replace those dumped in 
Snug Bay. 

He turned in by Magdalen 
Sound and was already com- 
mitted to this Channel when, 
at 2 A.M., as the low-lying mists 
cleared, he discerned smoke 
issuing from six smoke-stacks 
—those of H.M.S. Kent and 
H.M.S. Carnarvon lying close 
inshore at Sholl Bay. He felt 
pretty certain that he also had 
been spotted by the cruisers, 
and this was very awkward as 
the cruisers were in the vicinity 
of Sierra Cordoba’s hiding place. 
His boat was known to have 
been active on the German side, 
and if he bolted he would cer- 
tainly be captured. Even if 
he escaped, his sudden flight 
would cause the cruisers to con- 
centrate their attention on this 
particular locality, which actu- 
ally hid their quarry. There- 
fore he decided to keep on with- 
out any appearance of furtive- 
ness. He hard-a-starboarded, 
dumped his code books at a 
recognisable spot and laid his 
course to pass within two hun- 
dred yards of the anchored 
warships. While sailing, he 
blazed away at all sorts of 
water-fowl, real and imaginary, 
to give the impression of aloof- 
ness and absence of trepidation 
at this, to him, embarrassing 
encounter. Then he anchored 
between the ships and the shore 
and threw out his nets. Noone 
interfered with him, he caught 
‘nodings’ and at 7 A.M. (of 
the same morning) the cruisers 
weighed anchor and slowly 
proceeded southwards. This 
brought them still closer to 
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Sierra Cordoba, so the appre- 
hensive Pagels dashed up an 
eminence to follow their move- 
ments. One ship proceeded to 
Cape Turn, then both wheeled 
back to the north. Again they 
had been within an ace of suc- 
cess. Pagels decamped be- 
fore they returned, but now 
decided that it would be im- 
prudent to carry on to Sierra 
Cordoba; there might be eyes 
from the shore eagerly watching 
him, and if he ventured into 
Martinez it would ‘blow the 
gaff.’ He decided to make for 
the Straits and by Barbara 
Channel to report to. Dresden. 
He retrieved the codes and, 
just as he was reaching the 
Straits almost at nightfall, he 
spied H.M.S. Glasgow racing 
up towards him from Punta 
Arenas. Again he was spotted, 
and this time he bolted. The 
Glasgow chased up and he made 
for a confusion of little channels 
into which no large ship might 
enter. Still things looked criti- 
cal until friendly darkness fell 
and he was able to dodge 
pursuit. 

Elfreda made very little noise 
when sailing, as her chirping ex- 
haust was muted by a silencer, 
a contrivance which consisted 
of a perforated paraffin tin 
wrapped in canvas (aeroplane 
manufacturers, please note). 

At 9.30 next morning Pagels 
was alongside the Dresden. 
Captain Luedecke had resolved 
that Dresden must do something 
to justify her existence ; he was 
not satisfied with absorbing the 
attention of the entire squadron 
that was searching for him; also 





he must have work to keep his 
men up to scratch, although, of 
course, the morale of his crew 
was excellent. To sally forth, 
however, he must have coal and 
provisions. These were on 
Sierra Cordoba only about a 
hundred miles distant; but they 
might just as well have been at 
the other side of the globe, be- 
cause the latter ship was per- 
fectly blockaded by the British 
cruisers which, apparently and 
indefinitely, had adopted Sholl 
Bay as their station and, for 
the present, not even a sea-gull 
could come out of Martinez 
without being perceived. He 
decided on a desperate mea- 
sure; the freighter, taking 
advantage of thick weather 
when visibility would be at its 
worst, must run the blockade, 
must come to Christmas Bay. 
She might be lucky; any- 
how the sheer audacity of 
the scheme would contribute 
to its success. Avaunt this 
inaction ! 

He therefore ordered Pagels 
to proceed to Sierra Cordoba 
with his written instructions to 
Captain R., the pilot, to bring 
the ship to the Dresden as best 
he might. 

In the short summer night of 
these latitudes Elfreda, again 
hugging the east side of the 
Channel, slipped past the three 
British cruisers lying at anchor 
at Sholl Bay. By hugging the 
east coast she avoided the 
cruisers by about three miles. 
On reaching Sierra Cordoba 
Pagels handed Captain lk. 
his instructions to run the 
blockade and join up with 
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Dresden. Captain R. does not 
appear to have been a very 
resolute character; for he im- 
mediately threw in his cards 
declaring that the scheme was a 
mad one; they must be cap- 
tured, and he, for one, would 
find himself dangling from a 
British yard-arm, a prospect 
quite repugnant to him. He 
had had enough of this non- 
sense, anyhow, and insisted 
on being immediately repatri- 
ated to Punta Arenas. Fol- 
lowed a bitter, lurid argument ; 
but the apprehensive pilot was 
insistent, and at last Pagels 
had to agree to conduct him to 
safety. Elfreda sailed with 
Captain R. as passenger; the 
pilot had many heart-throbs as 
again Elfreda passed in close 
proximity to the cruisers, but 
nothing untoward happened. 
Pagels immediately returned to 
Dresden, reported the pilot’s 
abdication and volunteered for 
the job himself. His services 
were gladly accepted by Cap- 
tain Luedecke, who expressed 
every confidence in him. 

On this occasion Pagels had 
a discussion with Captain Lue- 
decke. Having repeatedly run 
the gauntlet of the cruisers 
without being observed and 
knowing that they were still 
stationed at Sholl Bay, which 
was within a few hours’ sail of 
Dresden, he begged the Captain 
to come out and guaranteed 
that he, Pagels, would bring 
him to within four hundred 
yards of the unsuspecting enemy 
without Dresden’s being seen. 
Then, he imagined, three well- 
directed torpedoes would rid 
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them of these utter undesir- 
ables. Captain Luedecke re- 
fused, emphatically. He would 
not hear of it, as this would 
constitute a violation of the 
neutrality of the _ friendly 
Chilian nation, causing more 
harm than good. 

The running of the blockade 
by Sierra Cordoba was Pagels’ 
star turn. The weather was 
atrocious, aS only weather in 
those latitudes can be; but, 
being so, it was propitious for 
the undertaking. It was nearly 
the death of him, but it was this 
stormy circumstance that made 
success possible. Ordinarily, 
there would have been no 
chance of evading the watchful 
cruisers. 

On the 2nd of January 
Elfreda sailed away but ran 
into a continuous hurricane, 
which increased in violence as 
she proceeded ; her route—the 
southerly Cockburn Channel 
route—was exposed to the en- 
tire fury of the blast. On one 
occasion Elfreda was swamped 
and had to anchor close inshore 
while Pagels and his faithful 
mate emptied the boat of water. 
Both men were exhausted and 
all but dead from exposure. 
In the whirling, smoking night 
they again passed the cruisers, 
but under these conditions 
there was little danger of being 
seen; in fact, the storm 
held them up and they had 
to anchor for some hours 
near-by. At last, on the even- 
ing of the 3rd, with little life 
left in her crew, Elfreda stag- 
gered alongside the Sierra Cor- 
doba. The latter’s spick-and- 
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span skipper, Captain Schaeffer, 
was outraged to the point of 
convulsions when he realised 
that he was ordered to hand 
over the command of his pre- 
cious ship to this disreput- 
able-looking ruffian who had 
boarded him. Still, orders 
were orders, so he complied 
with the best possible grace 
and relapsed into profound 
despondency. 

Pagels ordered the engines to 
be ready for 8 p.m. the follow- 
ing evening, the 4th of January. 
Elfreda was hoisted on board the 
freighter before sailing. Pagels 
had whiled the hours away 
by throwing out his fishing nets, 
being fortunate enough to catch 
over a ton of robalo (bream)—a 
welcome addition to the Ger- 
man crews’ fare. 

Promptly at 8 P.M. Sierra 
Cordoba weighed anchor, her 
boiler pressure at its highest 
and her smoke stack shrouded 
in wire gauze to avoid betrayal 
by sparks. For the first ten 
miles of her course, being still 
in Martinez Sound, her pres- 
ence was concealed from the 
cruisers a8 here the mountains 
interposed their bulk. The 
critical moments would come 
when she swung into Keats 
Sound, which is commanded 
from Sholl Bay; but here the 
elements came to the aid of the 
would-be unobtrusive steamer. 
The furious storm continued, 
the night was as black as pitch 
and, except for occasional 
breaks, no objects could be dis- 
cerned even a hundred yards 
off. After carefully nosing her 
way out of Martinez, Sierra 


Cordoba swung round into Keats 
Channel and, hugging the pre- 
cipitous Goodwin side, which 
furnished a very effective back- 
ground, raced along at full 
speed on a bearing. The hurt- 
ling, sleety smother of darkness 
held ; they were now close to 
the cruisers, but in this weather 
the keenest look-out was futile. 
The cruisers were passed in 
safety ; but now, all but blindly, 
Sierra Cordoba had to thread 
her way in the darkness through 
the savage labyrinth of rocks 
and little islands that led to 
Cockburn and thence to Ade- 
laide Passage. Pagels remem- 
bers that Captain Schaeffer was 
nearly frantic with nervous 
foreboding during this unortho- 
dox paseo, but realised that 
risks had to be taken. It was 
all for the Vaterland. 

The entrance to Christmas 
Bay (Gonzalez Channel) might 
well have spelt disaster to them 
in spite of their earlier good 
fortune, even when _ they 
reached it in the morning’s 
watery light. This passage is 
a snaky S-shaped narrow, at 
most a hundred yards wide, 
banked by lowering, lofty 
cliffs, a most hazardous pass 
for any bark of greater tonnage 
than acanoe. But fortune was 
again ‘mitt uns’; Sierra Cor- 
doba braved it on a strong out- 
flowing tide, a roaring current, 
and this gave the ship, with her 
twin screws and powerful en- 
gines, good steerage-way. The 
last danger-point was success- 
fully negotiated and soon Sierra 
Cordoba, to the delirious hochs 
of both crews, dropped anchor 
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four hundred yards from Dres- 
den. 

Truly an achievement only 
to be adequately appreciated by 
seamen who know these waters. 
Pagels says that on arrival he 
was too played out and over- 
come by reaction to try to come 
any nearer to the cruiser. As 
soon as the anchor dropped he 
lay down in acabin. However, 
his rest was of short duration, 
for, after he had dozed off, he 
was awakened by a jolt. In his 
shirt tails he rushed up to the 
bridge and found that skipper 
Schaeffer had weighed anchor 
to come alongside the Dresden. 
Possibly he imagined that all 
danger was over; anyhow, 
he evidently failed to appreciate 
the significance of a patch of 
floating kelp close to his port 
side, amd suddenly his ship 
drifted on to the submerged 
rocks, taking an ominous list. 
There was a strong current 
running and it looked as if 
Sierra Cordoba had become 
definitely attached to her beau- 
tiful surroundings. The trusty 
Pagels, in déshabillé, again took 
temporary charge, working each 
screw alternately full astern 
and executing devious nautical 
handsprings until the ship, with 
a reluctant shudder, was in- 
duced to return to her element. 
It was a narrow squeak ; it also 
marks the first occasion on 
which Captain Schaeffer’s bear- 
ing towards his temporary 
supplanter became _ tolerably 
genial. 

There is little more to tell. 
Pagels made further supply 
trips to Dresden until, towards 
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the end of February, she and her 
consort moved position to an 
uncharted and unknown bay on 
the Breaker Coast, Santa Inez 
Island, preparatory to raiding 
the Pacific. These trips made 
by Pagels were effected on the 
steam tugs Kosmos and Evz- 
plorador, Elfreda’s loose noc- 
turnal habits having by now 
been brought to the notice of 
the police patrol. On one 
occasion he passed the whole 
squadron at full steam and was 
unmolested. He also derived 
comfort from the British com- 
munity’s policy of non-aggres- 
sion—no one ever followed him. 

He last saw Dresden at her 
anchorage on the Breaker Coast 
when he arrived the bearer of 
orders to her Captain to proceed 
south of Cape Horn, where he 
would meet a collier. This last 
time he came on Elfreda. Cap- 
tain Luedecke informed him 
that in all probability his, 
Pagels’, services would never 
again be required by Dresden, 
for she was off into the blue. 
Pagels was heart-broken. He 
pleaded with the Captain to 
continue dodging the cruisers. 
Winter was approaching, the 
nights would be longer, they 
could conceal themselves inde- 
finitely—he swore it—and al- 
ways there was the prospect of 
bagging some of the enemy. 
But no; not to be thought of, 
there had been enough of that. 
Alternately Pagels besought the 
Captain to fill up with coal 
and let the collier tow him 
round the Horn and then well 
up into the North Atlantic, 
there to make his dash, run 
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the blockade round the North 
of Scotland, and thus reach 
Germany. ‘If you venture 
into the Pacific, it must indeed 
be good-bye, Herr Kapitan.”’ 
He would sink the _ trusty 
Elfreda and accompany him 
right to Germany. 

No, Pagels and Elfreda could 
continue to make trips to the 
channels in order to delude the 
British into thinking that Dres- 
den was still there. This Pagels 


continued to do until, in the 
second fortnight of March, he 
heard the fateful tidings of the 
Dresden’s end. 

Captain Luedecke considered 
it his duty to scour the Pacific 
and sink Allied shipping. He 
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committed the Dresden to this 
laudable enterprise, but luck 
was against him. She achieved 
meagre results, and, while an- 
chored in a bay at Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island, fell to the 
Glasgow’s guns on 14th March 
1915. 

Pagels was awarded the Iron 
Cross of the first and second 
Orders, and richly merited these 
distinctions ; also each German 
war vessel that visits Punta 
Arenas today infallibly sends 
her officers to do him honour. 
It is a pity that, in the hour of 
need, there was not his counter- 
part on our side, as this would 
have prevented a lengthy series 
of headaches. 
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